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INTER-STATE OPERA 
VENTURE SUFFERS 
CHILLY RECEPTION 


Of Four Cities Promised Ambitious 
Seasons, Only One Shows In- 
clination of Harboring Project— 
Hippodrome, Announced as 
Cleveland Home of Troupe, 
Closed to Company, Says Man- 
ager Royal—Pittsburgh Shows 

Little Response to Seat Sale— 
Cincinnati Slow to Act 


OLLOWING the announcement of the 
plans of the Inter-State Opera Com- 
pany, the question was raised in several 
quarters, particularly in Cleveland, 
where the company has its headquarters, 
as to the ability of the projectors to 
obtain the financial backing necessary 
to organize and conduct the ambitious 
season outlined for Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati and Detroit. It will 
be recalled that, as recorded in the Sept. 
16 issue of MusicAL AMERICA, the com- 
pany has announced that it is to con- 
duct a six weeks’ season in the four cities 
mentioned above, having the troupe ap- 


pear in each city on certain stipulated 
days of the week. 

The heads of the venture have stated 
emphatically that they have secured suf- 
ficient financial support to insure its 
brilliant fulfillment and that they are 
already at work on plans for future sea- 
sons, calling for permanent choruses and 
orchestras in each of the four cities. 





Investigation Instituted 


In order to obtain accurate informa- 
tion as to the exact status of a venture 
for which a number of prominent artists 
have been engaged, MUSICAL AMERICA 
conducted an investigation in the vari- 
ous cities, and also interviewed the ac- 
credited representatives of the company, 
Mrs. Cora Stetson Butler, general direc- 
tor, and James R. Saville, business man- 
ager. 

Mrs. Butler was seen by a MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative on Sept. 26 at 
the Hotel Astor. It was seen that a con- 
stant adviser and associate in her con- 
ferences was Karl Jérn, the tenor, who 
is announced as one of the principal 
singers of the company. Mrs. Butler 
was asked as to the truth of a report 
that Mr. Jérn was heavily interested 
financially in the company. 

“You can deny that for me at once,” 
said Mrs. Butler. “There is no artist 
who has any money invested in the com- 
pany.” 

Guarantors in Background 


Next the query was put to Mrs. But- 
ler, “What is the financial basis upon 
which you expect to operate the seasons 
in the four cities?” Her reply was: 
“We have boards of guarantors in each 
city, and we are also to have subscrip- 
tion sales of seats.” When she was 
asked if she was ready to announce just 
who these guarantors were, Mrs. Butler 
replied: “I do not think we will ever 
announce the names of our guarantors. 
You see, they are business men, who wish 
to remain in the background, and they 
desire me to have entire charge in con- 
ducting the operations of the company.” 

“One of the things that I have done 
ie this visit to New York,” said 
Mrs. Butler (this was on Sept. 26), “is 
to sign contracts with Josef Urban, by 
the terms of which he is to provide the 
scenery for all our productions.” On 
Monday of this week MusicAL AMERICA 
called the noted scenic artist on the tele- 
phone and put to him this question: “Is 
it true that you have contracted to fur- 
nish all the scenery for the Inter-State 
Opera Company?” Mr. Urban replied: 
“I will be able to answer that question 
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if you will call me up late to-morrow 
afternoon.” 
“Then the matter is not yet settled?” 
“No, it is not yet settled,” answered 
Mr. Urban. (And this was on Oct. 16.) 


Mr. Saville’s Statement 


Business Manager Saville called at the 
MuSICAL AMERICA office last Saturday 
morning, Oct. 14, and gave extremely 
confident reports upon the progress be- 
ing made by the company. aid he: 
“We already have sufficient financial re- 
sponse so that there will be no difficulty 
in carrying through the season as 

lanned. Why, we've already sold out 
alf the house in Pittsburgh for the per- 
formances there.” 

It was not until Oct. 9 that the com- 
pany definitely announced in Pittsburgh 
that it was to give a season there. Five 
days later, as recorded above, Mr. Saville 
made the statement that the house was 
half sold out for the six weeks’ season. 

In order to ascertain the facts con- 
cerning the subscription sale in Pitts- 
burgh, a representative of MUSICAL 


AMERICA called at the Pittsburgh office 
of the Inter-State company, Oct. 14. 
There the young man in charge exhib- 
ited the subscription books and stated 
that, while he could not say accurately, 
about $300 to $400 in checks had been 
received for reservations. This young 
man showed the MUSICAL AMERICA rep- 
resentative several hundred names of 
persons that he had placed in a book, 
persons who he said had made inquiries 
concerning the season. These letters 
about reservations were the result of 
advertising in the Pittsburgh papers. 
The $300 or $400 received would about 
cover the cost of this advertising. 


Advertising in Pittsburgh 


The Pittsburgh Sun of Oct. 13 con- 
tained one of these advertisements, in 
which this statement appeared: 


The “guarantee fund” crutch has been dis- 
carded as unworthy of worthy endeavor. In 
its place is responsibility to the opera goers, 
and not only incentive but necessity to main- 
tain quality until the fall of the final curtain 
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GATTI-CASAZZA 
SEES OPERATIC 
MENACE IN WAR 





Metropolitan Director on Arrival 
Expresses Fear for Future 
Seasons if Conflict Continues— 
Bizet’s ‘‘ Pécheurs de Perles”’ 
for the Opening Performance— 
De Koven Opera in March— 
Caruso Appears with a Mous- 
tache and Discloses a Sartorial 
Symphony in Blue—Polacco and 
de Luca in Ship’s Party 


IRECTOR GATTI-CASAZZA of the 

Metropolitan Opera House returned 
from Europe Monday morning, aboard 
the Lafayette, on which Caruso, Polacco 
and Jacques Thibaud, the French vio- 
linist, who has a concert tour this win- 
ter, were also passengers. 

In the afternoon Mr. Gatti, according 
to his custom, received reporters in his 
office at the opera house, answered the 
usual questions, and spoke of the tribu- 
lations of the operatic manager in the 
face of existing European conditions. 

The Metropolitan’s season, he an- 
nounced, will open with Bizet’s “Pécheurs 
de Perles,” which was postponed from 
last season, and in which the leading 
réles will be sung by Frieda Hempel and 
Messrs. Caruso and Amato, with Polacco 
at the conductor’s desk. The “Francesca 
da Rimini” of Zandonai is to be presented 
some time in December, under Mr. Po- 


lacco’s direction, and with a cast includ- 
ing Mme. Alda, Mr. Martinelli and Mr. 
Amato. The _ revival of Donizetti’s 
“L’Elisir d’Amore,” with Miss Bori and 
Mr. Caruso, will also materialize some 
time before the close of the year, and 
very shortly thereafter is scheduled the 
first American performance of Gluck’s 
“Iphigenia in Tauris,” to be sung in Ger- 
man by Mme. Kurt, Mr. Sembach, Mr. 
Weil and Mr. Braun, Mr. Bodanzky con- 
ducting. The opera is not to be done in 
the original French, Mr. Gatti said, be- 
cause the best artists that the Metro- 
politan can provide for it are German. 


Farrar as “‘hais” 


January and February will see the re- 
vival of “Thais,” “Lakmé,” and the 
“Marriage of Figaro,” since neither 
Mmes, Farrar nor Barrientos begin their 
engagements till then. 

Reginald De Koven’s “Canterbury Pil- 
grims” comes in March. Mr. Gatti thinks 
highly of the libretto. Details of the cast 
have not yet been entirely settled. 

With regard to new singers, the im- 
presario declared that foreign conditions 
absolutely prohibit their engagement. 
Telegraphic communication, in the first 
place, is insuperably difficult, and the 
restrictions of travel forbid the meeting 
of director and singers residing in dif- 
ferent cities or countries. Mr. Gatti 
himself had the greatest difficulty in go- 
ing from Italy to Bordeaux. Besides, the 
men of the various belligerent nations 
are seldom allowed to leave, while the 
women are afraid of submarine perils, 
though little mention of these is made in 
foreign papers. 


Future of Opera in Doubt 


So far, the war has not seriously af- 
fected the giving of opera here. Should 
tt last another year or two, though, Mr. 
Gatti said he had great fears as to the 
consequences, inasmuch as the foreign 
male singers would most certainly be 
called to the colors. How this difficulty 
could be circumvented he did not see. 

Mr. Polacco solved in short order the 
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at the end of each season. Plainly and sin- 
cerely speaking, the only guarantee needed to 
insure the success of the project is that rep- 
resented in the reservation of seats by those 
who value the influence and inspiration of 
opera. 


This statement indicates a changing 
of the company’s plans, at least as far 
as Pittsburgh is concerned, for on Sept. 
20 Mr. Saville had given a Chicago rep- 
resentative of MUSICAL AMERICA the fol- 
lowing outline of the financial plans: 

“There are eighteen or twenty guarantors 
in Cleveland, while the other three cities— 
Cincinnati, Detroit and Pittsburgh—have 
each put up guarantees of $50,000 for the 
twelve performances.” 

When she was in New York, on Sept. 
26, Mrs. Butler informed this paper that 
the details of the Pittsburgh season were 
not yet decided upon, as the Pittsburgh 
Shriners were considering the proposi- 
tion of having the opera company appear 
under their auspices and in their new 
Mosque. Mrs. Butler said that in the 
event that this arrangement did not ma- 
terialize, the company would give the 
performances in the Schenley Theater, 
on which it held an option for certain 
days, and that it would install its own 
local manager in Pittsburgh. The latter 
plan is now the one being projected, and 
the Schenley Theater is named as the 
scene of the Pittsburgh performances. 
This is a house of fairly large size, sit- 
uated in the residential and club district 
near the Carnegie Music Hall. The 
Pittsburgh local manager for the com- 
pany is Howard Elon Way, who is the 
advertising manager of a Pittsburgh 
piano house. 

Mrs. Butler told MusicaL AMERICA 
that she had approached W. C. Hamilton, 
prominent in Pittsburgh musical affairs, 
with a view to his handling the local end 
of the project. She said that Mr. Ham- 
ilton was unable to accept on account of 
another enterprise in which he was en- 
gaged, but that he was heartily in favor 
of the Inter-State Opera scheme. 


Status in Four Cities 


Advices from Pittsburgh are to the 
effect that Mr. Hamilton investigated by 
wire Mrs. Butler’s claims in Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Detroit and was told that 
as far as Cleveland was concerned, Mrs. 
Butler was basing her appeal for patron- 
age upon names that were enlisted in 
her last season’s plans and not those of 
this season. He was informed that ar- 
rangements were going forward in De- 
troit for a season there, but that there 
was no marked interest in the mat- 
ter in Cincinnati. It is understood that 
Mr. Hamilton told Mrs. Butler that, 
while she had some very good artists 
booked, he did not believe audiences could 
be drawn in Pittsburgh at $5 a seat 
without singers of world reputation. 

It was in the home of the company— in 
Cleveland—that the first opposition to 
the scheme developed. The causes for 
this opposition are said to date back to 
last year, when Mrs. Butler was a local 
representative for the season of the 
Boston Opera Company in Cleveland. A 
person who is thoroughly conversant with 
musical affairs in Cleveland related the 
following to MUSICAL AMERICA: 

“Mrs. Butler had trouble with the 
Cleveland Hippodrome last winter at the 
close of the Boston Opera season, which 
she claimed to have ‘managed,’ and for 
which tickets were sold by telephone 
girls in her office. For this service she 
received $981 from Max Hirsch, a per- 
centage over all receipts in excess of 
$20,000. She charged $80 for $60 boxes 
at the Boston Opera last year, which the 
Hippodrome manager, Harry Daniels, 
rectified for the reputation of the house. 
This was what caused Mrs. Butler’s dif- 
ficulties with the Hippodrome after the 
last performance. 

“Last year Mrs. Butler formed a com- 
pany which was incorporated under the 
title of the Cleveland Grand Opera Com- 
pany. Among the guarantors which she 
had for that scheme were Charles F. 
3rush, Dudley Blossom and Mr. Black. 
The latter sued her for not fulfilling her 
part of the contract and got his money, 
not even contributing the $50 each had 
agreed to pay for initial expenses. Mr. 
Black thought he was subscribing $250 
for season tickets, when he was charged 
$2,500 as a guarantor. Mrs. Butler was 
then planning to remodel a theater here, 
put in a ‘diamond horseshoe’ and have a 
company playing for a number of weeks, 
three times a week. Nothing ever hap- 
pened and the people who were on her 
list of guarantors are not with her this 
year. In negotiations this year she has 
used the name of Mr. Brush as presi- 
dent of the organization, yet Mr. Brush 
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—Photo by Bain News Service 


The 1916-17 Model of Enrico Caruso (Note the Moustache) Photographed Monday 
on His Arrival in New York 





THREATENS NON-UNIONISM 
OF BOSTON SYMPHONY 





Orchestra makes its appearance. 





(CAPITULATION of the Boston Symphony Orchestra to organized labor and 
a withdrawal from its non-union position are imminent, according to a 
story in the New York Evening Post under a Philadelphia date line. The 
cordon of union labor surrounding this orchestra was strengthened this week, 
says the article, by the unionizing of the stage hands of the Academy of 
Music in Philadelphia—the last non-union house in which the Boston Symphony 


Whether the labor unions associated with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will subtly issue their ultimatum this year, and force the houses in which the 
orchestra is scheduled to appear to cancel their contracts, or postpone pressure 
until the next season, will probably be decided at the annual convention of 
the American Federation of Labor, to be held next month at Baltimore. 

The problem confronting the managers of the houses in which the Boston 
Symphony has contracted to appear is whether the union carpenters, electri- 
cians and stage men will continue to serve the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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mystery of the obscure telegram received 
from him several weeks ago. In reply 
to a message asking whether he was sure 
to return this year, he had replied that 
should he be unable to come he would, 
in all likelihood, conduct at the Scala, 
since he had relations with that house 
regarding an engagement to conduct at 
Buenos Ayres under its auspices. The 
message was more or less garbled in 
transmission, and its import misunder- 
stood. 


Caruso a Study in Blues 


Enrico Caruso was a study in blues as 
he walked down the gangplank of the 
Lafayette on Monday. The great tenor 
was clad in a blue suit, an overcoat of 
the same hue, a hat to match, and a shirt 
with wonderful blue stripes. Nor should 
the faithful chronicler of his arrival for- 
get the gloves and socks, which looked 
as if they might have come from the 
studio of Leon Bakst, an authority on 
blues. But Caruso himself did not re- 
flect the surrounding pigmentary atmos- 
phere. 

He was in characteristic jovial mood, 
and exhibited with pride a two-months’ 
luxuriant moustache which made him 
look like the Caruso of years ago. 

He had had a peaceful summer, he (told 
the reporters, with the exception of his 
experience as a chicken fancier. 

“A friend of mine he tell me to raise 
chickens,” related the tenor. “So I buy 
many chicken, and soon every morning 
they wake me up at five o’clock. It was 
what you call the leemit! So I get my 
shotgun, and—well, we have chicken 
fricassee.” 

Caruso will remain in America six 
months, and will then go to Buenos 
Ayres, where he has an engagement to 
sing forty performances at the Colon 
Theater at $3,000 per performance. 

Giuseppe De Luca, the noted Italian 
baritone, was another arrival in the Met- 
ropolitan party. He has been studying 
English, which he now speaks with con- 
siderable facility. 





Novelties for Zoellner Quartet 


In the forecast of the New York con- 
cert season in the Special Fall Issue men- 
tion was inadvertently omitted of the 
Zoellner Quartet. The New York con- 
cert of the quartet will take place in 
January and it will play the Mozart 
Quartet in B Flat Major, a Quartet by 
Sgambati and the Noveletten of Frank 
Bridge. Other novelties for the organi- 
zation are the “Maori” Quartet of Alfred 
Hill, the Australian composer, and the 
Quartet Op. 3 of Jules Mouquet. 





Giovanni Martinelli is engaged for a 
return visit to South America in the 
summer of 1918. 





told a p®minent local musician that he 
thought her scheme sounded good, but 
that he had nothing to do with it. 

“Mrs. Butler could get no publicity 
here. The manager of the Plain Dealer 
said that if she could not show what her 
financial backing was he could not give 
her any space. This is how James H. 
Rogers, the music editor of the Plain 
Dealer, received his instructions. Archie 
Bell of the Leader gave her a little no- 
tice on the motion picture page, not 
mentioning her name. She told Mr. Bell 
that she had abandoned the plan of 
guarantors here, as she also says she 
has in Detroit, and will sell subscrip- 
tions only. She has also made the state- 
ment that she will not tell the names of 
her guarantors as ‘other people got them 
away last year.’ ”’ 

Later the Plain Dealer did print a 
story concerning the opera company, in 
its issue of Oct. 3, the tenor of which 
is indicated by the opening paragraphs: 

Announcement was made last night that a 
group of promoters and music lovers, known 
as the Inter-State Opera Co., is endeavoring 
to make possible this fall and winter the pro- 
duction of grand opera in four cities, one of 
which is Cleveland. 

The company last night officially gave out 
the following statement of what it hopes to 
accomplish: 

The statement quoted contained an an- 
nouncement that the season was to open 
in Cleveland at the Hippodrome on Nov. 
27. The account then continues: 

Manager John F. Royal of the Hippo- 
drome said last night: 

“IT have not been officially notified that the 
company will open in the Hippodrome 
Nov. 27.” 


“As to Mrs. Butler’s financial backing,”’ 


states the Cleveland citizen quoted above, 
“she has lately used the name of John D. 
Rockefeller. Those who know Mr. Rocke- 
feller well, know this to be impossible. 
She says he has guaranteed $25,000 and 
Mr. Brush $40,000. Yet Mr. Brush says 
he knows nothing about her plan.” 

In Detroit and Cincinnati the project- 
ors of the Inter-State Opera scheme have 
local representatives of substantial stand- 
ing in the musical world. The Cincin- 
nati representative is Mark Byron, Jr., 
who is the local manager of a large num- 
ber of that city’s recitals by visiting art- 
ists. Mr. Byron has been making every 
effort to develop the Inter-State plan 
locally, but as yet nothing has been defi- 
nitely decided. No action, according to 
latest advices, has been taken by the 
opera committee, the members of which 
would be the guarantors in case the plan 
should go through. A Cincinnati mu- 
sician, closely associated with Mr. Byron, 
expresses a serious doubt that the project 
will be launched in Cincinnati. 

In Detroit the local representative of 
the company is N. J. Corey, a distin- 
guished musician and a leading official of 
the Detroit Orchestral Association which 
brings the great orchestras to that city. 
Mr. Corey makes elaborate announcement 
of the plans of the Inter-State company’s 
season in Detroit in the October issue of 
Art and Artists, of which he is the editor. 
The management is not asking guaran- 
tors in Detroit, going on the idea that 
unless the people buy the tickets and 
support this effort it is not worth while 
for a few to give it to them. Mr. Corey 
gives the impression that the tickets are 
being sold slowly. Mr. Corey states that 
the Lyceum Theater has been leased for 


these performances, and the management 
of the theater confirms this. 

A close observer of musical conditions 
in Detroit informs this paper that he has 
yet to see anyone aside from Mr. and 
Mrs. Corey who is very much enthused 
over the prospect. “Many people here 
want to hear the operas promised,” 
states the informant, “but I fear they 
will buy for the individual productions 
and not for the course.” 

A representative of MUSICAL AMERICA 
interrogated Manager Royal of the 
Cleveland Hippodrome on Monday of this 
week, and he states that the Inter-State 
Opera Company has no contract with this 
house and can secure none, for the Rab- 
inoff contract, signed locally by Mrs. 
Adella Prentiss Hughes, stipulates that 
“no operatic performances can be given 
in this house until after the dates se- 
cured by the Boston-National Company,’ 
and these dates are Nov. 20, 21 and 22 
and Jan. 29, 30 and 31. 

Mr. Royal also informed the MUSICAL 
AMERICA representative—and said the 
statement could be printed over his name 
—that stationery bearing the heading 
“Inter-State Opera Company, Hippo- 
drome, Cleveland; Schenley, Pittsburgh; 
Music Hall, Cincinnati; Lyceum, De- 
troit,” was used in correspondence with 
their house, and that mail addressed to 
Mrs. Butler at the Hippodrome had 
caused them some trouble, so they are 
seeking an injunction against her use of 
this heading. 

The Hippodrome is the only house in 
Cleveland in which grand opera can be 
given, but it has been learned by MUSICAL 
AMERICA that none of the other theaters 
has any contract with Mrs. Butler. 
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F A COMPOSITE LESSON WITH GODOWSKY - 








Wherein One of the Noted 
Pianist’s Pupils Records the 
Details of His Instruction 
Periods—T aking Stock of the 
Applicant’s Equipment—The 

. Dispensation of Praise and 
Censure—A Scientific Expla- 
nation for Everything—How 


the Teacher Learns by Teach- 


ing 
By ROBERT AGNEW MacLEAN 


é.-(T\ELL me all about your work. How 


long have you studied? With 
whom? Have you studied harmony? 
Are you familiar with musical history? 
Which are your preferences among com- 
posers; do you prefer those who wrote 
principally for the piano, in the piano 
idiom, such as Chopin and Schumann; or 
those whose music often (even when 
written for the piano) would be more 
suitable for the orchestra, such as Bee- 
thoven? Let me look at your hands.” 
Thus is a student examined and cross- 
examined when he commences to study 
with Godowsky. As he himself says, 
“Coming to me for a lesson is like con- 
sulting a specialist. I must study the 
pupil’s individuality and learn his idio- 
syncrasies in order to form a correct 
judgment of his ability and prescribe 
what he should do to improve his play- 


ing.” 
Large and Small Hands 


After examining my hands he said they 
were too large, that I was like Rubin- 
stein in that one respect. “It was on 
account of his large hands that Rubin- 
stein struck so many wrong notes. It is 
a fallacy to assume that large hands are 
an advantage. If I had to choose be- 
tween hands too large and too small, | 
would choose those too small. One should 
have light hands for playing. Hofmann, 
de Pachmann, and most pianists of first 
rank have small hands.” As a matter of 
fact, Godowsky—who is short and thick- 
set—has small hands for a man. 

In his teaching Godowsky touches on 
the history of music, musical form and 
analysis, a knowledge of which he in- 
sists all pianists should possess. My first 
lesson was a long but very interesting 
and instructive lecture. In these talks 
he would tell, for instance, of the de- 
velopment of the cadenza. 

“Anything a pianist does,” says Godow- 
sky, “can be explained—none of his do- 
ings are occult. There is a scientific ex- 
planation for everything. In order to 
understand better the mechanism of the 
human playing apparatus I have had 
doctors in Vienna show me a dissected 
human arm and reveal the working of the 
muscles. Some musicians do remarkable 
things instinctively, they cannot explain 
how—just as a child sometimes says very 
clever things without realizing it him- 
self. Some authors write in the same 
way. I call such individuals talented 
amateurs. Other musicians can give an 
explanation of all they do, can analyze 
their own playing. I believe in the 
spontaneity of intuitive inspiration, but 
I claim that it must be thoroughly filtered 
by the intellect. The mind must control 
the heart. When I fell you to do certain 
things, or to do them in certain ways, I 
should be able to give you the reasons 
for so doing. Ask, when you do not 
understand the reasons. If I cannot give 
a reason why you should do a thing in a 
particular way, I have no right to tell 
you to do it.” 


Criticism of Details 


While a pupil is playing Godowsky 
walks about the room, and instead of 
hearing a piece to the end and then 
criticizing, he constantly interrupts, call- 
ing out criticisms or suggestions. He is 
most particular about every detail, and at 
the slightest flaw the pupil is stopped 
short. This procedure and his impatience 
at mistakes at times disturb one’s equilib- 
rium, the playing consequently becoming 
worse, so that a lesson is then an ordeal. 
The pupil is expected to observe all ex- 
pression marks or pedal marks that the 
composer has indicated, but Godowsky 
thinks little of most editors’ markings 
and annotations. Godowsky is without 
doubt a greater authority than such edi- 
tors, but how is a pupil to decide which 
are the composer’s marks—to be ob- 
served—and which the editor’s—to be ig- 
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nored—unless the editors follow von 
Biilow’s procedure by printing the added 
marks of expression in smaller type. It 
seems that the indications which are to 
Godowsky’s liking are almost always the 
composer’s, and of which he disapproves 
are mostly the editor’s. 

One day while awaiting my lesson I 
heard the following: “What did you 
play there? Play that again—again. 
No, I will not tell you which tone is 
wrong, you must play it over till you dis- 
cover your mistake. Your fingering is 
abominable. I cannot make you pay any 
attention to fingering, you think it of too 
little value. I think it so important that 
I have spent a considerable part of my 
life trying to invent new ways of finger- 
ing to make things easier and get more 
appropriate expression. Yes, you will 
have to learn the whole composition over 
again. It is full of inaccuracies. Your 
work is terrible!—terrible! This cannot 
continue. If you do not accomplish bet- 
ter work you might as well stop your 
lessons; you are only wasting time and 
money.” 


Praise from Him Is Valued 


He does not hesitate to tell a pupil 
that he is disappointed in him, that he 
had misjudged him at first and rated him 
too highly, that the playing of the pupil 
was considerably below the lowest stand- 
ard. However, it is sometimes possible 
to win a little praise, and praise from 
him is something to value greatly. 

“One should not practise the piane 
more than four to five hours a day,” says 
Godowsky. “With intelligent guidance 
and proper concentration this should suf- 
fice. It is erroneous to think that one 
can study seven or eight hours a day and 
work properly. Only a more mature art- 
ist can attempt this with advantage, and 
even he should do it only in extreme 
cases when necessitated by a large num- 
ber of compositions which must be pre- 
pared within a limited period of time. 
Furthermore, one should practise some- 
thing different every day. To-day, lay 
more stress en one side of your work, to- 
morrow, on another. The thing you do 
first, when the mind is fresh, is gener- 
ally done best. Only in obstinate cases 
should you practise certain passages day 
after day. If they do not improve then, 
drop them altogether, as the mind gets 
stale; take them up later when they will 
probably come much more easily. All 
pianist have to do this. Some pianists 


get into a rut and cannot perform until 
they have done a certain amount of pre- 


liminary playing. At times I have to 
play without practising at all. Often I 
come in here and play with cold hands. 
It is like people going bathing in cold 
water. Some go in gradually, others 
plunge right in. 


Kinds of Practise 


“T divide practise at the piano into 
three divisions, namely, the mechanical, 
the technical (which includes all means 
of expression), and the esthetic (ex- 
pression, interpretation and imagina- 
tion). Sometimes a critic will say ‘So- 
and-so has a good technic, but he does 
not use the pedal well.’ That is a con- 
tradiction of terms, for pedalling is a 
part of technic. 

“With regard to the mechanical side 
there have been three systems of playing, 
namely, percussion, the finger being 
raised high and striking the keys; pres- 
sure, artificial weight, the fingers being 
kept close to the keys and pressing in- 
stead of striking; and relaxation, the 
natural weight of the arm resting on the 
keyboard through contact of the fingers 
with the keys, the weight being trans- 
ferred from one finger to another. 

“With relaxation the arm should be 
perfectly relaxed, the entire weight of 
the arm resting on the finger-tips, the 
fingers being raised just enough to clear 
the keys. Thus continuous weight is 
transferred from one key to another, as 
in walking the weight of the body is 
transferred from one foot to the other.” 
Here he gave one of his graphic illustra- 
tions, first walking about the room rais- 
ing his feet exaggeratedly high to demon- 
strate how the fingers are used in the 
percussion system, then sliding or shuf- 
fling his feet along close to the floor and 
pressing on each foot to demonstrate the 
pressure system, and finally walking 
naturally to demonstrate the relaxation 
system and its superiority to the others. 


Overlapping Tones 


“In using relaxation the fingers should 
be passive, merely expressing the weight 
of the arm; elbows and shoulders should 
be perfectly free.” Teachers usually test 
the wrist to see if it is loose, but Godow- 
sky tests the elbow by feeling it or mov- 
ing it, and lays more stress than others 
on the loose elbow and shoulder. At first 
in using relaxed weight, the fingers, hav- 
ing to support so much weight, become 
fatigued. He warns one against over- 
lapping tones—not releasing the keys 
promptly — insisting that one finger 
should come up as the other goes down, 


Leopold Godowsky, the distinguished planist and peda- 
gogue, at Seal Harbor, Me., and In his studio editing the 
Progressive Series of Piano Lessons 


just as with the see-saw arrangement 
conspicuous in the machinery of ferry- 
boats, one end must go up when the other 
goes down. 

“Tone, therefore, is produced by means 
of arm-weight, except in fortissimo, when 
pressure is added; but that pressure 
should come from the shoulder. One can 
play comfortably with all degrees of tone 
except fortissimo or pianissimo. In these 
degrees there is some sense of strain, for 
in fortissimo one must add pressure or 
artificial weight, and in pianissimo one 
must hold back.” Here he illustrated by 
trying to lift the piano. then by lifting 
a piece of tissue paper which had to be 
held down to keep it from blowing away, 
and then by lifting a book, which seemed 
no exertion. 


Cling to Keys 


“The fingers should be curved in play- 
ing, so that they point straight down 
One should play as if each finger had to 
fit into a hole in the center of the key. 
The hand should not be arched, the 
knuckles and wrist should be level. At 
first, however, it is good to sit lower than 
usual to make it easier to develop the 
habit of clinging to the keys with the 
fingers, thus bringing the wrist a little 
lower than the knuckle. In melody play- 
ing one may hold the hands and fingers 
comfortably, they should be absolutely 
free without the slightest attempt at a 
fixed position. The only thing to avoid 
is an arched position.” Here he struck 
a note, first with his hand arched, then 
not arched, and indeed the former tone 
was considerably harsher. 

Godowsky starts a pupil on several 
things at once. The pupil is expected 
to divide his study among various com- 
positions instead of confining himself to 
one or two until they are finished. The 
work planned includes one or two com- 
positions in which the mechanical side is 
predominant, such as Chopin’s Etudes; 
something in which various technical 
problems exist, such as Beethoven’s 32 
Variations in C Minor; and some com- 
position easy in these respects, so that 


the attention may be given wholly to 
the esthetic side, as in Schumann’s 
“Kinderscenen.” He thus treats the 
three aspects separately. “The Bee- 


thoven Variations are each a different 
problem in technic, and each of the Schu- 
mann ‘Kinderscenen’ is a different prob- 
lem in interpretation.” I quote from his 
remarks at a lesson. 


Exercises for Fingers 


Using so little finger exertion, keeping 
the fingers passive, worried me at first, 
as my fingers seemed to need a little 
physical culture to keep them in train- 
ing. But at the second lesson I found 
that he had his own finger exercises after 
all. These consist of various forms 
aimed principally at strengthening the 
weak fingers and making them inde- 
pendent; the fourth finger received 
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particular attention. In some of these ex- 
ercises a single finger is repeated while 
others are held down, changing through 
various chord positions; in others the 
third finger is held while the fourth and 
fifth play, or the fifth is held while the 
fourth and third play, double notes being 
used. Five finger exercises are practised, 
both in close and extended positions, 
formed by the chromatic or diatonic scale 
and the diminished seventh chord or a 
chord made up of major thirds. One 
should alternate between close and ex- 
tended positions. If the hand is fatigued 
from stretching exercises, one should 
practise close positions. and vice versa. 

“Whatever practice you may do for 
strengthening and individualizing the 
fingers is no more used in general play- 
ing than gymnastic exercises are used in 
your daily life. 


Danger of Too Much Stretching 


“Stretching exercises are very good, 
not only to stretch the hands, but to 
make them more flexible and pliable, but 
they must be used with circumspection, as 
they are dangerous, and if not judiciously 
done may permanently injure the hands. 

“To make a passage more even, practise 
accenting it in various ways. Get the 
form of difficult passages well fixed in the 
mind (mental control) and it will come 
more easily. 

“The lowest bass note of a chord or 
harmony is always important and should 
be emphasized. The bass is second only 
to the treble in importance. A low bass 
note, sufficiently marked, may be held— 
with its consonants—by the pedal while 
dissonances sound above it. The ‘ow tone 
in such a case acts like a blotter, absorb- 
ing the tones that do not harmonize.” 
This law Godowsky demonstrated most 
convincingly at the piano, for holding the 
pedal through such a combination of 
tones did not produce any evident dis- 
cord. 

Uses Pedal Freely 


“The pedal may be used in various 
ways; it may be gradually released or 
pressed; a tremolo, or rapid up and down 
movement of the pedal is excellent for 
certain effects; by raising the pedal 
slightly, upper notes may be partially 
stopped while the bass remains.” I was 
surprised to notice how freely Godowsky 
uses the pedal. 

“There are two kinds of accents, dy- 
namic, accenting by making a_ note 
louder; agogic, accenting by making a 
note longer. Dynamics means_ tone- 
shading, agogic means time-shading. 

“In addition to logical interpretation 
and esthetic discrimination, I try to cul- 
tivate in pupils a sense of proportion, in 
which many are lacking. One with a 
good sense of proportion may create the 
illusion that he is playing with feeling, 
when that impression is due merely to a 
well-balanced adjustment of dynamics and 
agogics.” In Beethoven’s Variations, for 
instance, he insists that one variation be 
subdued and another loud, but with slight 
tonal gradations in each. In the sub- 
dued one he allows only a very slight 
crescendo, and then in another marked 
sempre F' he allows only a very slight 
diminuendo. It is sometimes hard to 
play as soft or as loud as he demands. 
If one diminishes too much he calls out 
“Louder! Forte! What does it say? 
Sempre Forte!!!” In this way the parts 
are contrasted instead of making such a 
wide range of difference in any one part. 


Hints on Interpretation 


Often his hints on interpretation are 
very suggestive. In one of the “Kinder- 
scenen” called “Important Event,” he re- 
marked: “This should be rather humor- 
ous. It should be of exaggerated im- 
portance, something extremely important 
to the mind of a child; perhaps the doll’s 
head is broken.” In one entitled “The 


Poet Speaks,” he said of the recitative, 
“Not so loud. It should not be tempera- 
mental. The poet is a dreamer.” 

As to keeping up a répertoire, Godow- 
sky says: “No, there is no system 
whereby anyone can keep up a réper- 
toire. Each must invent his own system. 
Some have good fingers and good memor- 
ies and can retain things for a long time 
without trouble. Others, of course, must 
invent some system. Generally those who 
learn slowly retain what they learn 
longer. I might suggest spending the 
entire practice period of every third or 
fourth day entirely on review and omit- 
ting all new work or exercises for that 
day.” 

Upon being asked if it were possible 
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for one both to ed and teach success- 
fully he said: “Nearly ali great execu- 
tants were teachers. Those who have not 
taught were lacking in certain respects. 
One learns enormously from teaching. It 
is easier to see faults in others than in 
ourselves, and this criticising others’ 
work is bound to make us more critical 
of our own: If I were teaching ethical 
culture, for instance, I would try, of 
course, to practise what I preached. One 
must not do too much teaching, however, 
or his playing suffers. If a virtuoso at- 
tempted to teach five hours a day it 
would mean ruination to his playing. 
When I taught at the Meisterschule in 
Vienna, it was arranged that I should 
teach 200 hours in the year—that was 


five hours a week for forty weeks, the 
other twelve weeks free. During that 
time I hardly took private pupils.” 

Godowsky is kept very busy with his 
playing, composing and teaching. Once, 
in reply to my request for an appoint- 
ment for another lesson, I received a 
wire saying to come the following morn- 
ing. Then he told me that he had given 
up a dentist’s appointment in order to 
give me the lesson, as he had to leave for 
a tour the following morning, and the 
night before he had been up till three in 
the morning correcting proofs for the Art 
Publication Society, publishers of that 
exhaustive work the Progressive Series of 
Piano Lessons, of which Godowsky is edi- 
tor-in-chief. 





KREISLER RETURNS 
IN SPLENDID FORM 


Throng Greets Eminent Violinist 
in His First Recital of 


New York Season 


FRITZ KREISLER, violin recital, Carnegie 
Hall, afternon, Oct. 14. Accompanist, Carl 





Lamson. The program: 

Concerto, No.1 in A Minor, J. S. Bach; 
Concerto in E Minor, Jules Conus; 
“Preghiera,’ Parde Martini; “Tam- 


bourin” (C Major), J. M. Leclair; “Au- 
bade Provencale,” Louis Couperin; “Min- 
uet,” Porpora; “Caprice” (A Minor), 
Wieniawski; “Romance” in E Flat, Kreis- 
ler; “Ballet Music” from “Rosamunde,” 
Schubert-Kreisler ; “Three Slavonic 
Dances,” Dvorak-Kreisler. 





A typical Kreisler audience packed 
Carnegie Hall last Saturday to hear the 
famous violinist. Fresh from a vacation 
in Maine, Kreisler looked thoroughly fit, 
and has seldom been in better form tem- 
peramentally or technically. The Bach 


A Minor Concerto was not more cordi- 
ally received than the E Minor Concerto 
of Jules Conus, the Russian composer 
who died a few months ago. The Conus 
work would have been deadly dull in the 
hands of a lesser artist, but Kreisler’s 
magic fingers gave it life and vitality. 
The cadenza toward the close took the 
house by storm. 

Perhaps never before has the Bach 
Concerto approximated more closely the 
spirit of the composer than in the per- 
formance by Kreisler on this occasion. 
The Andante was heavenly, and the Al- 
legro a model of crisp and certain 
playing. 

The smaller numbers by early Italian 
and French composers never fail in their 
appeal on a Kreisler program. The 
Wieniawski A Minor Caprice he played 
like a whirlwind. It was a marvelous 
piece of work technically, and yet it was 
not a “stunt.” It was performed deftly 
and with the utmost ease, with a perfect 
sense of proportion and balance. The 
effect was that of looking at a bit of lace 
work, intricately and delicately woven 
into a beautiful pattern. Kreisler seeks 
to give you an impression of the pattern. 
He would not have you marvel at the 
skill that was needed in order to execute 
it. If the Wieniawski number was a 
technical accomplishment his own 
Romance in B Flat revealed emotional 
qualities of a superlative degree. A 
broad, ravishing tone, combined with 
the profoundest emotional expression, 
without a semblance of sentimentality, 
created an irresistible appeal. Kreisler’s 
arrangement of the “Rosamunde” ballet 
music by Schubert, and his settings of 
three Dvorak Slavonic Dances closed the 
printed program. The violinist was thun- 
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derously acclaimed and gave encore after 
encore. Beethoven’s delightful “Rondino” 
seemed to whet the appetite, and Kreisler 
added the familiar moment musicale by 
Schubert, a Viennese valse and one or 
two other numbers. H. B. 


SAYS LOS ANGELES 
PRESS WILL NOT AID 


Local Papers Fail to Promote 
Music Interests of City, 
Teachers are Told 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 8.—Under the pres- 
idency of William H. Lott, the Southern 
California Music Teachers’ Association 
has been reamalgamated with the State 
Association, after over two years of sep- 
aration. The first meeting under the 
new order was held Monday night at the 
Little Theater ballroom, with a fair at- 
tendance. 

The relation of the press and the pro- 
fession was discussed, the former being 
represented by Frank Patterson and the 
latter by Homer Grunn. 

One point of the local daily press’s at- 
titude in music was cited by Mr. Grunn, 
who read a black type heading from the 
Record to the effect that: 


Paderewski Will Sing At Symphony Concert 


The further information was given 
that he would open the season of sym- 
phony concerts Oct. 3. Mr. Grunn cited 
a number of such statements in his sup- 
port of the assertion that only one daily 
paper in Los Angeles paid adequate at- 
tention to musical matters. The musical 
portion of the program was given by a 
Japanese student of piano. W. F. G. 











Paderewski Continues His Triumphs in 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 10.—Pader- 
ewski’s second recital here was given 
Saturday at Trinity Auditorium, as the 
second of the Behymer concerts. He was 
greeted by an immense audience. The 
receipts for the two recitals amount to 
$8,000. W. F. G. 





The suggestion that pipe organs be in- 
stalled in the high schools of the city was 
voted down recently by the City Council 
of Seattle, Wash. 
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BRILLIANT OPENING 
OF DETROIT SEASON 


Amato and McCormack Heard in 
Attractive Program by Big 
Audiences 


DETROIT, MICH., Oct. 12.—With the 
concert by Pasquale Amato on Monday 
evening, Oct. 9, the concert season in 
Detroit was formally opened. 

Mr. Amato was greeted by an audi- 
ence which filled the Arcadia Auditorium. 


President Wood and Manager Burnett of 
the Central Concert Company which, in 
this concert, made its initial bow to the 
Detroit public, have provided a newly 
redecorated auditorium and very hand- 
some stage settings. 

Mr. Amato was in most excellent voice; 
that he pleased his hearers was evidenced 
by the continuous applause which fol- 
lowed each number compelling many en- 
cores, among which were the “Largo al 
Factotum” and the “Toreador Song.” In 
Albert Stoessel Detroit heard a violinist 
of fine quality. Maurice Lafarge fur- 
nished artistic backgrounds at the piano. 

The Phitharmonic Course, under James 
E. Devoe, brought John McCormack to 
Detroit on Tuesday evening, Oct. 10, as 
its first attraction of the season. As 
usual, a capacity house heard him sing 
one of his characteristic programs. Mr. 
McCormack sang with that clearness and 
beauty of enunciation which has made 
him so enjoyable. Donald MacBeath, vio- 
linist, was the assisting artist, and Ed- 
win Schneider presided at the piano most 
acceptably. E. C. B. 








Bronx to Have Permanent Orchestra 


Rehearsals of the Bronx Forum Or- 
chestra, which is being organized under 
the auspices of the Bronx Open Forum, 
are now in progress under the direction 
of Cyril Towbin. Good spirit is being 
shown by those who are already members 
and applications to join from profes- 
sional as well as amateur musicians are 
being received. It is intended to estab- 
lish the orchestra—to consist of about 
fifty members—as a permanent institu- 
tion of the Bronx. 





TO RENT—Beautifully appointed 
Music Studio, at 257 West 86th St. 
Grand Piano. May be rented either 
by the hour, day, week or month for 
teaching or practice. No Residence. 
Address Box C, MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, 505 5th Avenue, New York. 











SONG RECITAL 


CARL SCHLEGEL 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA CO. 


MONDAY EVE., OCT. 30, at 8.15 
AEOLIAN HALL, 34 WEST 43rd ST. 


Reserved Seats, $2.00, $1.50, $1.00, 
7T5c. and 50c, 
Boxes, Seating Six, $15.00 
Now on Sale at the Box Office and at Haensel 
& Jones, 33 West 42d Street, to whom all mail 
orders should be addressed. 




















- Direction, HAENSEL & JONES 





Well-known vocal instructor desires to 
exchange against piano lessons by capable 
young teacher. Address F., Box 16, Musical 
America, 505 5th Ave., New York. — 


LARGE STUDIO, West 72nd Street, to sub- 
fet. Steinway Grand. Address L., Box 82, 
Musical America, 505 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Elegant Music Studio, two doors from Carnegie 
Hall, sublet for two or three days a week. Chicker- 
ing Grand Piano. JAS. MOORE, 150 W. 57th. 
Tel. Circle 1956. 





LYRIC DICTIO 


(DGRA DUTY JONES METHOD) 


MAY LAIRD BROWN 


(AUTHORIZED EXPONENT) 
Address: 1 West 89th Street, New York 





Henry T. Finck, etc. 
Oct. 2. 


Terms Moderate. 





The National Conservatory of Music of America 


Incorporated in 1885 and chartered in 1891 by Special Act of Congress. 
(JEANNETTE M. THURBER, Founder and President) 
ARTISTIC FACULTY: Romualdo Sapio, Adele Margulies, Leopold Lichtenberg, Leo Schulz, 
Enro!Iment in all branches, Sept. 21 to 30. 
31 years of continuously successful results. 
structors and Graduates than any other American Conservatory. 


Address Secretary, 126 and 128 West 79th St., New York City 


The 32d Scholastic Year Begins 
More prominent In- 
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“ SADKO” PREMIERE IN RUSSIAN BALLET’S OPENING WEEK 








Diaghileff Troupe, Sans Nijinsky, 
Presents Fantasie on Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Submarine Tone 
Poem Which Proves Pictorialiy 
Effective—Debut of Pierre 
Monteux, the French Conductor 


HE Diaghileff ballet began its de- 
ferred New York engagement at the 
Manhattan Opera House last Monday 
evening. 
There was a large, applausive audience 
and the committed upholders of the or- 
ganization, whose admiration for what- 
ever it may do knows no limits, were out 
in force. If disappointment was felt over 
the absence of Mr. Nijinsky (whose re- 
fractory ankle prohibited his appear- 
ance) and over the consequent postpone- 
ment of his newly devised “Till Eulen- 
spiegel,” one noticed no evidences of it. 
By way of consolation, the American 
premiere of Adolf Bolm’s fantasie 
on Rimsky-Korsakoff’s submarine tone 
poem, “Sadko,” was put forward one 
night. The only other element of novelty 
that the evening could offer was provided 
by the début in this country of Pierre 
Monteux, the French conductor, most inti- 
mately associated with the European tri- 
umphs of the company. Apart from that 
there were no new incidents, the pro- 
gram being one of those which the ballet 
offered in so many permutations and 
combinations last year. In other words, 
it supplied “Les Sylphides,” “Le Spectre 
de la Rose” and “Scheherazade.” Ex- 
cepting that the first named had a differ- 
ent (and a very much better) setting 
than before, there was nothing in the 
presentation of ary of the three works 
calling for close consideration at. pres- 
ent: They were carried out as effectually 
as on other occasions, and Mmes. Lopo- 
kowa, Revalles, Sokolova, Pflanz, Wasi- 
liewska, and Messrs. Bolm and Gavrilow 
earned their accustomed distinctions. 
“Sadko” Makes Pictorial Appeal 


As for “Sadko,” its merits proved to 
be chiefly pictorial. The Jramatic mo- 
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Photo by White Studios 


Adolf Bolm as “Sadko” 


tive is too tenuous to engage the inter- 
est or attention very seriously, and the 
early-written score of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
(which has been heard here in concert 
without any palpitations of excitement) 
is a sort of sea piece, alluring in orches- 
tral color, and in atmospheric suggestion 
a background fully sufficient to the stage 
proceedings, but insignificant as regards 
deeper musical substance. 

Mr. Bolm’s fantasie must not, of 
course, be confused with the “Sadko” 
given in Paris, which was the ballet out 
of Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera of that 
name, seasoned with some vocal num- 
bers from that work. Musically, the 
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The Sea Princess and Her Attendant Mermaids in “Sadko” 


tone poem and the opera are related only 
to the extent of a few themes, the opera 
being a much later outgrowth of Rim- 
sky’s preoccupation with the legend of 
the gusly player of Novgorod. Freder- 
ick Martens, whose erudition on all topics 
appertaining to ballet is the profoundest, 
recorded the legend and its ramifications 
and variants in MUSICAL AMERTCA re- 
cently, so that further examination of 
the matter may be spared at this writ- 
ing. The spectator is shown in this par- 
ticular version only the descent of Sadko, 
the minstrel, to the depths, his perform- 
ance upon the gusly which he has op- 
portunely carried down from his ship, 
and the effect of that performance, which 
is to inspire the inevitable terpsichorean 


orgy, at which the Sea King must needs 
dance himself to death so that the Sea 
Princess, his daughter, may unceremo- 
niously elope with Sadko in an accom- 
modatingly mobile conch shell. 


A Deep-Sea Garden 


The Diaghileff people have shown few 
scenes more strikingly beautiful than 
Anisfeld’s deep-sea garden, with ics 
wealth of green subaqueous vegetation 
set off against dim distances of indigo 
blue, and alive with writhing crusta- 
ceans, devil-fish, seahorses, and other 
oceanic creatures. True, the crabs and 
lobsters did nvt sustain their char- 
acteristic movements very consistently 
throughout the ballet, but then license 


must probably be allowed for the infre- 
quency of such piscatorial bacchanals. 
Messrs. Bolm and Jazwinsky and Mlle. 
Doris enacted the three leading parts in 
this. But it was not their fault that 
these parts did not stand out in the en- 
semble. 

As a sort of overture to “Sadko,” two 
numbers from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera, 
“Le Coq d’Or,” were given. They proved 
fairly interesting, and not unsuggestive 
of Moussorgsky. Mr. Monteux’s conduct- 
ing throughout the evening showed him 
to be a musician of remarkable finesse 
and delicacy of feeling, and one who may 
be depended upon to obtain from a com- 
position every detail of its inherent 
value. m. ©. F- 





NEW OPERA COMPANY 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Several Novelties Promised—En- 
larged Orchestra Begins 
Season Brilliantly 


Bureau of Musical America, 
10 South Eighteenth St., 
Philadelphia, Oct. 16, 1916. 


A new company, to be known as the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 
will give a series of performances at the 
Academy of Music beginning Dec. 18, 
with four performances every week at 
popular prices. The artists engaged in- 
clude Regina Vicarino, the coloratura so- 
prano; Pilade Sinagra, Enrico Montefino, 
lyric tenors; Bartolemmeo Dadone, dra- 
matic baritone, and Giuseppi Sorgi, bass. 
The general manager will be William 
Rosenbach, and Ettore Martini will be 
musical director. A chorus of sixty and 
an orchestra of fifty are promised. 
Among novelties promised is “Karma,” a 
new three-act opera by Director Martini; 
“Ruy Blas,” by Marchetti, and “La Cen- 
erentola,” by Rossini. 

Before a large audience in the Acad- 
emy of Music, the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, under Leopold Stokowski, gave its 
first concert of the season. A somewhat 
overbalanced program included a set of 
variations on a theme of Hiller by the 
late Max Reger. The work was bril- 
liantly done but would have fared better 
as a principal number, with shorter 
works as a background. The salient fea- 
ture of the artistically pleasing concert 
was, of course, Brahms’ Third Sym- 
phony. Other numbers included Bee- 
thoven’s “Coriolan” Overture, and the 


Sibelius tone poem “Finlandia,” effect- 
ively given. Several additions to the or- 
chestra, which now numbers ninety-four, 
and a new stage setting and platform 
were noticable improvements. 

A series of eight symphony, oratorio 
and popular concerts under Clarence Rey- 
nolds, will be given at the Baptist Tem- 
ple during the winter. The first will be 





given on Oct. 26, with Mary Jordan, con- 
tralto. 

A number of recitals in Witherspoon 
Hall has been arranged by Arthur Jud- 
son for the coming season. The first of 
the series will be given Nov. 1, when 
Elizabeth Dickson, mezzo soprano and 
lieder singer, will be presented. 

M. B. SwAAs. 








FREMSTAD TO BE HEARD IN 
BOTH OPERA AND CONCERT 








LIVE FREMSTAD has become some- 

thing of an art religion to a very 
great number of American music-lovers. 
She embodies to their mind as vital and 
as exalted an artistic principle as did 
Lilli Lehmann in an earlier day. She 
illustrates the deep and yet the all too 
unappreciated truth that an artist, to 
command the warm love of multitudes 
need not seek to encompass it through 
the debasement of her loftiest in- 
stincts or the apneal to meretricious- 
ness and triviality. The great triumph 
of her career lies in the lasting domina- 
tion she obtained over thousands who, for 
a long time, were only half conscious of 
her tremendous significance to them. 
However much they may have suc- 
cumbed to the spell of her matchless 
Wagnerian impersonations in the opera 
house it was only the news of her with- 
drawal that awakened them to the ex- 
tent of their reverence and affection. 
How completely she had engaged this 


love was revealed in a wondrous light 
that unforgettable evening two years ago 


when she sang her final Elsa at the 
Metropolitan. 

Since that time the claim that she has 
been forgotten or effectually superseded 
has very frequently been advanced. To 
no purpose, however. The opera-going 
public has set its seal on nobody as her 
legitimate successor or substitute. Nor 
could it, for souls so great are rare. Her 
passing from the local operatic sphere 
is, let it be hoped, temporary. But far 
from dispersing her following it has 
strengthened and united it in the bond of 
a fervent cult. To all such Olive Frem 
stad stands forth to-day as a far nobler 
power and more puissant inspiration than 
she did a decade past. 

What remains to be said at present of 
her inapproachable Briinnhilde, Isolde, 
Kundry, Venus and Sieglinde that has 
not been said a thousand times? Or of 
her rare skill and charm on the concert 
stage that, in the past two seasons, has 
not been repeatedly signalized? She will 
again be heard extensively in recital and 
concert this year, and Chicago will en- 
joy the priceless privilege of seeing her in 
opera. Meanwhile it remains a source of 
enduring gratification to Americans that 
Lilli Lehmann’s indisputable successor 
in the Wagnerian field is their com- 
patriot. H. F. P. 
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WERRENRATH’S ART SUPERBLY DISPLAYED 





Baritone’s New York Recital a 
Performance of Striking 
Distinction 

REINALD WERRENRATH, baritone; song 


recital; Aeolian Hall, afternoon, Oct. 14; ac- 
companisi, Richard Epstein. The program: 


Recit. “From the Rage of the Tempest,” 
aria, “Hear Me, Ye Winds and Waves,” 
Handel; “Some Rival Has Stolen’My True 
Love Away” (Surrey Air), arr. by Lucy 
Broadwood; “Sweet Nymph, Come to Th 
Lover” (Thomas Morley), arr. by Frederic 
Keel; “My Lovely Celia” (George Monro), 
arr. by H. Lane Wilson; “The Prett 
Creature” (Stephen Storace), arr. by H. 
Lane Wilson; “Min Tanke er et Maegtigt 
Fjeld,” “Langs en A,” “Et Syn,” “En Svane” 
and “Efteraarsstormen,”’ g; “Abend- 
gebet” “Auf Wachtposten,” Hans Hermann; 
“Wanderers Nachtlied,’ Joseph Marz; 
“Daheim,’ Hugo Kaun; “Ulysses” (written 
for Mr. Werrenrath), George Siemonn; 
“Adoration,” Kurt Schindler; “Two Epi- 
taphs, ‘Upon a Child’ ‘Upon a Virgin,” 
Harvey orthington Loomis; “The Pipes of 
Pan,” Elgar. 





R. WERRENRATH has returned to 
his old custom of giving his New 
York recital early in the fall. Last year 
he postponed it till April, much to the 
chagrin of those who have grown to an- 
ticipate this baritone’s concert as the out- 
standing vocal landmark of the season’s 
inception. But this winter he will be 
heard three times instead of once, greatly 
to the satisfaction of those who hitherto 
have considered his solitary annual ap- 
pearance unpardonably insufficient. _ 
The promise of further recitals did 
not diminish the size of Mr. Werrenrath’s 
audience last Saturday. Its joy in the 
singer’s performances was no less than 
usual. In truth, Mr. Werrenrath’s sing- 
ing furnished ample warrant for unre- 
stricted delight. Such superlative dis- 
closures of vocal artistry linger refresh- 
ingly in the mind through months of 
crowded musical happenings. 
Of late Mr. Werrenrath’s art has won- 
derfully mellowed, and his style is quick- 


ened with a warmth formerly more or 
less foreign to it. His delivery of many 
things on Saturday had a power of emo- 
tional suggestion and a penensy of 
beauty almost tear-compelling. As al- 
ways, there was constant occasion to ad- 
mire the aristocratic distinction of such 
art, the wonderfully sensitive and music- 
al treatment of the phrase, the breadth 
and authority of manner. Only the ex- 
pressive variety and appeal are now 
deeper and more comprehensive. 

A slight touch of cold seemed to rest 
on the baritone’s lower tones, but could 
not effectually influence the splendor of 
his singing. On the whole, he was in 
magnificent voice from his superb decla- 
mation of the recitative from Handel’s 
“Julius Caesar,” to the closing encore. 
Truly there are few singers to-day quali- 
fied as he is to cope with the majestic- 
ally arched phrases and to lay bare the 
character and content of the Handelian 
airs. The old English folk-songs—par- 
ticularly “My Lovely Celia”—were en- 
trancing in tenderness and delicate ex- 
pression, and the high-water mark of the 
recital was reached in the thrilling songs 
of Grieg, which this baritone so ey 
cultivates. ‘The audiences, charmed wit 
his singing of the “Swan” and the dra- 
matic “Autumn Storms,” insisted on ex- 
tras, in compliance with which he gave 
the “First Primrose” and “Lauf der 
Welt.” How wonderZully Mr. Werren- 
rath would sing Grieg’s absurdly neg- 
lected “At Mother’s Grave,” “The 
Youth,” “The Mountain Maid,” “On the 
Journey Home” and a few others that 
nobody ever hears in our concert halls! 

Neither the songs of Hans Hermann 
nor Joseph Marx proved especially indi- 
vidual, and in times like these such songs 
as Hugo Kaun’s “Daheim” are always in 
roma g e taste. Of the English group 

arvey Loomis’s “Two Epitaphs” were 
much the best. Encores in the course of 
the concert included “Drink to Me Only,” 
Strauss’s “Allerseelen” and Whiting’s 
“Fuzzy Wuzzy.” 

Richard Epstein accompanied with his 
customary skill. 





GANZ PLAYS WITH 
WONTED BRILLIANCY 


Pianist Warmly Welcomed in His 
Return to New York Recital 
Platform 


RUDOLPH GANZ, piano recital, A€olian 
Hall, afternoon, Oct. 15. The program: 


“Faschingsschwanck aus Wien,” Schu- 
mann; Sonata, No. 2, in B flat minor, Op. 36, 
Rachmaninoff; Six Preludes. Debussy— 
“Voiles,’ “Hommage 4a 8S. Pickwick, Esq., 
IP’. P. M. P. C.,”? “Ondine,” “General Lavine” 
-eccentric, “La fille aux cheveux de lin,” 
Feux d’artifice’; Two ‘Nocturnes, Chopin— 
C Minor, Op. 48, No. 1, and A Flat ajor, 
Op. 32, No. 2; Two Etudes, Liset—“Har- 
monies du soir,’ “Mazeppa (after Victor 
HIugo). 








The warmest kind of a welcome greeted 
Mr. Ganz’s return to the concert plat- 
form after his year of public inactivity, 
during which—save for a few chamber 
music and semi-private appearances— 
he had devoted himself to teaching. Lov- 
ers of piano playing do not willingly 
forego the healthy, virile qualities of 
this sterling artist, whose work is so 
refreshing in these days of eccentricity 
and exaggeration by reason of its sanity, 
balance and solid vigor. He was in his 
heartiest mood on Sunday. His season 
of quiescence appears to have enlarged 
and accentuated the native characteris- 
tics of his performances. It would be 
difficult to recall when he has displayed 
here such robustness, such massiveness 
of tonal effect, power consistently sus- 
tained at so tremendous a pitch or 
deftness and dexterity so unfaltering. 
One scarcely knew whether to marvel 
more at his iron endurance or at the 
flashing brilliancy and the audacious 
sweep and plangency of his interpreta- 
tions. What if he was at moments vig- 
orous to excess! The sheer excitement 
of the precipitate rush and the thrilling 
exuberance of motion served to condone 
= might have undone a lesser person- 
ality. 

, aN “Faschingsschwanck” is 
an infrequent visitant on local programs 
and though it does not embody the high- 
est inspiration of its composer, there 
is abundant reason for its more frequent 
hearing. Mr. Ganz careered through its 
fast movements with magnificent aplomb 
and did not sentimentalize the romanza. 


Enormous power and a propelnne dra- 
matic instinct pervaded his delivery of 
Rachmaninoff’s sonata. But what a 
waste of precious time and effort! There 
is undoubtedly at the root of this work 
real sincerity of emotional conviction. 
But save for a few sparse kernels of fine 
thought the musical investment thereof 
is sadly barren of really salient ideas, is 
deficient in contrasting moods and fear- 
fully noisy. Each of the three move- 
ment loses itself in insufferably discur- 
sive vaporings. The whole affair is a 
weariness and a burden to the flesh. 
Nor are a round half-dozen of De- 
bussy’s second set of preludes altogether 
edifying. The idiom is stereotyped to-day 
and in content they are, as a whole, less 
interesting than the earlier-written ones. 
“Voiles,” “La fille aux cheveux de lin” 
and “Feux d’artifices’” would have been 
plenty. Still Mr. Ganz played them stun- 
ningly, and with a delicacy and a sub- 
tlety of tints not ordinarily at the com- 
mand of so forcibly outspoken a pianist. 
In particular the scintillant “Feux d’arti- 
fice” took the audience by the ears. With 
Liszt Mr. Ganz was in his most confirmed 
mood and he rode the breakers of the 
“Mazeppa” study with reckless prowess 
and complete success. Among the audi- 
ence which applauded him with might 
and main were several pianists of pre- 
eminence. mm. F. Be 





Stranded Opera Artists Return from 
South America 


Several members of a stranded opera 
company were aboard the steamship An- 
con that arrived in New York on Friday 
of last week from South America via 
Panama. Merica Ancini, the manager, 
said that the company had been stranded 
in Bogota, the capital of Colombia, and 
that it was engaged to appear by Presi- 
dent Concia of Colombia, who guaranteed 
the trip. The venture was a financial 
failure, and only five members of the 
company had managed to obtain money 
for passage on the Ancon by selling musi- 
cal instruments and part of their ward- 
robes. These were Hetty Rost, Paula 
Ansolini, Mimi Ansolini, the manager, 
and Michael Nicosia, the conductor. 





Two Boston Symphony Men Join Staff of 
New England Conservatory 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 19.—Boaz Piller, 
bassoon player of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, replacing Peter Sadony, who 
died Sept. 19, has been added to the 
teaching body of the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. Another Boston 
rf age J man to join the Conservatory 
faculty this season for the first time is 
F. Hein, the horn player. W. H. L. 
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TRIUMPHS AT 
MAINE FESTIVALS 
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“Graveure is a baritone who 
will rank very favorably with any 
who ever sung at the Maine Fes- 
tivals, and he has a personality 
that is all his own. He is not 
a large man, but there is a dig- 
nity and nobility in his appear- 
ance that would attract attention 
anywhere. 

“Graveure’s voice is remark- 





© Ira L. Hill 


“Mr. Graveure made his first 
appearance in Mr. Crist’s new 
work, ‘The Parting.’ The bari- 
tone was effusively greeted and 
interpreted the masterly writing 
with splendid artistry, which 
must have been gratifying to the 
composer, who came from Bos- 
ton especially for the first public 
performance and was in the 
audience. The work, a song 
poem, is an amibtious one and 
requires more extended mention 
than is possible at this writing. 

Mr. Graveure responded to the 
hearty applause which greeted 
his efforts by singing the Pro- 
logue from Pagliacci in brilliant 


The Bangor Commercial, October 7, 1916: 


ably well controlled, and in grave 
or gay is equally well effective 
Graveure is without question one 
of the greatest singers that has 
ever been heard in Bangor. His 
production of tone is marvellous ; 
his power of sustained song and 
the modulation of his big bari- 
tone voice are alike remarkable. 
As a dramatic singer he has few 
equals. 

“The softer notes were, though 
breaths of melody, robbed of 
nothing of clarity, as if melody’s 
mere echo had come into its own, 
losing nothing of sweetness and 
color and enthralling tone, with- 
out volume but with vibrant sway 
over every listener until the great 
audience seemed in spellbound 
unison, loth for the notes to 
cease. Especially was this true, 
too, of the wonderful voice of 
Graveure, and the trained mu- 
sician knows the great truth of 
this—that volume of sound is 
attained far more easily than are 
those wonderful softened pas- 
sages which make or mar an ex- 
quisite interpretation.” 


The Portland Evening Express and Advertiser, October 11, 1916: 


style, and this favorite vocalist 
was also recalled for a second 
encore. His voice is an excep- 
tional one; he has rare intelli- 
gence and commands resources 
that not every singer possesses. 
His other selections were Mas- 
senet’s Vision Fugutive, in which 
the baritone did some of his most 
appealing work, being liberally 
encored. At least three times did 
this fine singer favor the audi- 
ence after this rendition. His 
hearers were bound not to be 
satisfied, and both Mr. Graveure 
and Miss Painter were most ac- 
commodating in the number of 
encores given.” 














Mr. GRAVEURE will give his 
First New York Recital of this Season 
at Aeolian Hall, on Wednesday afternoon, October 25th, 
at 3 o’clock 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Management: Antonia Sawyer, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 

To that large social world for which 
musie begins with the opera and more 
recently, according to fashion, with the 
Russian Ballet, the notable first night 
was the opening of the Russians at the 
Manhattan Opera House, with “Sadko,” 
“a fantastic poem,” so-called. 

The action takes place below the waves 
in a haunt of the mermaids and the 
fishes—as is appropriate in these days 
of submarines. 

According to the ever-reliable William 
B. Chase of the Evening Sun, Adolf 
Bolm, who takes the leading rédle, is re- 
ported to have made special studies at 


the Prince of Monaco’s maritime museum 
to perfect these “whirling dances.” 

Now, I happen to have visited this par- 
ticular museum, which I did not find 
anything extraordinary. 

In many respects it is not as good as 
some of the national fishery exhibits we 
have had in this country and it certainly, 
o far as sea life is concerned, is not in it 
for a minute with the wonderful mu- 
seum in Naples. 

However, if Bolm went down into a 
few tanks at Monaco to find inspiration 
for the “whirling dances,” it was prob- 
ably cheaper than going to the gaming 
tables, not far off at Monte Carlo, where 
he would have met an entirely different 
crowa. 

“Sadko,” the one novelty produced on 
the first night, is a riot of color, of move- 
ment. It works up to a wild abandon, 
which, with a crash, comes suddenly to 
a full stop as the lovers rise in a shell 
of mother-of-pearl through the waters. 

I should have enjoyed the performance 
more but for an imbecile who sat behind 
me and who tried to whistle some of the 
music. 

He had a lady with him, who called 
him “Darling” repeatedly. 

I doomed the imbecile to death, but de- 
bated, in my mind, whether Kipling was 
not right when he wrote “the female of 
the species is more deadly than the 
male!” 

* * * 

The serious musical season may be 
aid to have commenced, with the various 
recitals of Kreisler and Ganz, the Swiss 
nianist, who has been sweating blood at 
his bungalow in Naples (Maine, not 
Italy) all summer. 

Then there were swéet Anna Case, im- 
bedded in flowers, and Theo Karle, the 
Western tenor. 

I heard Karle some time ago and agree 
vith the critic of the Herald, who said 
that his art needs polish. 

The young man has undoubtedly a 
olce of considerable power. To this he 
idds an agreeable and engaging person- 
ility, but he lacks what he should have 
ind could have—a knowledge of what 
the Italians call “bel canto”—beautiful 
singing. 

When he can acquire that he will win 
4 national reputation. 

* * * 

A propos of Anna Case, I see our good 
friend Henderson, of the Sun, uses her 
aS an opportunity to get rid of some of 
the bile which he has evidently accumu- 
lated during the summer. 

Incidentally, he sneers at the musical 
papers, 

In last Sunday’s issue of the Sun Mr. 
Henderson delivers himself as follows: 
“The outburst of Anna Case on 
Wednesday evening was not an epoch- 
making event, but before it there was 
some interesting history. The young 
woman was discovered by Andreas Dip- 
pel, what time he was a member of the 


unfortunate dual monarchy at the Metro- 
politan.” 

I believe Mr. Henderson is correct in 
this, for Anna Case was “discovered” by 
Andreas when he was dumped out of a 
motor car and while, together with his 
car, he was being “reconstructed” in the 
local blacksmith’s shop, heard the black- 
smith’s daughter singing. 

To return to Mr. Henderson’s article: 
“She was,” says he, “a member of the 
Metropolitan re Company for sev- 
eral seasons. She sang small parts and 
looked beautiful. She showed promise 
and as the Happy Shade in Gluck’s 
‘Orfeo e Euridice’ displayed a lovely 
voice and a fairly well developed art. 
Later she sang Sophie in ‘Der Rosen- 
kavalier’ and went to pieces on the ap- 
palling passage with the high B in it, 
as did her successor. 

“After that she was not prominent at 
the opera, though she sang at Sunday 
night concerts. And then last season 
she suddenly acquired much of the splen- 
dor of the Queen of Sheba. The musical 
journals have contained pictures of her 
ornate summer home at Seabright, her 
automobile, her saddle horse, her house- 
hold entourage. Papers in all parts of 
the country have published her portrait, 
together with columns of information 
about her successes. 

“And, though it all came at once like 
the dazzling explosion of a sky rocket in 
a dark night, there is little danger that 
there will be a descent like a falling 
stick. Miss Case had some goods to 
bring to market and she will not be 
neglected.” 

I give Mr. Henderson’s reference to 
Miss Case in full, so that if your readers 
do not read it as I read it, I cannot be 
accused of having garbled the quotation. 

As I read it, Mr. Henderson, as the 
self-constituted guardian of the morals 
of the musical world, of course, together 
with the worthy Dean, his friend, Herr 
Krehbiel, evidently considers the news- 
paper prominence given Miss Case un- 
deserved. 

He certainiy insinuates that she owes 
such popularity she may have, her flow- 
ers, her automobile, her saddle-horse and 
her luxurious surroundings to that kind- 
ly “protection” which beautiful women 
on the stage are always able to secure, 
rather than to her work and her talent. 

This is where I raise a strong and, 
I trust, effective protest—although I have 
not the honor of Miss Case’s personal ac- 
quaintance. 

I have met her, it is true, two or three 
times, when she was very much “on the 
iob,” in the shape of recitals to large and 
enthusiastic audiences in various parts 
of the country. 

As to her voice and ability, let me say 
that Mr. W. B. Chase, Mr. Henderson’s 
coadjutor of the Evening Sun, says: 

“At the first low note of Monteverdi’s 
lament from ‘Ariana,’ the singer estab- 
lished her conquest of the public that 
loves beauty in a woman’s voice. Her 
‘Angels Ever Bright and Fair’ from 
Handel, was one of the most perfect bits 
of soprano singing heard in recent years. 
The English words fell in lines as ex- 

uisite as the pearls about a girlish 
throat—and there were yards of those.” 

Mr. Henderson’s friend, the Dean (or 
was it Mr. Vernon?), said in the 
Tribune: 

“Her voice is to-day one of the most 
beautiful natural organs to be heard in 
the world, either of opera or concert, and 
if properly directed ought to put its pus- 
sessor in the front rank of concert sing- 
ers.’ 

Mr. Aldrich, in the Times, said: 

“Miss Case’s voice is a light soprano 
of the most marked quality, of beautiful 
freshness and transparent purity, when 
it is heard at its best.” 

At the same time Mr. Aldrich pointed 
out, as I have done, that Miss Case’s 
voice is not at its best when she forces it 
or uses it for music that does not lie 
within her natural range, because it is 
too high. 

To these eminent critics, in the discus- 
sion of Miss Case’s recital, I would like 
to add Mr. Henderson himself. For, if 
he wrote the article in the Sun, in which 
her concert was reviewed, it had many 
words of warm praise. 

In the last two or three years Miss 
Case has been touring through the coun- 
try, giving recitals, which, as I said, 
have been very successful, so that, in- 
stead of starting her career with a con- 
cert in New York, she gave her recital 
here, after she had practically conquered 
the rest of the country first—an emi- 
nently wise proceeding—as I have been 
told that the receipts at Carnegie Hall 
were pretty nearly $2,000. 

With regard to her pictures in the mu- 
sical papers, her automobile, saddle 
horse, etc., etc., etc., to which Mr. Hen- 
derson sarcastically refers, let me sug- 
gest to Mr. Henderson that Miss Case’s 
picture also appeared in his own paper, 
the Sun. 

With respect to the “accessories,” let 
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Rudolph Ganz, Swiss Pianist, who has become very popular in this country 
and has wielded great influence upon our musical life through the large 


number of his American pupils. 





me say that Miss Case has certainly 
earned money enough to buy a car as 
well as a saddle horse. 

I go into these details for the reason 
that Mr. Henderson has run amuck 
against one of my principles, which is, 
that we have nothing to do with the 
private life of anyone on the stage, when 
the position of that person on the stage 
is won by their talent. 

When, Lanuvar, a person uses the stage 
for other than legitimate purposes and 
has not much talent, then, I will agree 
with Mr. Henderson that it is time to 
rise up in protest. 

But that is not the case with Anna 
Case! 

+ + + 

Whenever operatic singers get hard 
up or are stranded “Somewhere in the 
East” or “Somewhere in the West” they 
go to bed comforting themselves, even 
when supperless, that there is always 
Central and South America, to which (if 
they could only get enough money for 
carfare) they could go and return with 
bags of gold and gold dust. 

How little they know of that wonder- 
ful country of coffee and revolutions. 

I am reminded of this by seeing, in 
large type, an article in the various New 
York papers, headed: 


“STRANDED OPERA SINGERS RE- 
TURN IN THE STEERAGE 
“Members of Company That Came to 
Grief at Colombia Tell of Hard- 
ships Endured.” 


And there you are! 

It appears that, at the instance of 
President Concia of Colombia, of Central 
America, a company of sixty-five valiant 
singers, headed by Prof. Carlo Nicosia, 
went down there to give opera. 

What happened is veiled more or less 
in mystery, but it seems the President 
repudiated his responsibility. When the 
singers protested, some of them were 
locked up until their tempers had cooled, 
some disappeared into the jungle, while 
a remnant, headed by the noble Nicosia, 
who is said to have pawned a valuable 
violin, fled on a steamer back to New 
York. 

Not long ago, you know, our good 


friend, Bavagnoli, went down to Buenos 
Ayres to the opera there on an engage- 
ment which offered him ample reward, 
but when he got there he found the 
opera house closed and dark and he had 
to come back, pay his own expenses—and 
there you are again! 

So it is better to suffer the ills there 
are in New York, Paris and London than 
to flee to others in Central and South 
America that you know not of—till you 
get there! 
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The papers have made much of a lady 
by the name of Frances Nash, who is 
said to be the five-million-dollar heiress 
of the Smelter Trust and who, spurning 
her wealth and refusing to be a pam- 
pered butterfly of society, studied for 
years as a pianist and recently appeared 
in Afolian Hall. 

I believe she also studied in Europe, 
especially in Berlin. 

She has been interviewed in the Eve- 
ning World and other papers on the 
emptiness of the life the society people 
lead. 

Her playing, they tell me, shows that 
she has worked hard, that she has cer- 
tainly considerable talent, “which time 
will broaden,” as they say of them all, 
and that her personality is attractive. 

The point in the issue is this: 

Would Miss Nash have attracted any- 
thing like the attention she has had she 
not been the five-million-dollar heiress of 
the Smelter Trust, but just plain Frances 
Nash—from the East Side, let us say. 

Perhaps she herself, as she appears to 
be a very sensible girl, would have liked 
it better had she been permitted to ap- 
pear just “fon the merits.” 

* + * 

Walter L. Bogert, writing in the New 
York Globe, reminds us that when Reiss, 
Lucy Gates, Bispham and Mabel Gar- 
rison give “the two little Mozart operas” 
next week it will not be the first time 
one, at least, of these works has been 
performed in New York. 

Bogert tells us that Theodore Habel- 
mann, formerly stage manager of the 
Metropolitan, presented “Bastien et Bas- 
tienne” in costume, with scenery, at a 





[Continued on page 8] 
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meeting of the Musical Salon, held in 
the Beaux Arts Building in February of 
1905. 

The singers at that time were Beatrice 
Bowman, Justus Thatcher and Edward 
Lankow. Mr. Bogart accompanied the 
performance at the piano. 

The opera was again given in 1914 at 
the MacDowell Club, in costume and with 
scenery, under the direction of W. H. 
Humiston. That was its first perform- 
ance with orchestra in this country. 

All of which shows that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun. 

At the same time, let me repeat my 
hope of success for Mr. Reiss’s enter- 
prise, so that he may be encouraged to 
repeat the performance. I understand 
that it is, so far, scheduled only for one 
afternoon. 

* aa * 

William B. Chase of the Evening Sun 
prints a very pretty story from North- 
east Harbor, where the Maine summer 
musical colony is located. He credits it 
to Walter Damrosch. 

Leopold Godowsky told Mr. Damrosch 
how his piano-playing neighbors were 
with him all the time. 

“When the wind blows from the east 
I hear Gabrilowitsch,” said Godowsky; 
“when the wind is south I hear Bauer 
across the bay; when it blows from the 
west I hear Hofmann.” 

“And when,” he added, “the wind 
comes from the north, then I hear noth- 
ing.” 

“No pianos there?” asked Damrosch 
of Godowsky. 

“That,” exclaimed the dean of the col- 
ony, with great emphasis, “that is Fried- 
berg. He’s an artist.” 

How these pianists love one another, 

Says 


Your MEPHISTO. 





Ethel Leginska Opens Brooklyn Insti- 
tute’s Season 
The Brooklyn Institute’s season opened 


with a recital by Ethel Leginska on Oct. 
13, which, besides auguring well for a 
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good patronage at the institute, spoke 
volumes for the influence of the English 
pianist upon the musical mind of Brook- 
lyn. Every seat had been taken days in 
advance, presaging the interest that was 
to evoke five encores from the small, boy- 
ishly dressed player. Mme. Leginska’s 
interpretations were marked by dramatic 
intensity and verve, not without obedi- 
ence to contrast, for which her excep- 
tional technique was constantly at her 
service. Her performance throughout 
was impressive. Because of the popu- 
larity of Mme. Leginska another program 
was scheduled by the institute for Oct. 
17. Oy. Th. F- 


Merle Alcock and Bechtel Alcock Laden 
for Middle Western Tour 


Merle Alcock, contralto, Bechtel Al- 
cock, tenor, and Harry Oliver Hirt, pian- 
ist, left New York on Sunday for Kansas 
City, where they will open a three-weeks’ 
tour through the Middle West. Mrs. 
Alcock will use a new song by Ward- 
Stephens, “There’s Ever a Song Some- 
where,” the poem of which was written 
by the late James Whitcomb Riley, and 
Mr. Alcock will introduce the new song, 
“The Awakening,” by Charles Gilbert 
Spross. 








Artists Booked for Cornell 


Concert Course 


ITHACA, N. Y., Oct. 14.—The music 
department of Cornell University will 
bring five famous soloists for the an- 
nual winter concerts. The first concert 
will be given Nov. 3 and the last Feb. 
23. Artists booked are Mischa Elman, 
Mme. Leginska, Pasquale Amato, May 
Peterson, Percy Grainger and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, under Walter 
Damrosch. N. G. B. 


Alma Gluck Delights Warren (Ohio) 
Audience, Despite Her Cold 


WARREN, OHIO, Oct. 14.—On Monday 
evening Alma Gluck appeared at the 
Opera House, opening the Hutchinson 
artist series. Her program was well 
selected and ably sung in spite of the 
fact that the diva was just recovering 
from a cold. A large audience was de- 
lighted with the recital. The able ac- 
companist was Anton Hoff. L. B. D. 


Famous 





SPIERING EVOKES 
BUFFALO APPLAUSE 


Violinist Displays His Mastery 
in Varied Program—Ornstein 
Barstow Recital 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Oct. 12.—Under the 
auspices of the entertainment committee 
of D’Youville College, a concert was 
given by Theodore Spiering, violinist, in 
the College Hall, Oct. 10. Mr. Spiering 
presented an unusually fine program, 
made up of compositions by Tartini, Bee- 





thoven, Dvorak - Kreisler, Brahms, 
Joachim, Vieuxtemps, Ondricek and 
Tschaikowsky. These numbers in their 


widely differing characteristics gave Mr. 
Spiering an excellent opportunity to dis- 


play his mastery of technical points, as 
well as to reveal his warmth of musical 
feeling and great refinement of art. Mr. 
Spiering is a sincere artist and his suc- 
cess with the audience, which filled the 
hall, was immediate. His accompani- 
ments were in the thoroughly efficient 
hands of Maurice Eisner. 

In the Assembly Room of the Church 
of the Messiah, Walter Bently Ball, bari- 
tone of Rochester, gave a folk-song re- 
cital on Oct. 3. Mr. Ball a some 
interesting examples of these songs, his 
program representing Hungary, Ger- 
many, Italy, France, Bohemia, England, 
Ireland, Scotland, Isle of Man and Amer- 
ica. He sang with an evident under- 
standing and appreciation of musical and 
literary values; each song was sung in 
English, the translations in the main be- 
ing excellent. There was a good sized 
audience present, which applauded the 
singer heartily. In addition to his song 
program, Mr. Ball gave an excellent 
reading of Longfellow’s “Hiawatha’s 
Wooing,” set to music by Rossiter Cole. 
Fine accompaniments were furnished by 
Mrs. N. M. Gould. 

The J. N. Adam Company, at its first 
concert this season, presented Vera Bar- 
stow, violinist, and Leo Ornstein, pian- 
ist. Miss Barstow made a fine impres- 


HENRIETTE 





WAKEFIELD 


Contralto Late Metropolitan Opera Co. 


sion, revealing excellent points of tech- 
nique, a musical nature and true intona- 
tion. She was heartily applauded and 
added encore numbers. A. Christic 
Williams accompanied Miss Barstow ac- 
ceptably. Mr. Ornstein displayed his 
pianistic gifts to good advantage; 
warmth of feeling, command of the re- 
sources of the piano and excellence of 
style were constantly in evidence; he 
also was recalled and played encores. 

One of Buffalo’s oldest musicians, 
Prof. Carl A. Goehle, was given an ova- 
tion recentiy at the celebration of his 
fifty-fifth wedding anniversary. Gath- 
ered about him and his wife were his 
eleven children, forty grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren. Professor Goehle 
taught music in the public schools for 
many years, was organist of the Central 
Presbyterian Church for seventeen years, 
has been director of several German 
singing societies and has composed sev- 
eral choruses. In this, his eightieth year, 
he is in remarkable health. 

The chief choral work to be given at 
the May Music Festival will be Mendels- 
sohn’s “Elijah,” which the Philharmonic 
Chorus is now rehearsing. F. H. H. 





Merlin Davies, Welsh Tenor, Makes 


Début in New York 


Notwithstanding an injudiciously ar- 
ranged program Merlin Davies, Canadian- 
Welsh tenor, made a pleasing effect at 
his first New York recital Oct. 16 in 
Aeolian Hall. Mr. Davies’s flexible and 
well-schooled voice was shown to the best 
advantage in “Deeper and Deeper Still” 
and “The Total Eclipse,” from Héaidel’s 
oratorios “Jepthah” and “Sampson.” 
He went through the “Cielo e Mar” aria 
from “Gioconda” manfully, as if fully 
conscious that he had stepped out of his 
proper sphere. “Mam ai Baban,” a 
Welsh lullaby, an appealing bit to the 
audience, was done well. “Bois Epais,” 
Lully, and “L’Heure Exquise,” Hahn, 
likewise displayed a clear (if somewhat 
exaggerated) diction, and good head 
tones. The American group, including 
Chadwick’s “Allah,” and Coombs’s “Her 
Rose,” requiring warmth and color, were 
not within the reach of the singer. George 
F. Bauer was accompanist at the piano 
and organ. A. H. 





Som? Important Engagements 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL, 1916 


NEW YORK ORATORIO SOCIETY, “Messiah” Season 1915-16 
St. Matthew” Passion, Season 1916-17 


MANHATTAN OPERA HOUSE CONCERTS, November 1916 
NEW YORK LIEDERKRANZ, 1915 
SCRANTON SEMI-CENTENNIAL, October 1916 
MENDELSSOHN CLUB, Cleveland 1917 


Exclusive Direction: Walter Anderson, 171 West 57th Street, New York 
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ART OF PIANO-PLA YING IN GERMANY 


The Teutonic Tendency to Look with Suspicion Upon the Virtuoso Performance and Make 
“Conception” the All-Important Consideration—Profundity Sought at the Expense 
of Grace and Beauty—The Lack Now of the Leaven of Foreign Piano-Playing 





By EDWIN HUGHES 


- 














ERMAN piano playing! What vis- 
ions of Stuttgart, of Lebert and 
Stark, of Leipsic Conservatory and Ber- 
lin Hochschule fiir Musik the term calls 
up! Of long-bearded professors, precise, 
pedantic, thorough, thevreticaliy impec- 
cable! 
In Germany there is a _ well-defined 
tendency to look with sharp suspicion on 


any form of art in which the qualities of 
grace, ease, lightness, fluency, technical 
mastery without apparent effort, pre- 
dominate. The German spirit tends to 
associate all such qualities with the 
balmier climes of the Southland, or with 
races whose life-history has not been 
such a constant struggle against un- 
favorable natural conditions, as has Ger- 
many’s, and to regard them as foreign to 
German art. Profundity, severe earnest- 
ness, depth of purpose, weightiness—one 
is almost tempted to say heaviness, in- 
stead—these words express the directicn 
of German art ideals. In some directions 
there is an unfortunate tendency to for- 
get almost that there is such a thing as 
a joyful art of tone, where the lighter 
touch, the evanescent fancy can be given 
full play without a lowering of standards 
and a confusion of real art values. One 
German writer expressed himself quite 
aptly when, in speaking of modern Ger- 
man opera, he ventured to suggest to his 
countrymen that, if they stopped sweat- 
ing over the matter so much, they might 
begin to produce works of lasting value. 

Certain musical circles in Germany, 
“highbrow” circles we would dub them 
in the vernacular, take an infinite de- 
light in decrying virtuosi of every ilk, 
and, of course, the pizno virtuoso comes 
in for his share of the disapprobation. 
Some of the decriers would like to turn 
the word virtuoso into a term of musical 
disrespect. only, unfortunatelv for them, 
the publi¢ at large is always with the vir- 
tuoso, as in every other land, be he singer, 
pianist, violinist or what not. So that 
Caruso, Sauer, Kreisler and the rest who 
have succeeded in gaining the favor of 
the populace have had little cause to 
fear the depreciation of those who could 
not sing, play and fiddle quite as well 
as themselves. 


An Undeniable Influence 


But there is no denying the fact that 
this suspicion in regard to beautiful per- 
formances as such has had its influence 
on German musical life. Teachers, crit- 
ics and a large part of the intelligent 
musical public are affected by it, and 
influence one another reciprocally. The 
results have not raised the standing of 
German reproductive musical art in the 
eyes of the outside world. We all know 
the general opinion of German singing, 
as singing, of course, and quite apart 
from any consideration of the justifica- 
tion of its methods in the interpretation 
of the masterpieces of German creative 
art. And what violinists have thought 
of going to Germany during the last de- 
cade or two for study, except with a 
master of the instrument imported from 
Russia, France or Hungary? The in- 
fluence of this attitude on virtuoso piano- 
playing in Germany, on the development 
of beautiful piano-playing as an art in 
itself, has not been propitious. I do not 
use the term virtuoso viano-playing in 
the sense of pyrotechnical display of 
keyboard dexterity, but as something 
which, for the instrument, corresponds 
to the bel canto in singing. Germany is 
not known as the home of bel canto in 
singing (if I may be allowed a pleo- 
nasm). One hears of German singers 
going to Italy or to Paris to study the 
art of the song beautiful, but never of 
French and Italian singers making pil- 
grimages to Germany for the same pur- 
pose. And German musicians as a class 
do not foster the art of bel canto piano- 
playing. In Germany neither beautiful 
playing nor beautiful singing, as such, 
enjoy the esteem which they do in other 
musical countries. 

The artist’s conception of the compo- 
sition which he is reproducing is given 
the place of importance to such degree 
in Germany that the most extended al- 
lowances are often made for flaws in 
execution. German audiences will listen 
to any amount of bad singing from vo- 
calists who are otherwise splendid musi- 
‘lans and fine artists. Let us not, however, 


place German audiences in an absolutely 
unique vosition in this regard. for. not 
so many years ago, a German baritone 
whose singing, as singing, was almost 
excruciating, came over to song-enlight- 
ened America, and by pure dint of his 
remarkable gift of interpretation, aided, 
it is true, by a campaign of ftrumpet- 
tongued advertising publicitv. gained in 
the opinion of many musical people the 
position of the very first lieder singer 
of the day. 


The All-Important “Conception” 


I will not say that German audiences 
and critics are quite as lenient with 
pianists in regard to executive ability as 
they are with singers, still, taking the 
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Edwin Hughes, the Distinguished Amer- 
ican Pianist, Recently Returned from 
Germany 


matter by and large, the opinion in Ger- 
many is quite widespread that delin- 
quencies in execution are to be passed 
over quite lightly, as long as the im- 
pression is given that the “conception” 
is there. As a result, there is any 
amount of piano-playing of the Kapell- 
meister sort, posing and even passing 
muster as the genuine article in Ger- 
many. Pianists who make a specialty of 
“concevtion” are able sometimes to let 
the other features of their performance 
go to such a degree as to make their 
playing become almost unbearable to the 
pianistically educated ear, and still stand 
in the highest graces of both critics and 
public. 

There is a certain pianist who enioys 
a great reputation throughout all Ger- 
many as a Beethoven player of the first 
water, partly from the fact of his re- 
sembling Beethoven in appearance, and 
partly from his persistent playing of 
all-Beethoven programs, year in and 
year out. Although his playing is in 
many of its aspects positively mediocre 
in quality. rhythmically, tonally, and 
even from the standpoint of interpreta- 
tion, his performances of the Beethoven 
Sonatas are regarded almost in the light 
of revelations from above, and veople sit 
in the audience with their heads buried 
in their hands, lost in ecstacy over the 
(to them) wondrous nwrofundity of his 
readings. German audiences in general, 
provided they feel quite certain that the 
performer is a “good musician,” will lis- 
ten with the greatest apparent enjoy- 
ment to a grade of piano-playing that 
could command equal respect in no other 
musical country. If an artist can make 
the impression that his readings are 
deep, profound, touched by the inner 
spirit, his audiences are ready to over- 
look external faults. 

Now. far be it from the writer to wish 
to place the artist’s conception of a com- 
position, his inner grasp of its content, 
in any other than the exalted position 
which it should rightly occupy in repro- 
ductive art. In America we are per- 
haps too prone to give the first position 
to the virtuoso element in piano-playing, 
to the external beautv and finish of a 
rendition, whereas in Germany the trou- 


ble is in the other direction. The ideal 
lies undoubtedly in a combination of the 
two, in a unity of eminent virtuosity 
with equally eminent musicianship, a 
welding of the inner, “spiritual” concep- 
tion of a composition with an ideally 
beautifully execution of it. 


Few German Pianists of Eminence 


One would expect that the German 
attitude toward piano-playing in general 
would not make for a development of 
the highest type of piano-playing, and 
such indeed is the case. If one takes 
into consideration the enormous import- 
ance of the position which Germany oc- 
cupies otherwise in the world of music, 
the number of genuine German pianists 
who have been able to attain more than 
merely local fame is small in compari- 
son. I do not wish to say that Germany 
has not to-day her pianists who can 
easily bear comparison with the most 
mighty pianistic ‘Titans of any other na- 
tion or cime. If you should ask me 
whom one can place to-day above Emil 
Sauer, you would receive the answer, 
“No one,” and Sauer was born in Ham- 
burg—of all places! Still, during his 
youthful years at Moscow, Sauer, as a 
pupil of Nicholas Rubinstein, came 
strongly within the Slavic sphere of in- 
fluence, just as his later work with Liszt 
brought him into contact with the most 
international of all great musicians. I 
do not underestimate for a moment the 
wonderful virtuosity of a Wilhelm Bach- 
aus nor the deeply poetic playing of a 
Carl Friedberg, equally admirable also, 
by the way, fiom the purely virtuoso 
standpoint. I cou!d also name you one 
or two other German pianists whom you 
know not yet in America, but who are 
virtuosi of the first rank. But after 
these one or two others, I should have 
to stop, for the list is not a long one. 
Count up for yourself the list of eminent 
pianists now before the public, and you 
will find that the born and bred German 
artist is very much in the minority. 

Perhans it is a certain lack of fiexibil- 
ity in the German make-uv which is re- 
sponsible for the fact that other nations 
and races have equalled or surpassed 
them in the art of piano-playing, for 
there is no getting around the fact that 
an extraordinary amount of the quality 
of flexibility is necessary to make real 
music out of the box of wood and wires 
known as the piano. The Slavs have it 
in superabundance, so that anyone who 
would find the pianistic center of grav- 
ity must needs search for it somewhere 
down the Polish-Russian _ border-line. 
We Americans are not altogether 
without it. Leschetizky, whose class 
of pupils was certainly of a more in- 
ternational hue than that of any other 
piano master of decades past, considered 
that the Americans possessed as a whole 
more nurely pianistic talent, more nat- 
ural aptitude for the instrument, (aside 
from any consideration of musicianship, 
of course), than the Germans, and was 
fond of branding anything at the key- 
board which smacked of the stiff, the 
precise, the cut-and-dried, with the epi- 
thet “norddeutsche Schule.” Anyone 
who has visited moving-picture theaters 
in both Germany and America (yes, I 
am a frequenter of the “movies” on oc- 
casion) has remarked the infinite su- 
periority of the music, and particularly 
of the piano-plaving. in the American 
theaters. There is the vreatest amount 
of splendid pianistic talent goine to 
waste, from the standpoint of the serious 
musician, in these establishments, even 
in the most out-of-the-wav places, where- 
as in Germanv the music at a picture 
show is usually enough to drive one out 
of the place. 


The Exceptional Teacher 


There are, of course, teachers in Ger- 
many. yes, even Germans. some of them, 
who have not allowed themselves to be 
driven away from the ideals of piano- 
playing beautiful in and for itself, to 
whom the rough-hewn rendition, with 
plenty of “concevtion” thrown in, is by 
no means all-sufficient, and it is interest- 
ing to note that the promising younger 
German pianists come Jarvely from their 
classes. But there is little of this sort 
of teaching going on under the hide- 
bound régime of the conservatories and 
“High Schools for Music.” 

A large number of well-known pianists 


who have made their homes in German 
music-centers during the years past and 
whom we are accustomed to associate 
with German musical life, are in fact not 
Germans at all, but Austrians, Poles 
and Russians for the most part. A 
few even have been English and Ameri- 
cans. 

There is no question that the leaven 
of the foreign virtuoso has been very 
salutary for German _piano-playing. 
Since the war put its embargo on prac- 
tically all imports of the sort, there 
can be no denying that the foreign pian- 
ist has been missed in Germany, for, 
with the exception of a stray neutral 
here and there, and the Austrians who 
have given concerts in the Fatherland 
during the last two seasons, German 
artists have had the pianistic stage quite 
to themselves. French finesse, clarity, 
Slavic pliability, elasticity, will no doubt 
be welcomed again by the German piano- 
playing fraternity when the war clouds 
have finally blown over, for art in its 
larger aspects has ever been and will 
ever be an international matter, with 
neither place nor toleration for political 
feuds and commercial supremacies. 


EXCELLENT QUALITIES IN 
HENRION’S PIANO-PLAYING 


Belgian Artist Reappears in New York 
Recital and Discloses Unusual 
Musical Equipment 








One is always grateful for the advent 
of a young pianist like Théo Henrion, 
who gave a recital in ASolian Hall, New 
York, on Thursday evening of last week, 
for, although his work still lacks qual- 
ities vital to an artist of the highest 
standing, its excellences are sufficiently 
arresting and his aim and purpose so 
obviously directed toward the worthiest 
artistic ends as to promise the most sig- 
nificant developments. Mr. Henrion 
played in New York last year and at- 
tracted favorable attention. Last week 


the young Belgian acquitted himself 
even better. He played an exacting pro- 
gram that comprised Beethoven’s 


“Adieux, Absence et Retour” sonata, 
some of Schumann’s “Fantasiestiicke,” a 
Chopin group, Liszt’s B Minor Ballade, 
some Gréetry arrangements made by him- 
self and Brahms’s “Paganini Varia- 
tions.” 

Mr. Henrion plays with remarkable 
technical proficiency. His equipment is 
superlative and backed by a fund of 
power and resources of endurance quite 
astonishing in one so young. The finale 
of Beethoven’s sonata, the Liszt Ballade 
and the Brahms variations received per- 
formances coruscating in brilliancy and 
stimulating in rhythm and cumulative 
sonority. 

It is rather in the matter of tone qual- 
ity and in encompassing the deeper sig- 
nificance of the music that the young 
man’s shortcomings lie. There is far 
more in the slow movement of the so- 
nata than he disclosed; nor can he be 
said to have searched the heart of things 
in his Chopin numbers, most of which 
he also played much too fast. But this 
grasp of profounder secrets will prob- 
ably come in proper time, in conjunc- 
tion with Mr. Henrion’s own inner 
growth. His present abundance of ani- 
mation and electrical vitality should as- 
sist him to that end. His progress will 
be followed with sympathetic interest 
and he will always be ee eee 





Richard Keys Biggs Heard in Splendid 


Recital in Brooklyn 


Richard Keys Biggs, the concert or- 
ganist, gave a splendid recital on Mon- 
day evening, Oct. 16, at St. Luke’s 
Church in Brooklyn. On his program 
were Boéllmann’s “Suite Gothique,” the 
Meditation from Widor’s First Sym- 
phony. Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D 
Minor, the “Liebestod” from Wagner’s 
“Tristan,” the Finale from Vierne’s First 
Symphony and shorter pieces by Dvorak, 
Chopin, MacMaster and Vretblad. Mr. 
Biggs performed this list in a musicianly 
manner, and was received with warm ap- 
proval. He appears in Boston on Dec. 3 
in a recital at the Harvard Club before 
the New England Chapter of’ the Amer- 
ican Guild of Organists, of which he is a 
member. 





French Composer Here to Promote 
Understanding of His Country’s Song 


Albert Larrieu, French poet and com- 
poser, is in New York. With him came 
Mme. Lecomte and Mme. France Ariel, 
who will sing his compositions at a series 
of private concerts here. Later, Mr. 
Larrieu announces, he will tour the prin- 
cipal cities of the United States. His 
mission, “to bring about a closer under- 
standing of the France of song,” is sup- 
ported by prominent persons of Paris. 
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PADEREWSKI’S MAGIC 
GRIPS LOS ANGELES 


Pole Charms Vast Audiences at 
Opening Concert of Behymer 
Series 


Los ANGELES, CAL., Oct. 8.—Paderew- 
ski was the drawing card for the open- 
ing of the Behymer series of concerts in 
Los Angeles this year. His two recitals 
at Trinity Auditorium, Tuesday night 
and Saturday afternoon, completely filled 
the house and many were turned away. 
The artist had been unusually well ad- 
vertised, even in type six feet high on 
the billboards, and the result showed the 


hold the famous Pole has on the public. 
Mrs. Paderewski held several receptions, 
assisted by local society women, for the 
sale of dolls in Polish costumes, the pro- 
ceeds going to the suffering Polish chil- 
dren. The sum netted was quite large. 





All this caused additional publicity of a 
valuable order. Paderewski’s programs 
were as follows: 


Tuesday: Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue, 
Bach, Sonata, O. 111, Beethoven; Carnival 


Scenes, Schumann; Nocturne in E Major, 
Mazurka O. 17, Polonaise in A Major, and 
Scherzo in C Sharp Minor, Chopin; Bar- 


carolle, Rubinstein; Etude de Concert, and 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, Liszt. ~ 


Saturday afternoon’s program read as 
follows: 


Sonata, O. “La Bando- 
line” and “Le Carillon de Cythere”’ (Cou- 
perin) ; ‘Le Coucou” (Daquin) ; Fantasia, O. 
17. in three parts (Schumann); Ballade, in 
G Minor, Nocturne F Sharp Major (Chopin) ; 
three Etudes, Nos. 12, 7, 3, O. 25 and Valse 
(Chopin); “Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
Fantasia (Mendelssohn-Liszt). 


57 (Beethoven) ; 


While in certain of the foregoing works 
the artist treated the compositions with 
great delicacy, in the larger part of the 
program he maintained his drift of later 
years toward the grandiose style and 
called on his instrument for almost more 
than it could give without harshness of 
tone. But the audience was greatly im- 
pressed by his absolute mastery of the 
instrument and accorded him all honor. 


F. G. 





SERVIAN MUSIC IN 
A PARIS CONCERT 


Crowd Listens in Rain Throughout 
* Program—Rheims Cathedral 
Organ Still Stands 


Bureau of Musical America, 
27 Avenue Henri Martin, 
Paris, Sept. 20, 1916. 


A CROWD gathered Sunday afternoon 

at the Tuileries Garden to listen to 
the music of the Royal Servian Band. 
It has done nothing but pour rain for a 
month and on Sunday the water came 
down in tubsful. The weather did not 
hinder a large concourse of people from 


assembling, however, and no doubt many 
of these were Servian refugees. 

The pieces played were mostly those 
of Servia, and they were full of fire, 
sentiment and patriotism. The heart 
of unfortunate Servia has been wrung a 
long, long time, and the musicians Sun- 
day gave evidence of their depth of feel- 
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ing and of a nature proud und uncon- 
quered. The band was protected, but 
not the crowd, and the manner in which 
people stood in the rain and applauded 
piece after piece was a tribute to the 
musicians. All the hymns of the Allies 
were given, and the number of pieces that 
list embraces is almost enough to fill a 
short program. 

I had the good fortune to get to 
Rheims, “the forbidden,” last weck, and 
spent the morning in the Cathedral—or 
what is left of it. After examining the 
exterior, we ran to the organ to see if 
it had suffered much. Except that the 
noses of one or two angels were smashed 
the decoration above the organ is just 
the same. The custodian told me that 
bits of shell splashed on top of the in- 
strument without doing any damage. The 
pipes are intact. The ceiling just over 
the organ has a shell hole, but the shell 
shot through, escaping that side, and 
struck the floor. One side of the choir 
is gone entirely. 

Almost anything is possible with 
money and ingenuity these days, but 
whether or not the Rheims monument can 
be successfully patched is a question. 
Except for a part of one tower, the body 
of the building is untouched. But the 
harm came to the beautiful trimmings, 
and it will be difficult to mend them. The 
only music the fine old Cathedral now 
hears is the screech of the obus sent by 
French or Germans, and the cry of birds 
that have made a home on the pillars 
or in the roof. No attempt has been 
made to cover the openings, for no work- 
men would go there, and at any time a 
shell may explode to undo any repairs. 

The Grand Opéra will not open for an- 
other month. Singers there are in plenty 
—and also women ushers and boy chas- 
seurs, but what is lacking is the scene- 
shifters. The system of scene-shifting 
is antiquated there, and a big force of 
workers is required for everything. 

Things are going to be very dull at the 
Grand Opéra till peace is signed. Rouché 
has hopes that the standard will be lifted 
after the war, but it will take a long, 
long time to make the Opéra what it was 
twenty-five years ago, and it will mean 
the expenditure of a mint of money. No 
one seems to know just what will hap- 
pen, and except that the house maintains 
so many hundred pensionaires, it prob- 
ably would not open till things are in a 
settled condition. 

Rouché is making heroic efforts to in- 
terest Parisians, and he expects to put 
on some new things. The first to be 
given the public is “Elvya,” a ballet by 


Picheran. The two principal dancers 
will be Sonia Pavloff and Cléo de 
Mérode. 


The Opéra Comique will put on sev- 
eral novelties. Its best singers, Chenal 
and Davelli, have returned from villegia- 
ture, and when either sings the house is 
crowded. LEONORA RAINES. 





Mischa Elman opened the artist course 
of the Ladies’ Musical Club in Seattle. 





RIEMENSCHNEIDER TO 
PLAY NEW SONATAS 


Several Other American Works to 
Be Introduced by Ohio 
Organist 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 16.—A number 
of new compositions by native composers 
will be performed this winter by Albert 
Riemenschneider, concert organist, di- 
rector of the Rockefeller church of Cleve- 
land, the Conservatory of Baldwin Wal- 
lace College, and Dean of the Northern 
Ohio Chapter, American Guild of Organ- 
ists. He has presented already twenty 
sonatas and suites by American com- 
posers and a great many of the shorter 
works of value. 

For this season Mr. Riemenschneider 
has chosen, among the larger works, the 


five organ sonatas by René L. Becker 
(the third and fifth of which are still in 
manuscript), the two imposing organ 
sonatas of Mark Andrews, a suite by 
Gordon Balch Nevin and a new work by 
a prominent composer, which is still in 
manuscript. 

The Euclid Avenue Baptist Church 
of Cleveland has just issued a folder of 
special music for the season in which it is 
shown that Mr. Riemenschneider will 





give “une audition intégrale” of the or- 
gan compositions of René L. Becker. Mr. 
Riemenschneider opened his series of re- 
citals on the large Austin organ of Bald- 
win Wallace College recently with a pro- 


gram devoted to Mr. Becker’s composi- 
tions. The chief work was the Fourth 
Sonata. Two beautiful manuscript 
pieces, “Crépuscule” and “Arietta,” were 
also included and were received with 
great favor. The Marche Triumphale, 
Chanson Matinale, Chanson au Soir and 
Toccata in F, completed the interesting 
program. Another Becker program has 
been planned around the Fifth Sonata. 
Mr. Riemenschneider also performed the 
Fourth Sonata at a recital in the Euclid 
Avenue Baptist Church and played a 
comprehensive program for the opening 
recital of the new Lakewood (Cleveland) 
Masonic Temple on the same afternoon. 
On Oct. 9 Mr. Riemenschneider gave the 
first performance of Dr. Oscar E. 
Schminke’s new Funeral March for or- 
gan. This work is still in manuscript. 
Mr. Riemenschneider has closed many 
concert engagements for the season. 





Davis-Berryman Recital for Two Pianos 
in Omaha 


Alice Virginia Davis and Cecil W. 
Berryman opened their season’s work 
with a two-piano program in Omaha. The 
program was devoted exclusively to the 
works of Grieg. After a little sketch of 
the composer’s life, the Romanza with 
Variations, for two pianos, was given. 
Mr. Berryman played the Grieg Concerto 
and Miss Davis a group of his smaller 
pieces, Nocturne, Berceuse, Funeral 
March from “Bergliot,”’ Norwegian Wed- 
ding March and March of the Dwarfs. 
Besides monthly recitals in Omaha, Miss 
Davis and Mr. Berryman are booking a 
number of out-of-town dates. Gertrude 
Anne Miller, an advanced pupil of Miss 
Davis, will give a public recital in Omaha 
early in November. 
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Melba Sings on a Vaudeville Program to Aid Australian Actors——Bonci and Battistini to Head Company 
at Barcelona This Season— Russian Conductor with a New York Philharmonic Past to Direct 
Concerts of London Orchestra —— New American Soprano Once Introduced in London by Beer- 
bohm Tree Engaged for Dal Verme Season in Milan—-Newest Concert Star on the Thames Was 
a Chorus Man Six Months Ago—Five Concerts Within Eight Days for Paul Dufault in One 
Australian City——Blinded Soldiers to Have Their Own Orchestra in England 














oe another benefit performance ar- 

ranged by the indefatigable Nellie 
Melba is reported from Melbourne. But 
this time it was not for the Red Cross 
fund or a Russian field hospital, but for 
the Royal Comic Opera Sick Fund and 
the benevolent fund of the Actors’ Asso- 
ciation of Australia. 

It must have been a new experience to 
the great Australian diva to appear on 


the same program with vaudeville per- 
formers of various classifications giving 
“medleys of songs and dances” or “a 


_serio-comic musical item, ‘What has be- 


come of the girls?’ ” but she entered into 
the spirit of the occasion in a characteris- 
tically graceful spirit. Moreover, as she 
had taken it upon herself at the re- 
hearsal to arrange the order of the pro- 
gram, her own “turn,” the fifth act of 
“Faust,” was led up to in a relatively 
dignified manner by the Margarita Cav- 
allini speech from Sheldon’s “Romance. 
What though the second act of “High 
Jinks” was the closing feature of the 
program, even the audience for which it 
was put on was out to see and hear 
Melba as Margarita, and the Melbourne 
Argus reports that it was rewarded with 
“some jeweled moments of exquisite vo- 
calization.” 

Meanwhile Melba is offering a scholar- 
ship at the conservatory at which she 
teaches in Melbourne in the hope of 
bringing to light some voice gem of pur- 
est ray serene. The scholarship is good 
for two years and she will choose among 
the final twenty candidates saved from 
her assistants’ process of elimination. 

* * * 

T last the question is answered. From 
time to time for a year now or 
more, old admirers in this country have 
been asking, “But where is Bonci?” Now 
comes the announcement that the post- 
office address of the inimitable little Duke 
of “Rigoletto” will be in Barcelona for 
the coming season, for he is to be the 


star to illumine the higher vocal altitudes 
of the répertoire of the opera company 
organized for that Spanish city by Im- 
presario Volpini. 

But in lower regions of the human 
voice Mattia Battistini will weave such 
a spell over his public—if his art has not 
lost its cunning—as will make it neces- 
sary for Bonci to keep a sharp look-out 
if a baritone is not to be permitted to 
usurp the throne traditionally assigned 
the leading tenor in the popular imagin- 
ation. Only through talking-machines 
can we hear Battistini in this country, 
and ’twill be ever thus as long as an 
ocean lies between the Old World and 
the New, for, like Selma Kurz, this cele- 
brated artist has a horror of crossing 
the Great Pond. 

Battistini is now well over fifty. In 
the company with him will be a younger 
artist well known here, with a voice of 
similar classification—high baritone—in 
the person of Armand Crabbé. This Bel- 
gian singer is now returning to Italy 
from his Buenos Ayres season and will 
proceed at once to Spain for this grande 
stagione lirica. 

Tito Schipa, the tenor who earned—or, 
at any rate, deserved—the gratitude of 
his colleagues by refusing to be brow- 
beaten by the organized claque in Milan 
last year, is to share tenor duties with 
Bonci. 

For the coloratura soprano roles there 
will be Elvira de Hidalgo, whose ultimate 
development was a matter of much spec- 
ulation when she made a somewhat in- 
explicable visit to the Metropolitan at 
a very tender age a few years ago. She 
has sung mainly in her own country 
since then. 


Another native soprano in the com- 
pany will be Maria Llacer, who has been 
in South America this summer. Geno- 
vieve Vix, well known in the French op- 
era world, has also been engaged by Im- 
presario Volpini. Names on the roster 


that have less meaning for us are Maria 
Camozzi, Francesco Dominici, Abelardo 
Tabanera, Aureliano Pertile and Nico- 
letti Kormann. 

The Italian operas will be conducted 
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Genevieve Vix, Soprano, on Left, Her Latest Portrait; 







Eleonor Perry, for instance, is quite 
content to be Eleonor Perry to the Italian 
publics that are watching her progress. 
This young American soprano had a Lon- 
don début three or four years ago in a 
Beerbohm Tree revival that required a 
dramatic soprano. The English actor- 
knight heard her at a private house in 
Paris and was so favorably impressed by 
her gifts that he offered her an engage- 
ment. It lasted but a short time and 
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Center, as “Traviata”; 


Right, “Carmen” 


During the late summer season at San Sebastian, Spain, Mlle. Genevieve Vix, the so- 
prano of the Opéra Comique, Paris, was one of the important features, singing Manon, Thais, 
Jongleur and other réles in which she has become famous Last year Mlle. Vix was a 
member of the Royal Opera at Madrid and during a recent season sang in South America at 


the Teatro Colon in company with Caruso. 


in opera in the United States in the season of 


by Alfredo Padovani, the Wagneriags 
works given by the Spaniard Rivvera 
* * * 

W Assit! SAFONOFF and _= Emil 

Mlynarski are to divide the baton 
duties of the six concerts arranged for 
the London Symphony Orchestra this 
season. Safonoff is to take charge of the 
first one to be given next Monday, and 
the two following in November and De- 
cember. 

There is nothing startling in the sea- 
son’s prospectus. The general program 
scheme is stereotyped in scope, and only 
three works by British composers—two 
by Elgar and one by Sullivan—will be 
included. Practically the only novelty 
promised is a new pianoforte concerto 
by Arthur De Greef, the Belgian pian- 
ist, who will stand sponsor for this child 
of his musical imagination. He has 
played a great deal in England since 
going there as a refugee two years ago. 

*K * * 

ITH such illuminating experiences 
as those of Geraldine Farrar and 
Mary Garden before them to demonstrate 
once and for all that it is entirely pos- 
sible for an American girl to make an 
international reputation under the name 
by which she is known to her father and 
mother, latter-day American aspirants to 
operatic laurels who have gone to Europe 
to serve their apprenticeship have 
shown a growing tendency to accept the 
dictum that the kind of brains they have 
is of vastly more importance than the 

kind of name. 


It is understood that this artist may be heard 


1917-18. 


then the American girl went back to 
France to continue her studies. 

Recently she has had débuts in both 
Genoa and Cremona and now she is to 
be a member of the company organized 
for the autumn and carnival season at 
the Del Verme in Milan. There Tosca 
will be one of her opportunities. 

ca +4 * 

UCKED away in the chorus of a mu- 
sical comedy a young tenor named 
Herbert Cave was singing at Daly’s The- 
ater, London, six months ago. There he 
was “discovered.” Just how is not dis- 
The main thing for him is that 
he was discovered and that as a result 
and partly, it may be assured, because 
of the dearth of concert tenors in Eng- 
land just now, he is now being pushed 
ahead on the concert stage as rapidly as 

he can keep up with songs to sing. 

First of all, he was brought forward 
as a soloist of one of the “Proms” at 
Queen’s Hall the other evening. The fol- 
lowing Saturday evening he again ap- 
peared at one of these concerts after 
singing at the first London Ballad Con- 
cert of the season in the afternoon. This 
appearance at one of the series of ballad 
concerts, made famous in their way by 
the Booseys, marked the beginning of an 
engagement for appearances from time 
to time for three consecutive years. 

Then, besides being engaged for the 
next musical comedy production at the 
Shaftesbury Theater, this fortunate 
young ex-chorus singer has been put un- 
der contract for four of the Moss tours 
and for concerts in Liverpool, Birming- 
ham and Glasgow. Thus far he has sung 


closed. 


principally the “Flower Song” from 
“Carmen” and a new song, evidently of 
the prescribed ballad-concert order, en- 
titled “Out of the Past,” by Charles 
Marshall. 
*” * * 
ERE is a story that may serve as a 
warning to some of the singers in 
our own cities who are addicted to mak- 
ing sidewalks, subways and street cars 
their supplementary studios. 

The story, as told by the London 
Daily News, concerns an English tenor 
not unknown to fame who, as is natural 
is always interested in technical problems 
of voice production, and in his preoccu- 
pation in such subjects has a habit of 
making strange faces and_ stranger 
sounds everywhere and anywhere and 
at any time. 

One day lately he started practising 
in a motor-bus, whereupon a_ young 
woman sitting opposite to him became 
much alarmed. On returning home she 
told her mistress (she is a parlor-maid) 
that she had been in a motor-bus with 
a lunatic. A few days later the singer 
called at a friend’s house and the door 
was opened by the same young woman 
who fled from him shrieking, “Madam, 
madam, the lunatic has come!” 

* * * 

ITHIN eight days Paul Dufault 
gave five concerts in Sydney alone 
when he made his return visit to Aus- 
tralia this summer after an absence of 
two years. A September issue of the 
Austvalian Musical News brings word 
that the New York tenor’s voice “seemed 
fuller and richer than formerly, and also 
more flexible,” while “there was no dim- 
inution in his excellent powers of inter- 
pretation; everything he touched he made 
live, and there was the same note of 
intellectuality and finish which marked 

his singing in previous seasons.” 

Just the slightest objection in the 
world was taken to a “liberal use of ges- 
ture,” a new development, but that it 
did not affect the potent appeal of his 
fine art is proved by the fact that at the 
last concert of his week’s “season” in 
Sydney many people had to be turned 
away. 

* * cs 

| ha musical quarters in England they 

are now discussing the feasibility of 
giving positions in orchestras to blinded 
soldiers who already have a knowledge of 
some orchestral instrument. As com- 
pared with a proposal of this nature the 
establishing of a choir of blind soldiers 
suggests practically no difficulties, as the 
most alert and responsible member of 


one of the large London choirs before 
the war was a blind man who had 
studied the score in Braille type. 

One of the foremost choral conductors 
in London has been telling the Liverpool 
Post that he foresees no difficulty in find- 
ing a place in an orchestra for a few 
blind players, provided they were pro- 
fessional players before their affliction 
came upon them. If they were merely 
amateurs previously he doubts whether, 
save in exceptional circumstances, their 
knowledge of technique would be suffi- 
cient to overcome the technical difficul- 
ties. There are several blind choirs in 
existence, and he is prepared to see the 
establishment of a blind orchestra. 

Everything, however, would depend, as 
he points out, on the conductor, who 
must have a magnetic personality, and 
who must be in complete sympathy with 
the performers. He adds, strangely, that 
the absence of sight reinforces that inde- 
finable medium of communication which 
makes a first-rank orchestra respond to 
the mood of its chief, and he believes 
that with a sympathetic conductor the 
difficulties which might appear insuper- 
able can be surmounted. 

* * * 


KTER breaking his connection in 
New York in order to get to the 
front, not to play for the Tommies, as 
he had on his visit to them as a member 
of a concert party, but to fight with 
them, Herbert Fryer has not succeeded 
in getting very close to the firing line. 
after all. 
This English pianist’s adventures in 
his efforts to obtain military work would 


[Continued on page 12] 
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be amusing if they were not rather seri- 
ous, observes “Musicus,” in the London 
Daily Telegraph. When he gave up his 
lucrative position here he expected to 
join a cadet school in England, but after 
being classed medically as fit for any- 
thing that might crop up he was finall 
placed in what is called Group C III, 
“for sedentary occupation at home.” 
This means that other pianists who 


have been sent to the front with serious 
misgivings as to the ultimate fate of 
their playing even should they return 
with a whole skin, will envy Mr. Fryer 
his luck in being assigned to a line of 
duty that will permit him to keep in 
genres As it is, he expects to make 
is reappearance on the London concert 
stage ere long, and in the meantime he 
has taken the place long held by Frank- 
lin Taylor on the faculty of the Royal 
College of Music. J. L. H. 





WILL NEW YORK HAVE ITS ANNUAL 
SEASON OF OPEN=-AIR GRAND OPERA ? 





Musical 





By F. C. Coppicus of the Metropolitan Opera Company and the Metropolitan 


Bureau 








| Fae month open-air grand opera was 

successfully presented for the first 
time in the heart of a large city when 
20,000 persons attended the performances 
of “Die Walkiire” and the double bill of 
“Cavalleria” and “Pagliacci” at the 
Lewisohn Stadium of the New York City 
College. The fact that these vast audi- 
ences remained to the end of the per- 
formances must mean that open-air 
grand opera has become a new factor in 
the musical life of New York City. That 
the public wanted summer music was 
previously demonstrated by the large and 
enthusiastic audiences which attended 
the concerts of the Civic Orchestral So- 
ciety at Madison Square Garden, and 
this desire on the part of the people for 
musical entertainments of the first order 
during the summer led me to believe in 
the success of open-air grand opera for 
New York City. 

Last year I was asked to engage art- 
ists and orchestra for a production of 
Wagner’s “Siegfried” in the Harvard 
Stadium, and it was at this performance 
that I first became interested in open- 
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air grand opera. Although this perform- 
ance had its defects, the most notice- 
able of which was the weakness of the 
stringed instruments due to the lack of 
proper sounding boards, it created a pro- 
found impression upon the thousands who 
heard it. The Harvard experiment 
prompted me to identify myself with a 
tour of Wagner operas last summer, dur- 
ing which time I intended to try out 
open-air grand opera in cities which 
have no regular operatic season, to see 
if the people really wanted this form of 
entertainment, and what obstacles were 
to be overcome in producing it. 

The opening performance of this tour 
was “Die Walkiire,” given in the Yale 
Bowl, an ideal open-air theater, in the 
country, isolated from noise, and with 
perfect acoustics; but the audience, the 
greatest part of which had come several 
hours distant, was not prepared for the 
postponement of the performance, which 
a sudden thunderstorm made necessary. 
It became therefore apparent that, not- 
withstanding the artistic and financial 
success of the Yale Bowl performance, 
open-air grand opera could not be re- 
peated in small cities where the audi- 
ences are liable to great inconvenience. 
The second performance—‘Siegfried”’— 
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was given in Pittsburgh. Again a large 
audience was to be disappointed, for dur- 
ing the finale of the second act it com- 
menced to rain. It was necessary to 
protect the violins, and half the musi- 
cians playing strings held umbrellas for 
their confreres! A sense of humor 
rescued me from this exasperating situa- 
tion, and I thoroughly enjoyed the re- 
mark of a woman, who, upon leaving, 
said to her escort: “Of course, the per- 
formance can’t continue with the horns 
full of water.” 


In justice to this audience, I may say 
that nearly all of them presented their 
rain checks for the last act of “Sieg- 
fried” on the following evening, and 
seemed to enjoy this game of progressive 
opera. In St. Louis our experience was 
of quite a different nature, for there we 
learned that excessive humidity greatly 
affected the sonority of the orchestra, 
and that the distance between the con- 
ductor and the first row of the audience 
must not exceed sixty feet. In Cin- 
cinnati the artists and orchestra had to 
vie with the noise of the railroad trains 
which ran in the back of the baseball 
ground where the performance was given, 
and frequently Siegfried’s Horn was 
answered by the engineer’s signal of 
warning—an echo not appreciated by the 


audience. By this time our troubles 
seemed to have spent themselves, for the 
Cleveland performance went quite 
smoothly. 


At the conclusion of this tour, in spite 
of the obstacles encountered and not al- 
ways overcome, I was not discouraged, 
and my belief in open-air grand opera 
grew to the point of seriously consider- 
ing such performances before critical 
New York audiences. But while the pre- 
ceding productions were in the nature of 
a commercial venture, I realized that in 
New York City open-air grand opera 
would have to be for the people at popu- 
lar prices. Having in mind the heavy ex- 
pense of these productions, and with the 
added fear of failure due to the railway 
strike, lateness of the summer season and 
new acoustic problems to be solved at 
the stadium, I gladly accepted the aid 
of Otto H. Kahn, which was proffered 
immediately that these performances 
were proposed; for although the prin- 
cipal artists gave their services without 
remuneration, there were many heavy ex- 

enses to be considered. Mr. Kahn, in 

is usual spirit of generosity, offered to 
meet a possible deficit, in order to make 
the expertment, stipulating that any 
profit from the venture was to be given 
to the maintainence fund of the Civic 
Orchestral Society. The entire Metro- 
politan Opera House Orchestra and 
chorus were engaged, the services of Ed- 
ward Siedle, the able technical director 
of the opera house, were enlisted, and the 
Metropolitan artists responded enthusi- 
astically to the call. Many weeks of 
arduous work were necessary in the 
preparation of these two performances, 
during which time I met with much 
skepticism and little encouragement. 

Having reviewed in brief the deve'op- 
ment of open-air grand opera from its 
first performance in America, I now re- 
turn to the question “Will New York City 
have its annual season of open-air grand 
opera?” My belief is in the affirmative, 
because the audiences were interested 











LONDON DAILY TELEGRAPH 


Mr. Whitney Tew possesses a fine bass 
voice and a cultured style. He is a 
singer of high quality and a musician 
of broad sympathies and wide research. 


TIMES 


Mr. Whitney Tew displayed a magnif- 
cent bass voice and sang with great 
dignity of style. 


COURT CIRCULAR 


Mr. Whitney Tew’s wholly artistic use 
of a beautiful bass voice is too well 
known to need comment. 


BOSTON TRANSCRIPT 


Mr. Whitney Tew has a very beautiful 
bass voice with brilliant high and rich 
low notes. He sings in time; he phrases 
musically; he enunciates with remark- 
able distinctness. Furthermore, he 
sings with both temperament and feel- 
ing sharply defining every passing 
mood of the composer. 


HERALD 


Here is a strangely and impressively 
beautiful bass voice. 


GLOBE 


From the beginning to the end of the 
Whitney Tew program everyone was 
charmed by the quality and. range of 
his voice. 
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and enthusiastic, the newspaper critics 
commented favorably, and the financial 
outcome was highly satisfactory, in spite 
of popular prices. Since the first appeal 
to the audience of open-air grand opera 
is made by the orchestra and voices, act- 
ing becomes a minor consideration, and 
young American singers with good voices 
can try themselves out in more important 
réles, because stage fright and nervous- 
ness attendant upon an indoor perform- 
ance are practically eliminated in the 
freedom of the open air. The audience, 
too, feels the release from convention and 
restraint, and conversation and tardy ar- 
rivals do not disturb to the extent of that 
annoyance in the confines of the opera 
house. Both the audience and the artists 
give a better account of themselves; the 
audience is less fatigued, due to the stim- 
ulus of fresh air, and therefore less crit- 
ical, and the artists are freer. To the 
tired worker, man or woman, has thus 
come the opportunity to enjoy Metropoli- 
tan grand opera as a democratic enter- 
tainment. 

Under the stars and the floating clouds, 
with the strains of Wagner and Verdi 
in the air, the imagination knows no 
bounds; we shall be on the Rhine with 
Stegfried and the Valkyries, in the 
shadow of the moonlit pyramids with 
Aida, in the mountain mysteries with 
Carmen and her comrades. 

The people indeed are to have grand 
opera in their hearts and hands. 





Paderewski Returns from West 


Paderewski has finished his series of 
concerts on the Pacific Coast, and has re- 
turned to the East. He gives his first 
important concert in the East in Phila- 
delphia Oct. 21. His first New York re- 
=~ _— be given in Carnegie Hall 

ov. 5. 





Scranton Teacher Chosen as Music Head 
of Louisiana Cellege 

Dora D. Sutliffe of Scranton, Pa., has 

been elected director of the music depart- 


ment of the Mansfield Female College, 
Mansfield, La. 
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DAVID MANNES 


IN RECITALS FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 


“Rare artists in rare programs.” 
“An ensemble of soul and mind.” 


Season 1916-17 Now Booking 
Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, New York 
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FORMER PRODIGY NOW 
A FINISHED ARTIST 


Beryl Rubinstein Displays Many 
Splendid Qualities in His 
New York Recital 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, piano recital, A€éolian 
Hall, afternoon, Oct. 13. The program: 
Bach-Liszt, Organ Fantasie and 
Fugue in G Minor; Brahms, Rhapsody in 
E Flat; Chopin, Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 2, 
and Etude, Op. 25, No. 11; Liapounoff, 
Etude Carillon; Liszt, “Mazourka Bri- 
llante” ; Chopin-Liszt, “Chant Polonaise” 
(Nocturne) ; Liszt, “Campanella” ; 
Strauss-Godowsky, “Kiinstlerleben.” 








Nine or ten years ago Mr. Rubinstein 
toured the country as a prodigy and was 
heard in this city at a Sunday night 
Metropolitan concert. Fortunately this 
premature exploitation had no evil con- 
sequences. The boy came under the pro- 
tection of a musically gifted Southern 
lady, whose assistance and interest en- 


abled him to study and develop himself 
under the most propitious conditions. His 
teachers have been Joseffy, Vianna da 
Motta and Alexander Lambert. 

Last week Mr. Rubinstein (who is 
barely more than twenty) showed him- 
self a splendid pianist, one of whom great 
things are to be expected. His program, 
to be sure, contained nothing that called 
into requisition the profounder resources 
of intellect, subtleties of imagination 
or the more intimate and sub‘ective as- 
pects of emotion. But, with the possible 
exception of the Chopin Nocturne, he 
could bring to every number its essential 
element. His technical facility is pro- 
digious and he displays perfect assur- 
ance in its employment. He has power, 
abundant and thoroughly controlled, am- 
plitude of tone, a finely graded and ex- 
tensive dynamic range and great suc- 
cinctness of rhythm. 

Bounding vitality and healthy vigor 
suffuse Mr. Rubinstein’s playing, paired 
with a fine distinction of musical sense. 
He played the Bach Fantasie and Fugue 
broadly, clearly and with a sure feeling 
for climax. The polyphonic enunciation 
in the fugue was unimpeachably lucid 


throughout. Brahms’s granitic “Rhap- 
sody” he delivered with appropriate 


weight of momentum and Chopin’s “Win- 
ter Wind” Study dashingly. On the 
other hand, he shone to finest ad- 
vantage in Liapounoff’s interesting 
and solidly built “Carillon” and Liszt’s 
“Campanella.” Than Mr.  Rubin- 
stein’s bright, tintinnabulating per- 
formance of this piece the present writer 
has been privileged to hear few better. 
And the pianist’s technical dexterity 
stood him in good stead in Godowsky’s 
vastly difficult Strauss adaptation. 

In the course of time Mr. Rubinstein 
will probably learn more things about 
color and gain greater skill in sing- 
ing on the keyboard. All in all, though, 
he is a young artist for whom one must 
feel’ devoutly thankful. =m. 3. F 





“Mermaid” and “Merman” of 
Russe Wed 


Alexandra Wassilewska and Waslav 
Kegler, members of the Diaghileff Ballet 
Russe, were married last week at the 
Polish Church of St. Stanislaw, New 
York. The engagement of the couple 
was announced at a recent rehearsal of 
“Sadko,” one of the Ballet Russe novel- 
ties, in which they take the parts of mer- 
maid and merman. Mme. Wassilewska 
and her husband’ met at the Warsaw 
Imperial Theater eight years ago, join- 
ing the Diaghileff troupe shortly after. 


Ballet 











Carrying Music of India 
to Earth’s Far Corners 
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Above—Royal Musicians of Hindustan, Who Have Been Giving Concerts of In- 


dian Music in London. Below—Dr 


Singing Indian Songs 


ONDON, Sept. 25.—Dr. Inayat Khan, 

assisted by the Royal Musicians of 
Hindustan, is giving interesting 
programs of Indian music at his Eastern 
musicales in the rooms of the Sufi So- 
ciety, of which he is the representative in 
the Western world. 

Dr. Khan is a gifted musician with a 
rich voice and a past-master in the art of 
singing Indian songs—plaintive, quaint 
and musical—and has already made the 
music of the Veena popular here and in- 
duced musicians to see the advantage 
and beauty of the quarter tone when its 
use is possible. 

Inayat Khan has traveled much, even 
all over America, whence he brought 
with him a beautiful young wife. He 
was commanded by the Czar to the Im- 
perial Court at Petrograd and as soon 
as the war is over this grave, attractive 
gentleman, with his olive skin, deep quiet 
eyes and lustrous hair, will again start on 
his journeying. For like his friend Rabin- 


some 


. Inayat Khan, 


Past-Master in the Art of 


drarnath Tagore, he feels he has a mis- 
sion to deliver to mankind. His grand- 
father was Moula Bux, inventor of the 
Hindu system of notation and the Beeth- 
oven of India, whose picture hangs in 
the Indian section of the South Kensing- 
ton Museum. 


. y 9 


Ottawa Speculates as to Possible Musical 
Attitude of New Governor 


Ottawa is speculating as to the possi- 
ble attitude of the new Governor-General 
of Canada toward its music, according 
to the Canadian Courier. The Con- 
naughts always took an interest in music, 
and before they came Earl Grey set the 
pace by establishing his music and drama 
competitions to stimulate native produc- 
tion. The Devonshires, says the Courier 
hopefully, “are said to be ‘musically in- 
clined,’ and to have a young family whose 
musical tuition must continue to be 
looked after and who will require con- 
siderable music at Rideau Hall.” 


FRANCES NASH IN 
NEW YORK DEBUT 


First Piano Recital of Season 
Reveals an Artist of Inter- 
esting Traits 


FRANCES NASH, piano recital, AZolian Hall, 
matinée, Oct. 10, 1916. The program: 
Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue, Bach; 
Impromptu G Flat, No. 3, Nocturne, E 
Major, Ballade, A Flat, Chopin; Prelude, 
No. 6, Op. 23, E Flat Major, Rachman- 
inoff; Lento, Op. 35, from “Two Pierrot 
Pieces,” Cyril Scott; “Dance des Elves,” 
Capellnikoff; “On the Holy Mount,” 
Dvorak; “Etude en Forme de Valse,” 
Saint-Saéns; Etude, D Flat Major, and 
Polonaice, No. 2, E Major, Liszt. 








Giving the first of the new-born sea- 
son’s piano recitals, Frances Nash, a 
young woman of social standing and re- 
putedly considerable affluence, made her 
New York début at AZolian Hall on Tues- 
day afternoon of last week. Miss Nash, 
though a stranger to this vicinity, is not 
without experience on the concert plat- 
form. She has appeared with credit to 


herself in several middle Western cities 
and is to appear in some of them again. 
Last year she executed a concerto with 
the New York Philharmonic when that 
organization was in her native Omaha. 
And, previous to that, she _ played 
with the orchestra of Minneapolis, Mil- 
waukee and Kansas City, and while in 
Europe achieved a similar privilege with 
both tke Berlin and Dresden Philhar- 
monic. Last week’s audience was large 
and gree‘ed her warmly. 

Miss Nash won her hearers by her pre- 
possessing personality and winsome sim- 
plicity of manner. She is self-possessed 
at all times, has no affectations and no 
disturbing idiosyncrasies, and discharges 
her task with a sincerty, an order of 
intelligence and an earnest absorption 
in it that constitute essential hallmarks 
of the genuine artist. Her talents, 
present and potential, lay claim to re- 
spect. In the delivery of the numbers 
catalogued above she evinced consider- 
able dexterity and fleetness of finger, a 
technique agreeably constituted and a 
measure of taste. The winged passage 
work of Bach’s “Chromatic Fantasy” she 
set forth very glibly and contrived suffi- 
ciently well to characterize and differen- 
tiate the constituent voices of the ensuing 
fugue. The audience found not a little to 
please it in her performances of Chopin 
and the subsequent numbers. There is 
reason to expect that, with further ex- 
perience and artistic growth, Miss Nash’s 
sensitiveness to tonal color will manifest 
itself more subtly than it does at 
present, and that she will penetrate much 
farther below the surface of such masters 
as Bach and Chopin. a ae A 


Tyrone, Pa. Appoints Woman First 
Township Music Supervisor 


WAYNESBORO, Pa., Oct. 9.—Mary L. 
Gibbs of Tyrone, Pa., has been appointed 
supervisor of music of the Washington 
township schools in Franklin county. 
The new supervisor is a graduate of the 
music department of the Syracuse Uni- 
versity, Syracuse, N. Y., and is the first 
township supervisor of music elected in 
Franklin County. G. A. Q. 


The wife of George McManus, the car- 
toonist, Florence McManus, made her 
début with the Aborn English Opera 
Company at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on Oct. 20, singing Musetta in 
“La Bohéme.” 
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UNCOMMON POWER IN 
GARDNER’S PLAYING 


Violinist Establishes His Artistic 
Eminence in His New York 
Recital 


SAMUEL GARDNER, violin recital, Acolian 
Hall, afternoon, Oct. 11; Emil Newman 
and Edward Rechlin, accompanist. The 
program: 

Concerto in A Minor, Vivaldi-Nachez; 
Siciliana and Rigaudon, Francoeur; Rondo, 
Mozart; Concerto in D Major, Tschaikowsky; 
Humoresque, Kolar; “Molly on the Shore,’ 
Grainger; Slavonic Dance in E Minor, No. 2, 
Dvorak-Kreisler; “From the Canebrake,”’ 
Gardner; “Romance,” Rachmaninoff ; 
“Zephyr,” Hubay; Negro Air et Danse, Cyril 
Scott. 











Mr. Gardner belongs to the hierarchy 
of the elect. It is merely a question of 
time when he will generally be ac- 
claimed one of the great violinists of the 
day. His New York recital last week 
established in short order the fact of his 
present eminence and eventual greatness. 
The young man has served an excellent 
apprenticeship and has given consistent 
evidence of large talent and adaptability 
to varying conditions of musical perform- 
ance. He took Hans Letz’s place in the 
Kneisel Quartet so efficiently that no un- 
informed person would have suspected 
the substitution. He played with the 
same organization on various occasions 
when works demanding a larger comple- 
ment of strings were presented, and dis- 
charged his duties with full honors to 
himself. He served as second concert- 
master in the Chicago Orchestra last 
year with the skill of a veteran, and 
earned good opinions as assisting soloist. 
He has appeared several times in New 
York recitals and won approval as a good 
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The Organist Who Would 
Better His Position 


Twenty-five organists in prominent New 
York churches today owe their appointments 
to their study at the 


Guilmant Organ School 


This unique school which offers a faculty and 
facilities for study not equalled by any other 
similar institution in America, aids its stu- 
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player. But it was not until last week 
that he was revealed as standing securely 
upon the heights. The revelation, more- 
over, was unmistakable and the perform- 
ance of a single number sufficed to en- 
force it. A large audience, alert and ap- 
preciative, registered a triumph for the 
young violinist in tumultuous applause. 

Mr. Gardner won recognition for his 
sincerity and the solidity of his musical 
equipment some time ago, and these 
qualities form the splendidly substantial 
basis of all his accomplishments. In his 
attitude toward the compositions engag- 
ing his attention, in the high enthusiasm 
and reverence which he conveys to the 
delivery of the musical message, in his 
subservience to the truest intent and 
spirit of the composer, there shine out 
an idealism and a purity of artistic pur- 
pose as lofty as they are rare. Mr. 
Gardner has personality, but he does not 
pro. ect it immoderately; he has a tech- 
nique sufficient unto whatever he essays, 
but he shuns all suggestive or meretri- 
cious exploitation of it; he has propul- 
siveness and force of temperament, but 
it is controlled by an unfailing taste and 
adjusted to the highest ends of emo- 
tional publication. His playing is never 
gelatinous of sentiment; nor is it, on the 
other hand, ever barren or uncommunica- 
tive. 

Mr. Gardner draws from his instru- 
ment (a glorious one!) a tone finely con- 
centrated in substance, colorful and 
vibrant, if not richly sensuous—round 
and ample on the G string, diamantine on 
the E. He plays impeccably in tune and 
with an admirable sweep, freedom and 
resilience of bowing. There is in his 
attack something of that mordant im- 
pulse, that incisiveness that suggests no- 
body so vividly as Kreisler. His rhythm 
bites. He phrases with an innate mu- 
sical sense. And no extravagances nor 
liberties disturb the equability of his 
poise. 

The noble concerto of Vivaldi (in which 
Mr. Rechlin assisted him masterfully at 
the organ) he gave with breadth and the 
sense of its classic architecture. He did 
not stop there, but in a manner all too 
unusual informed it with a penetrating 
accent of eloquence, a profundity of 
human sentiment which lurks in so many 
works of this sort, but which so few 
musicians seem to apprehend. The 
largo was unforgettable. Francoeur’s 
two dances and the Mozart rondo he per- 
formed as perfectly in their way. 

The violinist’s presentation of the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto immediately 
demonstrated his versatility of style. 
Antipodal in character to Vivaldi as this 
music is, he missed none of its essential 
traits of sentiment or brilliance. He 
even laid on the sentiment thickly here, 
as is meet enough, though without laps- 
ing into slushiness. Naturally, concertos 
with piano accompaniment are _in- 
defensible at a New York recital, and we 
have frequently inveighed against them. 
But Mr. Gardner’s performance was so 
good as almost to gain him pardon this 
time. For the conclusion of the cadenza 
in the first movement he has composed 
some effective and musical phrases of 
double-stops. 

The short pieces fared no less happily. 
A piquant “Humoresque,” in curious five- 
four rhythm, by Victor Kolar, won ap- 
proval, and Percy Grainger’s “Molly on 
the Shore” barely escaped a repetition. 
Mr. Gardner’s own “From the Cane- 
brake,” in negro idiom, proved diverting. 

Emil Newman, Mr. Gardner’s accom- 
panist, is new to the local concert stage. 
He is likely to figure there frequently 
hereafter if he plays as splendidly as 
he did on this occasion. ms Be Ee 





Popular Monday Night Concerts Begun 
in Stamford 


STAMFORD, CONN., Oct. 10.—The Pop- 
ular Monday night concerts of the M. E. 
Church of Stamford began on Oct. 9, 
when Leon Rice, tenor, was the soloist. 
Mr. Rice devoted the second half of his 
program to the songs of American com- 
posers. These entertainments are _ in- 
spired by Dr. Wallace H. Finch, pastor 
of the church, and meet with ‘popular 
approval. 





Pavlowa Sued by an Investor’s Estate 


Suit has been brought against Anna 
Pavlowa, the Russian dancer, by James 
L. Steuart, executor of the estate of 
Charles Dickinson Stickney, who invested 
$5,000 in her business in September, 
1915. Mme. Pavlowa says that she lost 
$25,000 in her work last fall. She admits 
that the late Mr. Stickney gave her $5,000 
which was to be returned to him if her 
venture proved successful, but alleges 
that she made no profit up to Dec. 21, 
1915, but lost $25,000. 


TWO COMPANIES GIVE 
OPERA IN SYRACUSE 


Boston-National and San Carlo 
Productions Received with 
Pleasure 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 13.—The per- 
formance Tuesday evening by the Boston- 
National Grand Opera Company (Max 
Rabinoff, managing director) of ‘“Ma- 
dama Butterfly” was one in every way 


worthy of the enthusiasm aroused. The 
Japanese soprano, Tamaki Miura, was a 
revelation and her singing a delightful 
surprise. The audience gave her the 
most spontaneous and prolonged ap- 
plause. Riccardo Martin, the Pinkerton, 
was never heard to better advantage and 
Thomas Chalmers also won much ap- 
plause for his splendid singing as Sharp- 
less. Elvira Leveroni and others in the 
cast made an ensemble of a high order of 
excellence. Fulgenzio Guerrieri, the con- 
ductor, was called before the curtain sev- 
eral times in response to warm applause. 
The opera was followed by a short bal- 
let from Borodine’s “Prince Igor,” the 
conductor being Adolf Schmid. 


The opening recital of the Morning 
Musicals Wednesday was especially in- 
teresting on account of the reappearance 
of Marta Wittowska, formerly of this 
city. Her contralto voice, rare in qual- 
ity, has a depth and intensity that thrill. 
June Burchit was a most sympathetic ac- 
companist. Other participants were 
Dorothy Russell, pianist; Conrad Becker, 
violinist; Ernst Mahr, ’cellist, and Henry 
Leonard Vibbard, pianist. 

The San Carlo Opera Company, For- 
tune Gallo, managing director, opened its 
season of opera here, with a matinée on 
Columbus Day, presenting “Cavalleria 
Rusticana” and “I Pagliacci.” This 
worthy company fills a need in the com- 
munity for opera at popular prices. 
“Cavalleria” was sung with dash and 
fervor. Stella de Mette, the Santuzza, 
and Davide Silva, as Alfio, displayed 
especially good voices. In “Pagliacci” 
Davide Silva, as Tonio, sang exception- 
ally well. while Luisa Darclie, as Nedda, 
and Pietro Corallo, Canio, filled their 
parts acceptably. Ugo Barducci con- 
ducted “Cavalleria” and Carlo Peroni 
“Pagliacci.” 

“Lucia” was sung Thursday evening. 
To the title réle Edvige Vaccari gave 
the traditional interpretation. Her voice 
was of good quality. Angelo Antolo, as 
Ashton, also displayed a good voice and 
the Edgardo of Manuel Salazar was vig- 
orous and well acted. L. V. K. 








Favorite Songs of Famous Singers 


In these beautifully printed books the art of the 
printer and bookbinder is rivaled only by the art of 
the composers and of the famous singers themselves. 
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tion from Mme. Calvé’s pen. 


concert goers.—Boston Times. 
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JULIA CULP 


MY FAVORITE SONGS 


Books I and II High Voice Low Voice 
The favorite songs of this famous Lieder-singer are drawn 
from the music of many different lands, from her native 


Holland to our own America, and including France, Germany, 
Ireland, etc. This collection is made up of sixty-five numbers 
that have won Mme. Culp’s affection as well as proved their 
acceptability to her enthusiastic audiences. 
charming Introduction from the singer’s own pen enrich 


The triumphs of the singer are reflected in her book.— 


[<==5)_‘GERALDINE FARRAR 


MY FAVORITE SONGS 
High Voice 


Miss Farrar not only wears the laurels of the Opera 
house, but has won new distinction as an interpreter of 
songs. The thirty-four given in this volume are truly her 
favorites and make a collection as individual as the singer 


be Miss Farrar’s selection evidences a most eclectic and at 
the same time impeccable musical taste.—Musical Courier. 


EMMA CALVE 


MY FAVORITE FRENCH SONGS 


oe . . 
Books I and II High Voice Low Voice 
The great singer here gathers together her fifty-two favor- 
ites among French songs—some folksongs, some modern and 
some operatic. Included are a few “Songs my Grandmother 
sang,’’ making a truly unique and distinguished collection. 


Complete with biographical sketch, portraits and an introduc- 


A splendid group of songs valuable to both singers and 


ELENA GERHARDT 


MY FAVORITE GERMAN SONGS 


One of the world’s greatest Lieder-singers, Miss Gerhardt 
has from her extensive repertoire chosen for this volume 
twenty-nine of her favorite songs. 
autobiographical sketch, preface and portraits. 


A notable volume and stands high in the productions of 


American publishing houses. 
German lieder chosen with rare judgment.—Musical America. 


each, $1.00, 


Portraits and a 





Low Voice 





Low Voice 
The book contains an 
It is, indeed, a treasury of 
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NOTED MUSICIANS PERFORM IN FRIARS’ MUSICALE 








; aia 


Participants in “Ladies’ Day” Musicale at the Friars’ Club, New York. 


CT. 9 was Ladies’ Day at the new 
clubhouse of the Friars in West 
Forty-eighth Street, New York, and, for 
the first time, feminine exclamations of 


admiration for the architectural beauties 
of the edifice were heard. 




















An excellent musical program was 
given in the Monastery by performers 
recruited almost exclusively from the 
members of the club. Albert Spalding, 
Rudolph Ganz, George Barrére and 
André Benoist, all Friars, together with 
Paul Kéfer and Carlos Salzédo, artist 


From Left to Right: André Benoist, 
and George Barrére 





guests, delighted their hearers in a con- 
cert that would have stood the severer 
tests of Aeolian and Carnegie Halls. 
Messrs. Ganz and Spalding played the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, and each contrib- 
uted a group of solos. Messrs. Barrére, 
Kéfer and Salzédo, forming the Trio de 


Photo @ Apeda, N. Y. 


Rudolph Ganz, Albert Spalding, Paul Kéfer, Carlos Salzédo 


Lutéce played the charming “Dolly” 
Suite by Gabriel Fauré. 

The festive nature of the occasion 
found the audience in ready mood to ap- 
plaud the artists, and each one came in 
for a generous measure of approbation. 





“THE PAGAN” GIVES A CONCERT 


Three Artists Appear Under Auspices of 
New Magazine 

Under the auspices of a monthly mag- 
azine, The Pagan, a concert was given 
in AXolian Hall on Friday evening, Oct. 
13. The soloists were Eugene Nigob, 
pianist; Léonal Kozlin, baritone, and 
Edna Frandini, soprano. Israel Joseph 
was the accompanist. Scarcely more 
than a handful of those interested in the 
welfare of this periodical for “eudaimon- 


MME, HILDEGARD HOFFMANN H lj SS 


ORATORIO and JOINT RECITALS with 
Mr.Henry Holden 

Recitals and Piano Instruction 
Soloist with New York Philharmonic and Boston 


Symphony Orchestra, Kneisel Quartette, Ete. 
Address: 144 E. 150th St., WN. Y. City 


“ARNOLDE 


STEPHENSON 


Mezzo-Soprano 
SEASON 1916-17 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 





Studio, Steinway Hall 


















” 


ists” were on hand, but that handful 
demonstrated its enthusiasm throughout 
the evening. 

Mr. Nigob played numbers by Josef 
Hofmann, Arensky, Chopin and Gounod. 
Mr. Kozlin, formerly of the Monte Carlo 
Opera, sang an aria from “Prince Igor” 
and one from “Benvenuto,” by Diaz. His 
voice was resonant and of good quality. 
but he showed little judgment in handling 
it. Miss Frandini was heard in the “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” aria, “La Danza,’ by 
Rossini, and in a group of songs by her 
accompanist, Israel Joseph. Her singing 
was in general artistic and pleasing and 
met with favor from her hearers. 


H. B. 


TO GIVE MORE “NOON MUSIC’ 





“Evening Mail” to Extend Mid-day Con- 
certs Throughout City 

Noon-hour concerts will become a per- 
manent institution in New York. The 
Evening Mail has so announced, as a 
result of the genuine cordiality shown by 
the public toward that paper’s series of 
seven concerts in Battery Park. 

The final orchestra concert was given 
last week, with the usual large crowd of 
office-workers gathered about the band 
stand. With the co-operation of the De- 
partment of Parks, plans are already be- 


ing formulated to give daily ““Noon-Hour 
Concerts” next summer in Battery Park, 
City Hall Park, Union Square and Madi- 
son Square. 


Heard in Newark 
Recital 

NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 12.—David Bisp- 
ham gave a program of songs and reci- 
tations to music on Oct. 11 at the De 
Groot Methodist Episcopal Church. In 
addition to numbers by classic masters, 
Mr. Bispham presented compositions by 
Sidney Homer, Henry Holden Huss and 
Walter Damrosch. A large audience 
greeted the singer and applauded gen- 
erously. rs. @ 


David Bispham 
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ANNA CASE AT HER BEST IN RECITAL 





Soprano’s Gifts Shine Brightly on 
Concert Platform—Her First 
New York Recital 


ANNA CASE, song recital, Carnegie Hall, 
evening, Oct, 11. Accompanist, Charles Gil- 
bert Spross. The program: 

“Lasciatemi morire,’” from “Ariana,” 
Monteverde; “Se tu m’ami,”’ Pergolese; Reci- 
tative and aria from ‘Theodora,’ Handel; 
“Es blinkt der Thau,’ Rubinstein; Rdose- 
lein” and “Mondnacht.’” Schumann; “Ver- 
gebliches Stdndchen,’ Brahms; ‘‘Princessin,” 
August Sdderman; Synndve’s Song,’ Half- 
dan Kjerulf; ‘‘Dalpolska,”’ Old Swedish Folk- 
dance; Mountain Song (Norwegian Folk 
song), arranged by Winterhielm; *‘Il neige,”’ 


Bemberg; “Le Baiser, ” Sering- Thomas; gf | 
des Oiseaux,’ Hiie; “Sacred Fire,’ Alexan- 
der. Russell; “Orpheus with his Lute,” 
Charles Fonteyn Manney; “One Golden Day,’ 
Fay Foster; “Slumber Song,” MacDoweili; 
“That’s the World in June,’ Charles G. 
Spross. 





When one evening, several years ago, 
Anna Case quit the Metropolitan stage 
long enough to deliver a few solos at a 
concert of Kurt Schindler’s Schola Can- 
torum, discerning listeners felt immedi- 
ately that her finest destinies should work 
themselves out on the concert platform. 
As truly as Alma Gluck, she belonged 
there by virtue of voice, methods, musical 
intuition and temperament. She lacked 
finish, to be sure, assurance and essen- 
tial poise, but recital and not opera con- 
ditions were incontestably her element. 
= in the opera house her most allur- 

qualities had always revealed them- 
a ves in the least dramatic and the most 
lyric and reposeful music. 

Yet the young soprano made no effort 
to distinguish herself in a recital of her 
own. In the process of time she ap- 
peared in other extra-operatic events; 
and she has sung at a number of the 
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A Remarkable Soprano 
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Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 








Metropolitan’s Sunday night affairs. 
Yielding to injudicious ambition or ill- 
considered advice, she has several times 
attempted coloratura arias, which are 
totally uncongenial to her. But, these 
disposed of, she proceeded to win the 
sympathies of her audience in lyrical 
songs demanding simple charm of de- 
livery. 

Miss Case’s first local recital on 
Wednesday evening of last week proved 
clearly all that her previous work had 
intimated. She is to the recital manner 
born, and by virtue of sincere and unre- 
mitting application has refined her 
singing and enhanced her artistic and 
musical sensibilities most gratifyingly. 
Miss Case’s place among the popular idols 
of recitaldom is assured on the strength 
of this single event. The welcome she 
received and the enthusiasm evoked by 
her showing last week served to make this 
point clear. Her audience was of the 
size, character and temper that only the 
unquestionable public favorite can com- 
mand. It was the first representative 
gathering of the season, furthermore, and 
numbered many who are conspicuous in 
the musical aristocracy of the city. It 
applauded unstintedly everything she did, 
exacted encores without number and be- 
stowed upon the young woman a small 
fortune in expensive blooms. 

Miss Case is blessed with a manner 
and a measure of pulchritudinous charms 
that would captivate an audience even if 
she were not served with a tithe of her 
present vocal graces. And she never 
made a more radiant and eye-filling pic- 
ture than last week. Her voice matched 
her visible beguilements. Time and study 
are working wonders with it. Few or- 
gans more enchanting, more _ limpid, 
purer or so amenable to an entrancing 
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legato usage can he heard throughout the 
length or breadth of the land to-day. Not 
suited to the expression of strongly ac- 
cented or dramatic sentiments, Miss Case 
wisely enough refrains from subjecting 
it to any such task. She knows her lim- 
itations, and sensibly abides by them. 
= has succeeded, moreover, in equaliz- 

her scale from top to bottom. There 
ms 1 be no reason to fear for her voice if 
she does not succumb to the temptation 
of forcing it. The disposition may be 
transient and the result of nervous ex- 
citement or stress of feeling, but the 
singer must, none the less, beware 
of it. A few times last week she 
did so treat some of her higher tones, and 
they sounded pinched and reedy in conse- 
quence. But these fugitive indiscretions 
could not ruffle the contentment of 
the listener, for the soprano repeated- 
ly demonstrated her ability to sing 
these same tones with perfect fluency and 
smoothness of emission. She is faithful 
to the — enunciates well, and, in gen- 
eral, phrases delightfully. 

If Miss Case’s interpretative art is not 
as deep as an artesian well it has, never- 
theless, the sympathetic appeal that 
comes from an innate spontaneity of deli- 
cate feeling. She is loveliest and most 
convincing when simplest. So, too, when 
she is simplest she can sound the most 
genuine note of poignancy. She sang 
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FRANCES N ASH’S 


FIRST NEW YORK 


W B. Chase, Evening Sun—Oct. I1-’16 


“Miss Nash was an artistic success on her own merits. 
young woman respected both herself and her chosen I'ne of artistic 
expression, and what's odd is that she made her listeners do the 


same.” 


“Miss Nash is worth while. 


Aeolian Hall 
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ag 


Sylvester Rawling, Evening World—Oct. I 1-’16 


understanding. Her manifest capacity for study will carry her far.” 


Direction—EVELYN HOPPER 


Monteverdi’s marvelous “Lasciatemi 
Morire” with the utmost trenchancy of 
eloquence. The air of Pergolesi she did 
archly, and MHandel’s “Angels Ever 
Bright and Fair” with true apprecia- 
tion of style, a legato and a beauty of 
phrase molding that graciously served 
5 nature and musical symmetry of its 
ines. 

Rubinstein’s “Es blinkt der Thau” and 
Brahms’s “Vergebliches Standchen” 
showed her powers in a most agreeable 
light, and she did well by Schubert’s “Ave 
Maria,” given as an encore, even though 
her tempo was a bit languid. The 
Swedish numbers’ proved delicious. 
Into them she infused the proper spirit, 
whether of infectious gayety or tenderer 
sentiment. Of the American group the 
best offerings were Russell’s “Sacred 
Fire” and Mr. Manney’s “Orpheus with 
His Lute”—one of the loveliest existing 
settings of this Shakespearean lyric. She 
had to repeat it as well as MacDowell’s 
“Slumber Song,” which is not, however, 
one of this composer’s happiest efforts. 
Much might be said in approval of her 
performance of the other numbers, but 
comment must be deferred for’ the 
present. The program was over-lengthy. 

Charles Gilbert Spross’s accompani- 
ments were of an order than one con- 


sistently expects from this artist. 
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Miami Club Provides Musical 
Training for Florida. Children 

















Children’s Department of the Miami Music Club. Mrs. L. B. Safford at the left; 


Harold Soper and Constance Reynolds just back of her to the right. 


IAMI, FLA., Oct. 5.—An educational force which reaches a great many chil- 
dren who otherwise would have no musical training, and which is doing much 

for Miami, is the children’s department of the Miami Music Club. Mrs. L. B. Saf- 
ford organized this department and gives her services free to all comers Saturday 


mornings. 
tion In motion songs, etc. 


The work comprises history in story form, ear training, and interpreta- 


M. F. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY 
_ YEAR INAUGURATED 


Few Changes in Orchestra’s Per- 
sonnel and No Change in 
its Virtuosity 


Bureau of Musical America, 

120 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Oct. 15, 1916. 
FYFVOUT 
the season. 
furnace coal bin, bungalow apron is dis- 
earded for kolinsky fur, the “End of a 
Perfect Day” is silenced by “Till Eulen- 
spiegel’s Merry Pranks,” for the sym- 


Camp woodpile yields to 


phony concerts have begun! Ladies 
from the Back Bay, club women from 
Salem and Milton, eager-eyed students 
from the conservatory and music schools 

yes, 500 “rush” seats are sold at 25 
cents each—know what to do with their 
friday afternoons now, and gentlemen 
who are capitalists by day and patrons 
of the arts by night know where to go 
on the Sabbath eve. 

“House Sold Out” was the proud story 
of the first pair of concerts, and even 
the august correspondent of MUSICAL 
\MERICA had to take the first course or 





3oston comes back to town for 


two of the feast standing up. This awk- 
ward position, however, had its ad- 
vantages, for he alone of that vast audi- 
ence heard the fatherly word of welcome 
and advice given by Mr. Higginson to his 
boys just as they were ready to walk 
upon the platform on Saturday night. 
His only word of regret was that Sadony, 
the popular bassoonist, had been called 
away by death. The place has been as- 
signed to J. Mosbach, formerly contra- 
bassoonist of the orchestra. The contra- 
bassoonist’s chair is now filled by M. 
luhrmann, formerly third bassoonist, 
whose place in turn has been taken by 
B. Piller. The only other change in per- 
sonnel is due to the resignation of M. 
Koessler, first violin. S. Rosen has been 
engaged for the second-violin § section, 
and Maurice Gruenberg has been trans- 
ferred from second to first violin. Mr. 
Gruenberg is a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege, a pupil of Charles Martin Loeffler, 
and one of the most capable of the 
younger musicians of Boston. 

The program traversed, as H. T. P. is 
wont to say in The Transcript, Bee- 
thoven’s “Eroica,” Berlioz’s little-known 
overture to “The Corsair,” Liszt’s 
flamboyant “Mazeppa,” and Strauss’s 
masterly “Till Eulenspiegel.” The ex- 
cursion took all of two hours, at a pace 
ranging from funeral tread to the flight 
of a mad steed, but for the concerts of 
the 20th and 21st we have the official 
promise of better time. 
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Some of the audience wondered 
whether Dr. Muck had not used bad 
judgment in placing the Berlioz ..nd the 
Liszt numbers in juxtaposition on the 
program; others supposed it was to 
show how much more convincingly Liszt 
had treated his theme. Others again 
expressed surprise at the absence from 
the program of an Jn Memoriam of Pro- 
fessor Royce, whose general knowledge 
of music and particular love of the Ger- 
man masters were second only to his su- 
perlative insight into philosophy. But no 


- one marveled at the nobility of the in- 


terpretation of the “Eroica,” the virtu- 
osity of the execution of “The Corsair,” 
or the poetry in the reading of the 
Strauss tone-poem. For were they not 
listening to the Boston Symphony. Or- 
chestra, and was not the orchestra obey- 
ing the will of Dr. Karl Muck? 

The program book is fat with the 
promise of good things to come: Four 
Kneisel concerts, four Flonzaleys, Car- 
reno (her only recital in Boston this sea- 
son), Levitski (début), Kreisler (with 
that excellent Boston musician, Carl 
Lamson, as accompanist), Alda-deLuca- 
Pasternack, and a glittering array of 
singers, pianists and violinists. 

Ethel Leginska gave the first of two 
Boston recitals at Jordan Hall on Sat- 
urday afternoon, before an enthusiastic 
audience. Though austere in appearance, 
the program proved to be varied and not 
too “classic” for the taste of her hearers. 
Mme. Leginska was at her best in the 
less emotional numbers, executing the 
Brahms Variations on a theme by Pag- 
anini with a clearness and variety that 
made one wonder whether after all this 
art-form was really invented merely to 
show the learning and mathematical skill 
of the composer and the technique of the 
performer! Mme. Leginska strives hard 
for “atmosphere,” pays much attention 
to stage lighting (or rather, darkening), 
pose at the piano, tossing of arms at the 
close of a movement. Would it not be 
wiser to put this striving into the music- 
al interpretation of the work in hand? 

HENRY L. GIDEON. 


ALFRED NEWMAN, 
NEW HAVEN LAD, TO 
MAKE HIS DEBUT 
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Alfred Newman, Brilliant Young Pian- 
ist, Who Makes His Début Early Next 
Month in Recital in New York 


Among the younger pianists that the 
coming season will introduce is Alfred 
Newman, a New (Conn.) lad 
whose gradually ripening pianistic pow- 
ers are being observed by several mu- 
sical with keen interest. 
Although the boy is only in his teens, his 
playing is not that of the musical prod- 
igy. His studies have been made with 
Sigismond Stojowski, the Polish com- 
poser-pianist, who considers Mr. Newman 
little short of a genius. He will make his 
New York professional début at the 
Princess Theater in a recital on the 
afternoon of Nov. 5. His concerts are 
being looked after by the Music League 
of America. 


Haven 


connoisseurs 





MME. MELVILLE TO 
RETURN FOR ANOTHER 
TOUR OF AMERICA 








Mme. Marguerite Melville-Liszniewska, 
Pianist, with Her Husband and Chil- 
dren in the Garden of Their Home in 
Vienna 


Mme. Marguerite Melville-Liszniew- 
ska, the pianist, expects to sail for Amer- 
ica on the Nieuw Amsterdam from Rot- 
terdam, Oct. 25, returning for another 
tour of concerts and recitals. Mme. Mel- 
ville, who is the American wife of an 
official connected with the Austrian gov- 
ernment, spent the summer at her home 
in Vienna. The photograph reproduced 
herewith shows Mme. Melville and her 
family in the garden of her home. It is 
probable that Mme. Meiville will give a 
New York recital and she will fill many 
engagements in various parts of the 
country. 
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EDDY BROWN PLAYS 
WITH MUCH CHARM 


Violinist’s Technical Prowess 
Tellingly Demonstrated in 
New York Recitzl 


EDDY BROWN, violin recital; Carnegie 
Hall, afternoon, Oct. 15; accompanist, L. T. 
Griinberg. The program: 


Beethoven, “Kreutzer” Sonata; Rode, 
Concerto in B Flat Major, No. 6 (Ar- 
ranged af — 2 ay ormance b ao 
Franko) ; omanze; dow- 
sky, “ 1 Bn og y om wo ive. 
bande et Pastorale (first time); Paga- 
nini-Brown, Caprice, No. 22; Sarasate, 
Caprice Jota. 








Many in the large audience that heard 
Eddy Brown last Sunday went with the 
express intention of admiring his tech- 
nical prowess. And they were not dis- 
appointed. The young American violin- 
ist has gained popularity chiefly through 
his brilliant technical accomplishments, 
and he drew ge yee fe on this occasion 
upon resources of technique which are 
indeed great. He captivated his hearers 
by the ease and precision with which he 
accomplished feats of extreme difficulty. 
The Sarasate “Caprice Jota,” at the con- 
clusion of the program, drew forth gen- 
erous applause and the violinist respond- 
ed with several encores. 

It was expected that a new phase of 
Mr. Brown’s art would be revealed in the 
“Kreutzer” Sonata, in which L. T. Griin- 
berg played the piano part. His per- 
formance was musicianly, but the work 
has been played with greater authority 
+ ay rofounder understanding. However, 

rown is not to be scored on this 
psn for he is young and, while his 


technical gifts overshadow the artistic, 
he is gaining repidly in the more subtle 
sone. that mark the great violinist. 

is playing of the Rode Concerto in B 

Flat Major, arranged for public per- 
formance by Sam Franko, was admir- 
able. Mr. Griinberg, his accompanist, 
proved himself a capable performer, and 
came in for a ly share of the ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Brown revamped Senallie’s Sara- 
bande et Pastorale and played the early 
work with great charm. The smaller 
numbers were handled delicately, Svend- 
sen’s “Romanze” and Godowsky’s “Vien- 
nese” meeting with exceptional a ” 





Genevieve Zielinski Sings for Workers’ 
Amusement Club 


Genevieve Zielinski, coloratura  so- 
prano, gave a song recital before the 
Workers’ Amusement Club of New York 
on Wednesday evening, Oct. 11. Miss 
Zielinski showed herself a singer of abil- 
ity in Bishop’s “Lo Hear the Gentle 
Lark,” the “Caro Nome” from “Rigo- 
letto,” and songs by Campbell-Tipton, 
Clarke, Ware, Massenet, Brahms, Arne 
and the “Charmant Oiseau” aria from 
David’s “Pear] of Brazil.” She sang with 
facility and taste and was applauded 
after the various groups. An ) roe 
item on her program was group of 
three folk-songs, sung in the original 
languages, two Ruthenian and one Polish. 

illiam Axt played her accompaniments 
excellently. 





Madriguera to Play in New York Upon 
Return from Spain 


Paquita Madriguera, the Spanish pian- 
ist, who was a protégé and pupil of 
Granados, will arrive in this country 
from Spain, where she has been spending 
the summer, the latter part of October. 
She will give her first New York recital 
of the season on Nov. 4 at AZolian Hall. 


SCRIABINE MUSIC IN 
SETTLEMENT RECITAL 


Katherine Heyman’s Art I‘lumines 
Works of the Russian 
' Mystic 





Katherine Ruth Heyman, pianist, 
opened the series of Artists’ Concerts at 
the Music School Settlement, New York, 
last Saturday evening, with a recital of 
interesting and, in certain respects, un- 
usual character. 

The customary opening Bach was 
made to wait for the second part of the 
program, while the first was devoted to 
a large Chopin group of an etude, seven 
preludes and the infrequently heard B 
Minor Sonata. The other innovation, 
and a more startling one, was the intro- 
duction into the program of a group of 
Mr in Original Modes,” by Scria- 

ine. 

Miss Heyman undoubtedly has a mis- 
sion in bringing the more cryptic aspects 
of this still little known Russian mystic, 
that is, his later work, before the Amer- 
ican public. These works must remain 
unplayable to any pianist who lacks un- 
derstanding of and sympathy with the 
psychic and spiritual aspect of feeling 
and thought which has given rise to 
them. No mere technical mastery of the 
notes, dominated by any of the familiar 
musical moods, can make these works 
speak. forth what is in them. The ex- 
traordinary technical demands of the 
works, especially the “Sauvage, belli- 
queux,” Miss Heyman surmounted with 
the engaging nonchalance and esprit 
which characterize all her playing. But 
beyond that she gave her hearers a 


wholly new experience, in showing them 
authoritatively what the mature Scria 
bine is talking about. Her playing of 
these works created intense curiosity and 
interest and, in fact, awoke the begin. 
nings of an actual understanding o/ 
Scriabine in his most occult phases. 
The program also contained works b, 
Seen, Daquin, Arensky (the interest 
“Experiments in Forgotter 
Rhythms”). Grovlez, Debussy and_ th 
Liszt ‘“Liebestod” transcription. Miss 
Heyman showed herself throughout ar 
artist of exceptional powers of though: 
and technique, well worthy of her Euro 
pean successes in the past and promising 
to surpass them in America. J. F. 





Godowsky Introduces a New Piano 
Piece by American Composer 


Leopold Godowsky is introducing to 
the American public a new composition 
for the pianoforte, called “La Nuit,” by 
Emerson Whithorne, the _ well- known 
American composer. As Mr. Godowsky 
has allied himself strongly with the 
conservatives who move cautiously in the 
advancing of new works of contemporary 
creation this tribute to the merit of Mr 
Whithorne’s music is obvious. “La 
Nuit” is being published by the firm of 
G. Schirmer and will have its first per 
formance at Mr. Godowsky’s recital in 
Los Angeles on Oct. 28. 





Ellis Concert Series Opens in Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 6.—The opening per- 
formance last week of the Ellis series of 
concerts at Carnegie Music Hall was 
given without Emmy Destinn, who could 
not fill her engagement, owing to her in- 
ability to get out of Europe. Her place 
on the program was taken by Marie Rap- 
pold, soprano. The other soloists in- 
cluded Clarence Whitehill, basso, and 
Alwin Schroeder, ’cellist. E. C. S. 





BOSTON 
CRITICS 


The Herald, Oct, 9 


“Mr. de Gogorza’s voice was 
in excellent condition. It was 
sympathetic, virile, sonorous, ad- 
mirably controlled. The charm 
of his diction, the finesse and 
warmth of his interpretations 
and his personal authority again 
gave great pleasure. His skill 
in the management of breath, in 
polished phrasing, is well known. 
He sang the air from Gluck’s 
‘Iphigine en Aulide’ with classic 
breadth and dignity, the Spanish 
songs with irresistible apprecia- 
tion of rhythm and text, the Eng- 
lish songs with dramatic and mu- 
sical intelligence. Granados’s 
song, heard here for the first 
time, is elaborate and impres- 
sionistic. Less deftly sung it 
would no doubt lose in effective- 
ness.” 


The Globe, Oct. 9: 


“He was entirely successful in 
the foregoing, but his encore 
pieces aroused the crowd to a 
pitch of enthusiasm that made it 
a hard. task for the singer to 
shake the audience off. ‘La Pa- 
loma’ and ‘Drink to Me Only 
with Thine Eyes’ started the 
trouble. When he sang the great 
baritone aria in ‘Barber of Se- 
ville’ the crowd simply exploded. 

“Miss Winslow at the piano 
made a small but unquestioned 
hit in the usually ungrateful role 
of accompanist.” 





THE ART 


PRAISE 
EMILIO DE GOGORZA 


His Appearance at Symphony Hall in Boston, October 8th 


H. T. P. in the Transcript, Oct. 9: 

“Mr. de Gogorza outspread 
his abilities over a succession of 
operatic pieces and songs that 
seemed at each new turn to 
widen them. The hearer new to 
him and listening to his singing 
of the stern priest's speech from 
Gluck’s ‘Iphigenia in  Aulis’ 
would have applauded the de- 
clamatory clarity and force of 
his diction, the sombre coloring 
of his tones, his sense of large 
dramatic style hand in hand with 
regard for the purely musical 
substance and course of the air. 
Hearing him again in_ the 
familiar soliloquy from Mas- 
senet’s otherwise forgotten 
‘King of Lahore,” the same 
listener would have admired 
the singer's acute and _sure- 
handed designing of the progress 
and the cumulation of the air, 
the suavity of his tones, the 
elegance of his phrasing, the 
just play of operatic sentiment 
and panache. Listening once 
more to Mr. de Gogorza’s Span- 
ish songs, the hearer, now 
engrossed, would have rejoiced 
in the large sweep of his tones, 
the free play of his rhythms, the 
frank ardor of his feeling, the 
exhilarating sureness of his hon- 
est ‘effects’ with what is in- 
trinsically highly colored folk 
music. 


‘Fresh cause for admiration 
would reward the listener again 
as he heard Mr. de Gogorza 
enrich with his amplitudes of 
voite and energy of feeling the 
well-made musical periods of 
sundry conventional songs of 
sentimental pattern; while, most 
of all, he would have wondered 
at the delicacy of tone, work- 
manship and imparted mood 
with which the baritone sang 
one of Debussy’s earlier songs. 
Not even in his recital of last 
autumn did Mr. de Gogorza 
seem in such degree as yester- 
day at the top of his talents. 
His voice has lost no whit of its 
power; it has gained in richness; 
yet it is capable of new suavi- 
ties and finesse. He is clear of 
diction and various in significant 
tonal coloring, yet in quest of 
precision and illusion he never 
does violence to his music as 
such. In the excellence of his 
singing as singing lies not a lit- 
tle of the power of his song as 
characterizing and emotionally 
significant expression. He mas- 


ters and differentiates styles and 


while he makes ‘effects’ that are 
obviously such, they seem to 
spring from his energy of reac- 
tion alike to the music, his own 
powers and his audience. They 
are a part of the present opu- 
lence of all his impulses. 


MANAGEMENT: 
WOLFSOHN BUREAU, NEW YORK 


The 
Distinguished 
Baritone 


The Journal, Oct. 9: 


“Mr. de Gogorza’s contribu- 
tions to the concert were admir- 
able in every way. His program 
was well chosen—airs from 
Gluck’s ‘Iphigenie en Aulide’ 
and Massenet’s ‘Le Roi de La- 
hore’ coming between groups of 
Spanish and English songs. 
There was refreshing variety to 
the selections, and also to the 
singer’s interpretations. The 
Spanish songs by Alvarez and 
Grenados were especially inter- 
esting, and Mr. de Gogorza sang 
them con amore. His perform- 
ance throughout was a vocal and 
intellectual treat.” 


The Daily Advertiser, Oct. 9: 
“The many qualities of Mr. de 
Gogorza’s art place him alone in 
a position unattained by any 
other baritone of the present 
day. He is gifted with a beauti- 
ful, rich voice, remarkable men- 
tality and unusual personality. 
To these may be added tempera- 
ment, magnetism, poise, rare 
judgment and taste, a subtle and 
unerring artistic insight. His 
wonderful breath control, ex- 
quisite phrasing, perfect finesse, 
all fairly electrify his listeners. 
The transition from the Gluck 
Air to the Spanish group of mod- 
ern songs, followed later by the 
songs in English, proved a mas- 
ter, not only of diction, but also 
of the ability to portray the at- 
mosphere of the composition. 
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Newly Opened Conservatory 
Founded by Arnold Volpe on 
Progressive Principles—Dis- 
tinguished Faculty Includes 
David Bispham, Edwin Hughes, 
Leon Rothier, Arkady Bourstin, 
Marguerite Voiavy, W. H. Hu- 
miston, Carolyn Ortmann and 
Many Others of Prominence 


esa gh of the growing interest 
in music itt New York City and the 
increasing demand for instruction of the 
highest type is the opening of the Volpe 
Institute of Music at 146 West Seventy- 
seventh Street, the latest of conserva- 
tories of music to be added to those of 
already established reputation. The 
Volpe School is equipped to teach voice, 
piano, violin, theory, harmony, all the 
orchestral instruments, and every phase 
of musical art and science. Each depart- 
ment is headed by a specialist in his 
field, and no person of greater experience 
could be found than Arnold Volpe as a 
pilot for the entire organization. 

Mr. Volpe was born in Kovno, Russia, 
in 1869, and began his musical studies 
at the Warsaw Institute of Music, later 
studying with Leopold Auer at the Im- 
perial Conservatory of Petrograd, where 
he graduated in 1891. He studied com- 
position at the same institution until 
1897 and came to America in 1898, since 
when he has played an active part in the 
musical life of New York. He has been 
conductor of the Young Men’s Symphony 
Orchestra since 1902, and in 1904 founded 
the Volpe Symphony Orchestra, provid- 
ing many young players with orchestral 
experience that stood them in good stead 
in later life. Mr. Volpe was director 
of the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and 
Sciences in 1910 and conductor of mu 
nicipal orchestral concerts from 1910 to 
1914. He has won prominence as a com- 
poser of orchestral, instrumental and 
vocal music. Many of his pupils are 
playing in the leading symphony orches- 
tras of the United States. 

In surrounding himself with a faculty, 
Mr. Volpe has shown sound judgment, for 
each instructor is thoroughly qualified 
and has won recognition for his particu- 
lar line of endeavor. A glance at such 
names as David Bispham, Edwin Hughes, 
Léon Rothier, Arkady Bourstin, Mar- 
guerite Volavy, William H. Humiston 
and Carolyn Ortmann indicates in gen- 
eral the caliber of Mr. Volpe’s teaching 
staff. 

David Bispham needs no introduction 
to anyone at all familiar with musical 
affairs in America. Mr. Bispham, a 
master of interpretation, is equally adept 
in the art of imparting his knowledge 
and the fruits of his experience to stu- 
dents of the voice. He has an interna- 
tional standing and reputation as an 
artist of the first rank. 

Edwin Hughes, a pupil of Joseffy, went 
abroad, after concertizing in America, 
to study with Leschetizky, whose assist- 
ant he became. Mr. Hughes is a dis- 
tinguished artist and an experienced in- 
structor. He was the only American 
pianist concertizing’ in German Europe- 
during the past two seasons. 

Léon Rothier, the French basso, is well 
known to patrons of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Mr. Rothier began his 
career as a violinist, ‘playing in the 
Rheims Philharmonic Orchestra at the 
age of fifteen. Later, after his talent 
for singing was discovered, he captured 
three prizes at the Paris Conservatory. 


Walter Henry Hall 


Professor of Choral Music 


Columbia University 
ADDRESS 
49 Claremont Ave., New York City 


—— GESCHEIDT 


Instructor of “Miller Vocal Art-Sclence” 
THE KEW SCHOOL OF VOICE DEVELOPMENT 


























VOLPE INSTITUTE TO MEET UP-TO-DATE EXACTIONS. - 














































































































Some of the members of the Volpe Institute Faculty—No. 1, Willlam Henry Humiston; No. 2, Léon Rothier; No. 3, Ada Sax; No. 4, Mme. 


Simone de Mauborget; No. 5, 


Mme. Carolyn Ortmann; 


No. 6, 


Arkady Bourstin; No. 7, Marguerite Volavy; No. 8, Arnold Volpe, 


director; No, 9, Edwin Hughes; No. 10, Frederick William Ortmann; No, 11, Edward Bromberg; No. 12, Herman Kuhn; No. 13, David 
Bispham; No. 14, Paulo Gruppe; No. 15, Genevieve Bisbee 


Mr. Rothier made his début as Jupiter 
in Gounod’s “Philemon and _ Baucis.” 
Since the retirement of the late Pol 
Plancon he has been the leading French 
basso of the Metropolitan Company. 

Arkady Bourstin, a young violinist. 
recently made a successful début before 
American audiences in recital. He is an 
artist of sound musicianship, and should 
prove a valuable member of the faculty. 
Mr. Bourstin’s sister, Nina, will also be 
included in the teaching roster. 

Paulo Gruppe is another notable addi- 
tion. This gifted ‘cellist, who has 
achieved distinction in his recitals, is a 
pupil of Pablo Casals and the Paris Na- 
tional Conservatory. Mr. Gruppe has 
had wide chamber music experience, as 
director of. the Musical Society, Paris, 
and similar organizations. 

William H. Humiston, who for many 
years has been writing program notes 
for the Philharmonic Society, is another 
valuable addition to the Volpe teaching 
forces. Mr. Humiston is well known as 
a composer, an organist, besides having 
had wide experience as a teacher of com- 
position. 

Marguerite Volavy, the Bohemian pian- 
ist, completed her studies with Edward 
Schiitt and Leschetizky. On the advice 
of Anatol Tschaikowsky, brother of the 
Russian composer, Miss Volavy was en- 
gaged as soloist by Safonoff for the Im- 
perial Russian Symphony Society. She 
made a brief tour of the South with 
her countryman, Kocian, the violinist, 
and made her first New York appearance 
as soloist with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra under Modest Altschuler, this 
year. So successful was her début that 
she was engaged by the same organiza- 
tion to play the piano part in Scriabine’s 
“Fire Poem.” Miss Volavy is a member 
of the Bohemian Trio. 

Mme. Carolyn Ortmann, the American 
soprano, has returned to sing in her na- 
tive land after eight years abroad in 
opera and concert. Her olian Hall re- 
cital last year won favorable comments 


from the press. Frederick William Ort- 
mann is a violinist in the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and was at one time 
a member of the New York Symphony. 
Mr. Ortmann has the endorsement of 
noted musicians and should prove a val- 
uable member of the violin department. 

Salvatore de Stefano will give instruc- 
tion in harp playing. Signor de Stefano 
is a noted harp soloist, having been with 
the Symphony Orchestra of Naples and 
head of the harp department at the Liceo 
Musicale of Naples, and a member of the 
faculty of St. Dorothea College, Naples. 

Mme. Simone de Mauborget, a lyric 
soprano, made her first appearance in 
1909 in Marseilles as the Queen in the 
“Huguenots.” She sang at the leading 
theaters of Nice, Lyons and Paris, in 
“Faust,” “Lakme,” “Hamlet,” “Manon,” 
and “La Traviata.” At the “Lycee 
Racine,” Mme. de Mauborget directed 
courses of ancient and modern literature, 
and is especially qualified to teach sing- 
ing in French. 

Edward Bromberg, basso cantate, is a 
native of Russia. His unique lecture 
song recitals of folk and modern music 
of Russia have won him recognition 
throughout the country. As a teacher, 
Mr. Bromberg has produced a number 
of vocalists who have gained prominence 
in opera, oratorio and concert. 

Genevieve Bisbee, pianist, studied in 
Berlin and Leipsig and teaches the 
Leschetizky method. She has appeared 
as soloist with the Young Men’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra, winning praise for her 
playing of the Grieg Concerto. 

Herman Kuhn, violinist, received his 
training in New York and became a 
member of the Maud Powell String Quar- 
tet. He has played in the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, the New York 
Symphony, the Metropolitan Opera Or- 
chestra, the Richard Arnold Sextet, and 
with the Sam Franko and Franz Kalten- 
born quartets. His experience as an in- 
structor has been wide and he has pro- 
duced a number of successful pupils. 
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Ada Sax, pianist, is a native of Nash- 
ville, Tenn. She came to New York at 
the age of thirteen and studied with the 
late S. B. Mills. Later she was a pupil 
of Scharwenka and Ehrlich in Berlin, 
and studied harmony with Max Spicker. 
She is a coach and an accompanist of 
ability. 

Mme. Lina Coen, pianist, has had great 
experience as an accompanist and a coach 
in French, German and Italian diction. 
She has been with Alexander Heineman, 
Allen Hinckley, Helen Stanley, Kathleen 
Howard, Julia Culp, Jeanne Jomelli, 
Estelle Wentworth and others. or five 
yeane she assisted at the studios of the 
ate Frank King Clark in Berlin. 

Francis Foster received his early mu- 
sical education in Canada. He has 
coached many noted singers, among them 
Reed Miller, Nevada Van der Veer, 
Louise MacMahon and Regina Hassler- 
Fox, also the Criterion Quartet. 

The Volpe Institute of Music, Inc., 
opened its doors on Oct. 2, beginning its 
first fall term. The progress of the 
school will be watched with interest. It 
certainly starts with a splendid faculty. 
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CALIFORNIA’S FICKLE WEATHER 
CAUSES $7, 500 LOSS ON “AIDA” 


Lloyds Agency Finds Disastrous Outcome of Its Venture in Taking 


Over San Francisco Outdoor Enterprise to Make Up Insurance 
Loss on Performance——Production Less Effective When Staged 


in Municipal Auditorium—Local Chorus a Revelation 


visors Plan Free Concerts. for Big Hall 


Bureau of Musical America, 
1101 Pine Street, 
" San Francisco, Oct. 7, 1916. 

UR first San Francisco attempt at 

anything in the nature of community 
music, the great open-air production of 
“Aida,” scheduled for the night of Sept. 
30, was spoiled by the rain, as has al- 
ready been related in MUSICAL AMERICA. 

In London the Lloyd’s Agency gambled 
on the subject, putting up $25,000 
against something more than $600, the 
amount of the insurance premium, and 
thus. guaranteeing to the San Francisco 
promoters the amount of expenses. And 
it was a reasonable chance that the 
brokers thus assumed. During sixty- 
seven, years, the entire period of recorded 
weather. observation, from the: discovery 
of got. in 1849, there had been neither 
rain fipr fog on any closing day or night 
of September in San Francisco. 


Vacillating Weather 
Saturday, the date chosen for the 
opera in Ewing Field, loomed ominously 
in the forenoon. Michael Williams, the 


opera manager, and W. D. Brandt, the 
Lloyd’s representative, waited in the 


headquarters at the St. Francis and re- 
ceived the weather reports. Early in the 
afternoon it was raining in almost every 
part of California excepting San Fran- 
cisco. Before 3 o’clock a light shower 
fell here. Then it cleared a little. That 
was a trying moment for Mr. Williams 
and his associates. Unless one-tenth of 
an inch of rain should fall, no claim for 
insurance could be made, according to 
the terms of the policy. That is con- 
siderable rain. Less than that could pre- 
vent the presentation of the opera, while 
still leaving the insurers exempt. From 
3 to 6 o’clock the anxiety continued, and 
it was only at the latter hour that the 
managers definitely concluded to call the 
performance off and take a chance on the 
insurance. Fervent prayers of the 
church people directly concerned had 
been offered up in hope of fair weather; 
at 6 o’clock they were changed to pray- 
ers for rain, and plenty of rain. Ex- 
penses of fully $25,000 had already been 
incurred, and without opera or insurance 


the result would have been disastrous. 
Soon after the final decision was 
reached, the rain began to fall in tor- 
rents. The gage quickly showed more 
than the required tenth of an inch, and 
the situation was saved. 
Lloyds as Gamblers 
Opportunity was given the Lloyd’s 


Agency to make up the insurance loss, 
or a part of it, by taking over the en- 
terprise and producing the opera the fol- 
lowing Tuesday evening. The London- 
ers again gambled on the weather by ac- 


cepting the proposition. Monday was a 
clear and beautiful day, so the opera 
production was set for the following 
evening, Tuesday, and in Ewing Field, 


as originally planned, with the alterna- 
tive of presenting the opera in the great 


Municipal Auditorium if the night 
should be rainy. Tuesday came _ in 
cloudy. In the afternoon rain began, 


and the insurance impresario hurriedly 
engaged about all the trucks in the city 
and began the work of moving the scenes 
and platform and paraphernalia to the 
Auditorium. Steam sirens at 3 o’clock 
blew the announcement. in accordance 
with the plans previously made known, 
that “Aida” would be sung indoors. 

At 7:30 o’clock the streets on two sides 
of the big building were thronged with 
people. It was an hour later before the 
doors could be thrown open, so great was 


the task of getting the place ready for 
the throng, and during that time the 
waiting thousands were given oceasion 


to observe that the skies had cleared and 
that the night was warm and beautiful, 


iust such a night as would have been 
ideal for the opera out of doors. When 
the peovle were admitted the seating 


plan of Ewing Field was made applicable 


to the Auditorium in the only way pes- 
sible—by letting the patrons find the 
best seats thev could. But it was a 


occasion, 


and the 


San Francisco 
good-natured ; 


characteristic 
with everybody 


man who had paid for a box seemed per- 





fectly satisfied in the most remote bal- 
cony row. Twelve thousand persons 
crowded into the building, and about 2000 
were turned away. 

By this venturing into opera on its 
own responsibility, Lloyds lost about 
$7,500 in addition to the original insur- 
ance loss, it is reported. 


Stage Illusion Impossible 


Thus given, the opera was not the art- 
istic success that it would have been if 
the weather had not deviated from its 
sixty-seven year record. Stage illusion 
was practically out of the question, 
though massive settings, brought in from 
the field, made an imposing show. 

Mme. Gadski and Julia Claussen af- 
forded delight, though the former was 
not in her best voice. Whitehill sang 
superbly, the Amonasro role. Zenovieff, 
the Russian tenor, failed to impress. 
His voice had not sufficient volunie to 
meet the requirements of the place, and 
he lacked dramatic force. Picchi as the 
High Priest was excellent. Our San 
Francisco Anita Young made a highly 
creditable showing. 

The surprise of the production was in 


-Super- 


the magnificence of the ensembles, Josiah 
Zuro, the director, having in this re- 
spect established a new standard for 
San Francisco. Actually, the chorus 
seemed to be guided by an infallible 
rhythmic sense of its own, singing with 
a sureness that became more and more 
astonishing as the evening went along, 
and as satisfying in pitch as in time. 
No chorus to approach it in excellence 
had ever before been trained in San 
Francisco. With all our imported stars, 
the chorus and the orchestra became the 
main topics of praise. 


Praise for Zuro 


Mr. Zuro was the particular genius of 
the production. This same opinion was 
presented by Redfern Mason in the Fx- 
aminer, and Walter Anthony in the 
Chronicle. It is a matter of general re- 
gret in San Francisco that Mr. Zuro is 
returning to New York. Efforts will be 
made to induce him to come back to the 
West. 

A proposal to give free concerts in the 
new auditorium at city expense is being 
seriously considered by the Board of Sy- 
pervisors. 

The plan is to appropriate $25,000 a 
year and establish a symphony orchestra 
to give concerts on Sunday afternoons, 
and also to admit the public free of 
charge to recitals on the great organ 
which was at the Exposition last year, 
and is now being installed in the city 
building. 

Handel’s “The Messiah” is to be sung 
on New Year’s Eve in the new Oakland 
Auditorium as the first of a series of 
music festivals planned by the Oakland 
Chamber of Commerce. 

THOMAS NUNAN. 


RECITAL BY THREE ARTISTS 


Willy and Ellen de Sadler and Jacques 
Joias Heard 


A triplicate recital was given in 
A¢olian Hall, New York, last Monday 
afternoon by Willy de Sadler, a Danish 
baritone; his wife, Ellen de Sadler, so- 
prano, and their accompanist, Jacques 
Jolas. 

The de Sadlers sang in New York last 
season. They presented a comprehen- 
sive program on Monday. The baritone 
sang “O del mio dolce Ardor,” a group 
of Schubert, Schumann, Strauss and 
Wolf and a Tosti air; the soprano offered 
“Elsa’s Dream” and songs of Gounod, 
Sinding, Grieg and Sibelius, while, in 
addition to the accompaniments, Mr. 
Jolas gave Beethoven’s “Thirty-two 
Variations” and some pieces by Rach- 
maninoff and Rubinstein. He has talent, 
as his performance of the Beethoven 
number showed. Both ef the singers 
were duly applauded. ae We ee 


Boston Teacher’s Bequest to Benefit 
Jewish Students in Colleges 


Boston, MAss., Oct. 9.—By the will of 
Bertha I. Kagan, who died Sept. 6, and 
who had been well known in this city as 
a teacher of German lieder and interpre- 
tation, Harvard College and Radcliffe 
College, are to be benefited. To Harvard 
College is given a sum of $3,750, the in- 
come from which is to help any deserving 
Jewish student; Radcliffe College is to 
receive $1,000, the income to be given for 
a prize essay on Jewish ideals. The 
scholarship fund for Jewish women of 
Radcliffe will also receive $100. 

W. H. L. 
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ANOTHER NEVIN ENTERS MUSICAL FIELD 


Young Soprano Makes New York 
Her Headquarters for Work 
in Concerts 


NOTHER member of a ncted musical 
family has entered the concert 
world in the person of Olive Nevin, so- 
prano, who has come to New York from 
Los Angeles. Miss Nevin is a second 
cousin of two famous composers, the 
late Ethelbert Nevin and Arthur Nevin. 
Miss Nevin was well known in her home 
city, Pittsburgh, for before her marriage 
she sang before many clubs and in sev- 


eral of the Pittsburgh churches. 

As Mrs. Herbert Muzzy she took up 
her residence in Los Angeles and with 
little interruption she pursued her 
studies under Mme. Esther Pallises, well 
known in London and Paris. Miss Nevin 
did a great deal of singing in Los An- 
geles and with much success, giving re- 
citals before clubs and at the different 
apartment houses and hotels, as is a 
custom in Los Angeles musical life, be- 
sides singing at many private musicales 
for her friends. She always as used her 
maiden ame in this work. Her last ap- 
pearance in Los Angeles was with the 
Woman’s Symphony Orchestra, singing 
arias from “The Huguenots” and 
“Tosca” with marked success. 

After this appearance she decided to 
resume her professional work in the East. 
En route to New York she visited her 
family in Sewickley, the famous “Nevin 
suburb” of Pittsburgh. She was asked 
to sing with the Pittsburgh Festival Or- 
chestra, under Carl Bernthaler’s baton. 
Here she made a fine impression and was 





Olive Nevin, a Member of Famous Mu- 
sical Family, Who Has Entered the 
Concert Field 


royally welcomed home. Miss Nevin is 
to make her headquarters hereafter in 
New York and is “brushing up” for fur- 
ther success under Eleanore McLellan, 
the prominent vocal teacher. She is to 
make several concert appearances during 
the winter. 

Miss Nevin sings at a vesper 
at Wellesley College on Oct. 22. 
graduate of Wellesley. 


service 
She is a 





Blanche Goode to Give Five Recitals 
in Six Days 


Menthe Goode, the gifted pianist, will 
undertake a difficult feat this winter on 
her tour, playing five recitals in six days 
in January. Miss Goode appears in De- 
fiance, Ohio, on Jan. 22, in Chicago on 
the 24th, in Davenport, Iowa, on the 
25th, in Rock Island, Ill., on the 26th, 
in Davenport, lowa, the following day, in 
Kokomo, Ind., on the 29th, and in Hunt- 
ington, Ind., on the 30th. On Feb. 14, 
Miss Goode appears as soloist with the 
New York Philharmonic, Josef Stransky, 
conductor, and on Feb. 19 she gives a re- 
cital before the Women’s Club of Fall 
River, Mass. Several other engagements 
are now pending for her Middle Western 
and New England tours. Miss Goode 
has recently returned from her vacation 
spent at Horicon, N. Y., in the Adiron- 
dacks. Her tour is under the direction 
of Walter Anderson. 


Roderick White to Give New York 
Recital on Nov. 23 


Roderick White, the young American 
violinist, will make an appearance in Chi- 
cago on Oct. 29, as soloist with the Amer- 
ican Symphony Orchestra. On _ the 
evening of Nov. 23 his first New York 
recital will take place at A®olian Hall. 
On Oct. 15 Mr. White and Jean Verd, 
French pianist, gave a joint recital in 
Montreal. The coming season will be 
Mr. White’s third in this country. Since 
his successful début in New York, Mr. 
White has traveled from coast to coast 
and from Canada to the Gulf, playing 
in his own recitals and as soloist with or- 
chestra. Furthermore, he has played in 
concerts with many famous artists, in- 
cluding Mme. Destinn, Frances Alda and 
John McCormack. 


EDITH CASTLE’S SUCCESS 


Boston Contralto Pleases Her Hearers 
in Musicale at Rockland, Me. 

















the Boston Contralto, at 
Rockland, Me. 


Edith Castle, 


ROCKLAND, ME., Sept. 16.—The Rubin 
stein Club’s summer musicale and lunch 
eon was held recently at the summer 
home of Mrs. H. L. Shepherd, Ballard 
Park, near Rockport, Me. A large -num- 
ber of club members and guests were 
present. A musical program of rare art- 
istic merit was furnished by Edith 
Castle, the Boston contralto; Hazel Hall, 
soprano; Mrs. Sarah Hall Herrick, 
mezzo-soprano, and Elizabeth Carini, 
pianist. 
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Andress: 


Miss Castle, who has been conducting 
a large summer class of students in Rock- 
land, sang two groups of songs, one in 
French, the other in English, and by 
special request she sang the familiar 
“Elijah” solo, “O Rest in the Lord.” Miss 
Castle’s well-trained and rich contralto 
voice and the pleasing interpretations of 
her songs gave great delight. The other 
singers were also enthusiastically re- 
ceived, as was the piano playing of Miss 
Carini, who is a student at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music, Boston. The 
accompanists were Mrs. T. J. French of 
Camden, Me., Mrs. E. F. Berry and 
Grace Follett. 


ELIZABETH WOOD’S ; SEASON 


Contralto to Appear as Soloist and in 
Zoller Quartet 

The coming season promises to be an 
active one for Elizabeth Wood, the New 
York contralto. She has booked a num- 
ber of dates in the South, where she is 
well known, her home being in New 
Orleans, and she will be heard as solo- 
ist with a number of prominent clubs in 
the State of New Jersey. In addition to 
her solo engagements she will appear 
with the New York Festival Quartet, af 
which Elmer Zoller is the director and 
manager. The other members are May 
Marshall Cobb, soprano; Henry Parsons, 
tenor, and Hubert Linscott, bass-bari- 
tone. 

Miss Wood will continue her duties as 
soloist at the Hamilton Grange Reformed 
Church and the Hebrew Tabernacle. 

Miss Wood made a tour last spring 
that carried her as far South as New 
Orleans and as far West as Ames, lowa, 
where he sang “Elijah” with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter 
Damrosch, conducting. 


Wins Favor in Quebec and 


Montreal 


the French basso of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, made a 
successful tour in Canada during the 
early part of October, being especially 
well received in Quebec and Montreal. 
At Columbus Hall in Quebec and at His 
Majesty’s Theater in Montre al his sing- 
ing of “J’ai pleuré en réve,’’ Duparc’s 
“Manoir de Rosamonde” and “Les Deux 
Grenadiers” won the approval of en- 


Rothier 


Léon Rothier, 


thusiastic audiences and evoked favor- 
able comments from the press. 
Frank Bibb as Accompanist for Louis 


Graveure 


Frank Bibb has been engaged as ac 
companist for Louis Graveure, the dis- 
tinguished baritone, for this season. Mr. 
Bibb makes his first appearance as ac- 
companist for Mr. Graveure at the bari- 
tone’s first A®olian Hall recital of this 
season on the afternoon of Oct. 25. Mr. 
Bibb is to make his headquarters in New 
York this year apd will devote his time 


to coaching singers in répertoire, as well 
aS appearing as accompanist In recital. 
Sunday Night Concerts in Columbus 


Meet with Favor 


Ou10, Oct. 10—A charm- 


COLUMBUS, 
9 at B. F. 


ing concert was given on Oct. 


Keith’s Theater in Columbus by Hazel 
Swann, pianist; Lucy Clark, soprano; 
Phyllis Kraeuter, ’cellist, and Arthur 
Kellogg, violinist and composer. This 
was the second of the series of Sunday 


Raymond Howe was ac- 
Miss Clark and Leonora 
capacity for her 


E. M.S 


night concerts. 
companist for 
Kraeuter acted in like 
sister Phyllis. 


“BEEL RE-ENGAGED AS 





CONCERTMASTER OF 
TANDLER ORCHESTRA 




















Sigmund Beel, Concertmaster of Los 
Angeles Symphony Orchestra 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 10.—Sigmund 
Beel has been re-engaged as concertmas- 
ter of the Los Angeles Symphony Or- 
directed by Adolf Tandler. Mr. 
Beel has just returned from his vaca- 
tion, spent in and near San Francisco, 
where he formerly taught. The photo- 
graph herewith shows him on the per- 
gola portico of the residence of Mrs. 
Dean Mason, who is the secretary of the 
Los Angeles Symphony Association. Mrs. 
Mason, who is the wife of a prominent 
owner of business buildings in the heart 
of Los Angeles, is energetic in the prop- 
aganda for orchestral music in Los An- 


geles. W. F. G. 


chestra, 


Marie Novello, the English pianist, 
says she once received a request for 
Chopin’s “Black Hand Study.” 
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TENNESSEE MUSIC 
CLUBS ORGANIZE 


State Federation Formed in 
Memphis Meeting —Wide- 
spread Interest Aroused 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 12.—By special 
invitation of the Beethoven Club of Mem- 
phis, a meeting of representatives of mu- 
sic clubs throughout the State took place 
here this week. The object was the for- 
mation of a State federation in order to 
bring the various clubs into communica- 
tion with one another for mutual help 
and advancement and to form a center 
for musical organizations. 

Three officers of the National Federa- 
tion were present: Mrs. W. J. Gilfillan 
of Memphis, Prudence Simpson Dresser 
of Camden, Tenn., and Mrs. James O. 
Dickens of Mobile, Ala. Martha Tru- 
deau, president of the Beethoven Club, 
which was hostess of the meeting, wel- 
comed the representatives, whose number 
and interest in the plans for the federa- 
tion speak well for future musical prog- 
ress in Tennessee. The following officers, 
representing musical clubs from all parts 
of the State, were elected: ; ; 

Mrs. Jason Walker, Memphis, presi- 
dent; Mrs. Morris E. Temple, Chatta- 
nooga, first vice-president; Miss Clifton 
King, Trenton, second vice-president; 
Mrs. Louise Trezevant, Memphis, corre- 
sponding secretary; Mrs. J. Proctor 
Brown, Bristol, recording secretary; Mrs. 
C. W. Gilman, Mount Pleasant, treas- 
urer, Mrs. Ijams, Jackson, auditor. 
These officers, with Mrs. Jacob Bloom, 
Zea De Shaze and Mrs. Rogers McCal- 
lum, constitute the board of management, 
which will conduct the affairs of the or- 
ganization. M. N. O. 


HER NEW YORK DEBUT 











Idelle Patterson Has Arranged a Pro- 
gram of Much Interest 


In a particularly interesting and well- 
balanced program, Idelle Patterson, the 
lyric coloratura soprano, will make her 
New York recital début at Aeolian Hall, 
next Thursday evening, Oct. 26. 

Two arias, one from “Hamlet” by 
Thomas, and the aria of the Queen of the 
Night from the “Magic Flute” of Mozart 


are included in the program. Other 
numbers which make up the first and sec- 
ond groups are “J’ai Pleuré en Réve,” 
Hiie; “Chant Venetien,” Bemberg; “Si 
tu le veux,” Koechlin; “Charmant 
Oiseau,” David; “O komm im Traum,” 
Liszt; “Auch kleine Dinge,” Hugo Wolff; 
“Du denkst mit einem fadchen mich zu 
fangen,” Hugo Wolf; “An die Nachti- 
gall” and “Der Schmied,” Brahms. A 
group of children songs by two American 
composers, Kernochan and Milligan, 
which will be new to many concert-goers, 
is included, and the program closes with 
Mrs. Beach’s familiar “Ah, Love but a 
Day,” Jeanne Boyd’s “At Morning,” Ber- 
tram Fox’s “Art” and Woodman’s “An 
Open Secret.” 

Miss Patterson has been booked for a 
number of concerts with Eugen Ysaye, 
the violinist. She will appear at the 
ge Friday Morning Musicale on 

an. 26. 





Topeka Again Has “Community Sing” 

ToPeKA, KAN., Oct. 7.—The first “com- 
munity sing” of the autumn was held last 
night at the city auditorium. The sing- 
ing was directed by Dean Harold But- 


ler, of the University School of Music. 
The songs chosen were old and familiar 
ones. Dean Butler also taught the crowd 
a round, a singing exercise of special 
favor with community sing audiences. 
During an intermission a chorus of the 
Baptist Church choir sang the Bridal 
Chorus from “The Rose Maiden.” The 
community sings were introduced in 
Topeka last winter by Mrs. Carey J. Wil- 
son, chairman of the department of 
music of the Topeka Federation of 
Women. R. Y. 


ROCHESTER APPLAUDS 
MAUD ALLAN’S DANCES 


A Performance of Much Charm and 
Variety—A Grainger-Marsh-Bron 
Program 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., Oct. 13.—Two events 
of interest marked the second week of 
the musical season. The first had the 
charm of novelty to it in that it was 
presumably the first appearance in 
Rochester of Maud Allan, the dancer. 
Miss Allan brought her own orchestra of 
forty pieces with her, made up mostly of 
Metropolitan Opera House and Damrosch 
Orchestra men, with Ernest Bloch, a con- 
ductor of high caliber and interesting 


personality. The orchestral part of the 
program included a tone poem, “Hivers, 
Printemps,” by Mr. Bloch, in which he 
showed considerable originality, poetic 
feeling and appreciation for orchestral 
effects. 

Miss Allan’s exquisite interpretative 
dancing was enjoyed by a good-sized 
audience, and she gave several encores. 
Her first group was a Chopin waltz, Men- 
delssohn’s “Spring Song” and one of 
Schubert’s “Moments Musicals,” and 
her second number consisted of Grieg’s 
“Peer Gynt” Suite. The closing feature 
was a one-act pantomime, “Nair, the 
Slave,” in which Miss Allan was sup- 
ported by a small company. The scene 
and costumes were gorgeous in coloring, 
and the pantomime was vivid in action 
and well danced. 

The second event was a concert at Con- 
vention Hall on Thursday evening by 
Percy Grainger, the Australian pianist, 
who so charmed his audience when he ap- 
peared here for the first time last sea- 
son. Mr. Grainger was assisted by Lucy 
Marsh, soprano, and Jascha Bron, vio- 
linist, and he again delighted his listen- 
ers with the spontaneity and freshness of 
his pone 
liquid tones gave much pleasure, especial- 
ly in her second group of songs and she 
responded to several encores. The violin- 
ist, whose youth perhaps excuses his ex- 
cessive amount of mannerism, was nota- 
ble chiefly for the great technical abil- 
ity he showed. He also had to respond 
to enthusiastic encoring. There was a 
ood sized audience. The concert was the 


rst of James E. Furlong’s series. 
M. E. W. 











Misses Sutro to Give Bruch Work They 
Played Under Composer 


Just prior to the return to this coun- 
try of Rose and Ottilie Sutro, who will 
give a recital of compositions for two 
pianos in Carnegie Hall Oct. 29, they ap- 
peared in a concert with the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, conducted by Max 
Bruch. The distinguished composer 
rarely officiates nowadays in this capac- 
ity, but this was the occasion of the first 
performance of a new work which Mr. 
Bruch composed especially for the Misses 
Sutro. In January New Yorkers will 
have the opportunity of hearing the work 
played by the Misses Sutro, when the 
appear in Carnegie Hall with the Phil- 
harmonic Society, Jan. 6. 


Miss Marsh’s pure and . 


COUNTRY FOLK HEAR 
SCHUMANN-HEINK 


Contralto Gives Services fol 
Jubilee in Little Oregon 
Town 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 10.—When Mme. 
Schumann-Heink passed through Port- 
land last week, only a few of her friends 
knew why she had motored all the way 
from her home in San Diego to pay our 
city such a short visit in such a quiet 
way and without any of the usual ad- 
vertising which heralds most of our art- 
ists. At Mt. Angel, a little town some 
fifty miles from Portland, a golden ju- 

ilee was celebrated at the Mt. Angel 
College in honor of Rev. Adelhelm Oder- 
matt, who fifty years ago joined the 
Benedictine Fathers in Switzerland, and 
in 1887 founded the monastery and col- 
lege at Mt. Angel. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink donated her 
magnificent voice for this occasion, 


thereby giving the thousands of country 
people from the surrounding villages, a 
pleasure that they could never have 
otherwise known. During the mass she 
sang two numbers to which Franck G. 
Eichenlaub, of Portland, played violin ob- 
ligatos and Father Dominic (Waeden- 
schweiler) presided at the organ. The 
Fourth Mass of the Moritz Brosig and 





Benedicite Dominum by Kothe was sung 
by forty singers, directed by Father Dom- 
inic. Other musical features of the day 
were the singing of St. Mary’s choir from 
Portland, and the playing of the Mt. 
Angel Orchestra. me. Schumann- 
Heink sang again at the reception in the 
evening, delighting all who heard her. 
Two concerts were given at the Heilig 
Theater by the Cherniavsky brothers dur- 
ny. | the week, and seldom have more de- 
lightful programs been heard. H. C. 





Earle Laross’s Tour to Be Directed by 
Harry Culbertson 


One of the season’s offerings will be a 
tour under the direction of Harry Cul- 
bertson, the Chicago manager of Earle 
Laross, the American pianist, who will 
specialize on the national elements of the 
piano literature. He has had unusual 
success with his orchestral appearances, 
having played the MacDowell Concerto 
in D Minor on three occasions with the 
hee wae a Orchestra, under Leopold 
Stokowski. Previously he had a tour 
with the Volpe Orchestra, and played the 
Liszt Concerto and the Chopin. Mr. La- 
ross was a favorite pupil of the late 
Rafael Joseffy. 





Vast Crowds Storm San Diego Theater 
to Hear Paderewski 


SAN DIEGO, CAL., Oct. 14.—Paderew- 
ski appeared at the Strand Theater last 
week before an unusually large audience. 
Several hundred persons were compelled 
to stand on the stage, but even then 
many were turned away. Applause was 
uncontrollable. W. F. R 





New Songs 
By 
Ralph Cox 


DOWN IN DERRY (Two Keys) 
Sung by HAROLD LAND 


THE END OF DAY (Two Keys 
Sung by FLORENCE OTIS 


Price, 50 Cents Each 











**Mr. Cox is one of those composers who in- 
terest themselves in the song, built of a melody 
with a pure accompaniment for the piano. He 
understands the demands of singers and has 
written songs that they will like.” 

—Musical America. 








BY THE SAME COMPOSER: 
A SONG’S ECHO (Two Keys) 
Sung by HAROLD LAND 


IF YOU KNEW (Two Keys) 
Sung by EDWARD J. BOYLE 
PEGGY D (d-e) 
Sung by HAROLD LAND 


Price, 50 Cents Each 





New Songs 
By 
Harold Vincent Milligan 


AN INVITATION (Two Keys) 
BEATRICE C(c#-g) 











‘“‘A dramatic song with a middle sec- 
tion of purely lyrical quality. The 
end is finely managed and the effect 
of the song should be big and vital.’’— 
Musical America. 








ADVENT (Two Keys) 





“One of the best Rosetti songs we 
know. A glorious poem and Mr. Milli- 
gan has found musical expression for it 
that matches it finely.” — Musical 
America. 











Price 60 Cents Each 





THOU RED, RED ROSE 
FLIRT 


Mona Holeésco 
‘““CHANGING MOODS” 
7 SONGS With Pianoforte Accompaniment 
HIGH VOICE 
Price $1.00 


CONTENTS 
THRENOS 
A COUNTRY GIRL 
IN VAIN 


LOW VOICE 


SWAN SONG 
MEMORIES 





oughly singable—grateful to the voice. 
monplace, are distinctly ‘playable.’ ”’ 





ENDORSEMENT :—“These songs are ‘different.’ 
The accompaniments, though far from com- 


They are musicianly, yet thor- 


(Signed) F. W. WODELL,. 
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For Sale by Ali Music Dealers. 


THREE HUNTZINGER & DILWORTH SONGS on GREAT SINGERS’ 
in First Week of NEW YORK RECITAL SEASON 


ANNA CASE at her CARNEGIE HALL RECITAL on Wednesday Ev’g, Oct. 11 


Sang ONE GOLDEN DAY by FAY FOSTER 


EVAN WILLIAMS at his AEOLIAN HALL RECITAL 
on Sunday Aft’n, Oct. 7 


Sang O WERE MY LOVE YON LILAC FAIR by HARRY GILBERT and 


THE STIRRUP CUP by A. WALTER KRAMER 


These songs are published by HUNTZINGER & DILWORTH, 


Ask for Our Complete Thematic Catalog 


505 5th Ave. 
NEW YORK 


PROGRAMS 
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NEWARK CRITIC “FEARED AND REVERED” 





Waiter Flanigan’s Pronouncements 
Have Done Much to Shape 
City’s Musical Taste 


NEWARK, N. J., Oct. 4—A man who 
has done much to shape the musical taste 
of this city is Walter J. Flanigan, for 
sixteen years dramatic and music critic 
of the Newark Evening News. Mr. 
Flanigan, a graduate of Cornell Univer- 
sity, is recognized as a critic of author- 
ity and a judge of uncompromising 
standards. He is relentless in his con- 
demnation of badly prepared perform- 
ances, but he is also generous in his 
praise of genuine effort, and more than 
one serious student owes his first rec- 
ognition to the critic of the Evening 
News. 

No one has followed the progress of 
Newark along musical lines with more 
interest than has Mr. Flanigan. ‘When 
I began my work sixteen years ago,” he 
said, “we had three musicians in town 
who used to appear on the public stage. 
Now the number is greater than one not 
engaged in newspaper work would 
think.” 

Mr. Flanigan is a firm believer in the 
future of Newark as a musical center. 
“The only drawback,” he claims, how- 
ever, “is that some of our musicians, 
after making a reputation for themselves 
in Newark and winning the good will 
of the community go to New York and 
leave us once more to those who still 
have to develop their artistic mettle. 
The result is that, though we bring up 
artists, we seldom enjoy their maturity.” 

Despite his authority in matters mu- 
sical, one could not tell, unless he knew 
Mr. Flanigan, that the gentleman sitting 
so modestly in the corner of the concert 
hall was the feared and revered critic 
of the News. Both adjectives apply, 
paradoxical as it may sound. For the 
entrance of Mr. Flanigan makes the best 





Walter J. Flanigan, Music and Dramatic 
Critic of the Newark (N. J.) “Eve- 
ning News” 


performer strain himself to do his best 
and the writer knows, from his acquaint- 
ance with Newarkers, that an article of 
praise 7 Mr. Flanigan is carried around 
by the lucky concert-giver and proudly 
exhibited to his friends until the paper 
is worn beyond legibility. P. @. 





NEW HALL FOR PUEBLO 





Will Be Ready Next Year—Musical Pub- 
lic Growing Slowly 


PUEBLO, COL., Oct. 1.—Although this 
city was never so prosperous nor grow- 
ing so fast as at present, the failure to 
secure adequate support for a concert 
series during the three seasons Robert 
Slack of Denver managed musical attrac- 
tions in this city has deterred any one 
so far this season from undertaking to 
present expensive concerts here. How- 
ever, from the large patronage enjoyed 
by the several schools of music and talks 
with prominent local people, it is evident 
that many more patrons for the best 
concerts are now possible than a few 
seasons ago. ee 

The completion of the new municipal 
auditorium by another fall will stimu- 
late public interest in things of this sort. 
This building, which is to be erected in 
connection with the new city hall, and 
which will have one of the largest and 
finest stages in the country, is planned 
to seat 2000. The drawings show a 
classic structure of simple beauty, and it 
is stated that not less than $250,000 will 
be expended in its erection. The archi- 
tect, William Stickney, has _ provided 
place in the city hall for a small art gal- 
lery and the installation of a pipe organ 
in the theater adjoiring. Bo Gee Be 








CHRISTINE LEVIN 


CONCERT CONTRALTO 


‘*Miss Levin is a singer 
of magnificent voice.’’ 

‘Levin concert an ar- 
tistic success.’’ 

‘‘Levin recital most 
brilliant.’’ 

‘*Song recital last night 
greatly enjoyed.’’ 


Residence: 
Hotel Wellington,N. Y. 
Telephone, Circle 1066 



































SEATTLE SCHOOL GROWS 





Miss Cornish’s Uniquely Complete Insti- 
tution Adds Teachers 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 4—The Cornish 
School of Music, Languages and Dancing 
opens its season with an enrollment al- 
most double that of last year. In the 
piano department are Calvin Brainard 
Cady, presenting his courses in harmony, 
interpretation and music education; Dent 
Mowrey; Anna Grant Dall, an exponent 
of the Leschetizky method; Hubert Os- 
wald Malloy, Ernest Hutchinson and 
Boyd Wells, who is just now in concert 
work in the East. Teachers in the chil- 
dren’s department of piano are Martha 
Sackett, Ellen W. Murphy, Leah Hall 
and Elizabeth McCarthy. The depart- 
ment of voice includés Mrs. Sara Y. B. 
Peabody, Frederick Wallis, Fred Walker 
and Francis Fischer Powers. The violin 
department is under Marjorie Miller and 
Hellier-Collens. 

This is the only music school in the 
West presenting the classes in Dalcroze 
eurythmics. The department is under 
Mrs. Elsie Hewitt McCoy, who studied 
two years in Hellerau, with Jacques Dal- 
croze. The French department is under 
Lucien Perrot; Spanish, German and 
Russian is taught by native teachers. 
Two new departments have been added— 
the department of art, including classes 
in sketching, designing and life classes, 
under John Butler, and the department 
of arts of speech, taught by Mrs. Mabel 
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McCormack 
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EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Manager, Charles L, Wagner 
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1451 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Selover Conway of New York. The de- 
partment of dancing is under Mary Ann 
Wells. One unusual feature is the half- 
hour dancing given every music student. 
Classes in fencing have also been added. 
The school residence has been prepared 
to accommodate a limited number of 
students. 

That Nellie C. Cornish, director of 
the school, is a woman of large vision, 
a thorough musician and an untiring 
worker can readily be seen by what she 
is doing in an educational way for 
Seattle and the Pacific Northwest in es- 
tablishing and maintaining this splendid 
institution. ALICE MAYNARD GRIGGS. 





HENRY GIDEON’S SEASON 


Boston Musician Buys Harpsichord for 
Music Talks 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 1.—Henry Gideon 
of Boston has purchased a harpsichord, 
of which he will make extensive use in 
his illustrated music talks in Boston and 


on tour. It will serve exclusively to ac- 
company Constance Ramsay Gideon’s 
singing of Elizabethan songs. 

Under the management of Mrs. Stan- 
ley Clemens, Mr. Gideon announces four 
Saturday afternoon talks, with illustra- 
tions, to be given at Steinert Hall, Bos- 
ton, on Nov. 18 and 25, Dec. 2 and 9. 
The topics and illustrators are as fol- 
lows: “Elizabethan Songs and British 
Folk-Songs, Constance Ramsay Gideon; 
“The Symphonic Poem,” Fanny Green 
Lurie and Mr. Gideon; Mascagni’s “Iris,” 
Herbert Smith; “Russian Opera,” Cara 
Sapin. 

The two opera talks will serve as a 
preparation for the promised perform- 
ances of the Boston-National Grand Op- 
era Company. 





Lydia Lindgren Soloist with Swedish 
Glee Club of Boston 


More than 1500 Swedish people of 
Greater Boston and 200 Swedish singers 
from singing societies in Boston, Brock- 
ton, Providence and Worcester bestowed 
their applause upon Lydia Lindgren, 
mezzo-soprano of the Chicago Grand 
Opera Company, on the evening of Oct. 
11, at the twenty-fifth anniversary con- 
cert of the Swedish Glee Club of Boston 
in the People’s Temple. Gustaf Sun- 
delius, director of the Swedish Glee Club, 
conducted the choral singing, in which 
200 took part. 





Penelope Davies Engaged as Soloist by 
Church in Morristown, N. J. 


Penelope Davies, the gifted mezzo- 
soprano, who has spent the summer visit- 
ing in Canada, was engaged immediately 
on her return to New York late in Sep- 
tember as soloist at the South Street 
Presbyterian Church at Morristown, 
N. J. Miss Davies will appear as soloist 
at the meeting of the Canadian Society 
of New York at the Hotel Biltmore dur- 
ing the month of December. 





LLORA HOFFMAN TO 
SING WITH BARRERE’S 
“LITTLE SYMPHONY” 


























Llora Hoffman, Soprano 


Announcement is made of the engage- 
ment of Llora Hoffman, the soprano, for 
a joint concert with the Barrére Little 
ene Orchestra at the Cort Thea- 
ter, New York, on the afternoon of Oct. 
31. This gives promise of being one 
of the most interesting of the early sea- 
son concerts. In addition to the unusual 
works which Mr. Barrére will bring to 
light on this occasion, Miss Hoffman will 
sing two grou s of songs, the first com- 
prising the “Chanson spagnole” of 
Louis Aubert, the “C’est l’extase” and 
the “Fantoches” of Debussy and “La 
Flute Enchantée” of Ravel, with flute 
obbligato by George Barrére. Her sec- 
ond group will consist of the “Song of 
the Night,” by Marshall Bartholemew; 
“The Bird of the Wilderness,” Edward 
Horsman; “The Last Hour,” A. Walter 
Kramer, and “Happiness,” Gena Bran- 
scombe. 





Works of Native Composers Performed 
by Maryland Faculty 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 16.—The Mary- 
land College for Women at Lutherville, 
Dr. Charles Gallagher, president, and 
Howard R. Thatcher, director of the mu- 
sic department, gave the first faculty 
concert of the season Oct. 14, with a pro- 
gram devoted to compositions of Amer- 
ican composers. H. R. Thatcher’s “Ga- 
votte” was performed by Eva Allen. 
Others taking part were Richard B. 
Meyer, violinist; A. Lee Jones, tenor; 
Nellie A. Norris, soprano; Robert S. 
Paul, pianist. 
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MADAME 


YVETTE GQUILBERT 


WILL GIVE DURING THE MONTHS OF 
NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER 


FOR A LIMITED NUMBER OF PUPILS 


A COURSE OF EIGHT LECTURES 
ON THE ART OF INTERPRETING SONGS 


(“HOW TO SING A SONG’’) 


PRACTICAL EXERCISES IN SONG, DICTION & RECITATION 


The Lectures will be given 
Saturdays, November 11, 18, 25, December 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 


At Eleven o’clock in the Morning 


AT THE WURLITZER FINE ARTS HALL 


(Wurlitzer Building, Entrance 120 West 41st St.) 


For terms and particulars apply ° the qeanetary, —~ MABEL POILLON 
treet, New Yor ity 
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CUTTING RECITAL TICKET RATES 
Last month Landon Ronald, in London, renewed the 
protests he has so frequently registered in past years 


the soprano instituted and that the English conductor 
advocates. 

Except in the case of about half a dozen artists of 
the highest’ rank, the New York recital represents a 
losing venture. And this fact is extensively appreci- 
ated. The recital is undertaken for a variety of rea- 
sons, of which financial considerations are generally the 
last and the least. Complimentary tickets are sent 
broadcast and so promiscuously that their value is 
further diminished in the estimation of the recipients, 
many of whom look upon gratuities of this sort with 
undisguised contempt and shun such entertainments like 
the plague. The net consequence of the tendency 
is to discredit the artist and degrade the practice of 
concert-giving generally. 

On the other hand, box office prices are entirely too 
high. Two dollars to assist at the lugubrious exhibi- 
tions of mediocrities is beyond all reason. And two 
dollars, or even a dollar and a half, to hear some of the 
truly eminent singers and instrumentalists, with prices 
of less desirable seats in proportion, is more than a very 
great number of true music-lovers can afford. Is it 
not obvious, therefore, that by reducing their demands 
25 to 50 per cent such artists—and doubtless even lesser 
ones—could reasonably expect fuller houses and hand- 
somer receipts? Truly, in such instances less may mean 
more in a very literal sense. And in revealing his gifts 
at a lower figure, the artist does nothing to compromise 
his dignity. Belief to the contrary connotes a funda- 
mental snobbishness. 

All this was some time a paradox; with the co- 
operation of sensible artists there is now hope the near 
future will give it proof. 





against the wholesale and indiscriminate distribution 
of free tickets to concerts and recitals, and, as a com- 
pensating measure, urged a general curtailment of 
existing ticket prices. Last week Mme. Gadski, in- 
fluenced avowedly by the response to the Civic Orches- 
tra’s entrance charges this past summer, gave her New 
York recital at cut rates and easily filled Carnegie Hall. 
As yet other concertgivers have displayed no disposi- 
tion to do _ likewise. But, if they are clear- 
sighted they will read a significant lesson in the reform 
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INSURING OPEN-AIR PERFORMANCES 

San Francisco producers of open-air opera recently 
had the good sense to insure their performances against 
rain. That course seems never to have suggested itself 
to managers in this part of the country, but it is to 
be hoped that they will now take their cue from the 
Californians. For whether out-of-door operatic repre- 
sentations become a fixed institution or not pageants 
and community masques are likely to increase and mul- 
tiply from year to year. And oftener than not bad 
weather necessitates postponements that entail consid- 
erable annoyance and more or less expense. Recall, 
for example, the repeated tribulations of the traveling 
“Sigfried” production, when performances had to be 
held over, called off altogether owing to the exigencies 
of other dates, or else interrupted midway by an un- 
expected shower; or again the recent “Walkiire” pro- 
duction in New York or the one last June at Yale. 
In the former case hundreds were subjected to the in- 
convenience of a fruitless trip to 137th Street, and in 
the latter to New Haven, simply because the manage- 
ment could not make up its mind until the last minute 
whether to cancel the event or not. Fear of monetary 
loss caused the projectors to hesitate too long. A 
system of insurance would eliminate this difficulty. 

Some form of understanding should be agreed upon 
whereby a postponement could be taken for granted by 
the public if rain fell or the weather threatened seri- 
ously within two hours of the performance, irrespective 
of subsequent meteorological developments. 


NEW PLAINT OF FOREIGN TEACHERS 

A prominent Italian vocal teacher, visiting this coun- 
try, complains that American singers who have studied 
both abroad and in this country, are too prone to give 
credit to their American instruction and ignore the 
training they received in Europe. 

While injustice only too often characterizes the credit 
given to teachers by their successful students, one mar 
vels at the change in musical conditions that makes such 
a complaint possible! Five years ago the pupil would 
proclaim from the housetops the long lineage of her tu- 


telage abroad. What she accomplished in her own coun- 
try was passed over with scant regard. To-day she finds 
a public receptive to home-cultivated talent. She is no 
longer obliged to dwell upon the glories and achieve- 
ments of forgign study, for the public cares not so much 
where she got her training but what can she do. And 
so, war or no war, it is safe to predict that the old-time 
exodus of American students for foreign study will be 
greatly curtailed. 
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La Cavalieri Arrives 

“Divine Sarah and the Lovely Lina on One Ship,” is 
the way one daily paper announced the return of Mmes. 
Bernhardt and Cavalieri last week. The famous actress 
and diva beauty-expert were passengers aboard the 
French liner Espagne, which came in on Oct. 8. Cava- 
lieri was so occupied with seasickness that she cared 
naught for the possibility of submarines. She will ap- 
pear with the Chicago Opera Company after having 
spent the summer posing for the motion-picture cameras 
abroad. 

Hostater—Julia Hostater, the American lieder singer, 
is ill in Paris and has decided to cancel her tour of this 
country for this season. 

Kubelik—Jan Kubelik, the celebrated violinist, is in 
Buda-Pesth at the present time with his family. Kube- 
lik, although under the military age limit, has been ex- 
empted from service in the army. 

Sembach—It was Johannes Sembach’s intention—so 
says his alert press agent—to sing at a concert on the 
recently. departed German submarine U-53, but it was 
discovered that the craft had no piano on board. 

Beach—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach has left her summer 
home at Hillsboro, N. H., and has returned to the old 
Beach mansion on. Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, 
where she will reside in the intervals of her concert- 
giving. 

Spiering—Theodore Spiering will introduce at his 
New York violin recital Nov. 3, a Preludium and Fugue 
by the late Max Reger and dedicated to Mr. Spiering. 
Another unusual number will be a Valse Scherzo by 
Tschaikowsky. ; 

Chalmers—Thomas Chalmers, leading American bari 
tone of the Boston-National Grand Opera Company, 
was a real estate agent as a very young man. Out of 
this business he made sufficient money to pay for the 
completion of his vocal studies in Italy. ; 

de Tréville—When Yvonne de Tréville gives her next 
Chicago recital on Oct. 24, the musical director of a 
player-piano company will attend to note the phrasing 
and interpretation of the prima donna’s songs and arias. 
These notations will be employed in the manufacture of 
the player-piano rolls for which Miss de Tréville recent 
ly signed a contract. 

Pavlowa—Anna Pavlowa, the celebrated Russian 
dancer, has a new form of diversion to relieve the tedium 
of the day’s routine. She is weaving a carpet which 
is to be 5 ft. wide and 65 ft. long. The carpet is destined 
for Mme. Pavlowa’s church in Russia, the place where 
she was baptized and confirmed. She has been at work 
on the carpet for eight months, and hopes to have it 
completed by Christmas time. 

Whithorne—Emerson Whithorne, executive editor of 
the Art Publication Society, publishers of the Pro- 
gressive Series of Piano Lessons, returned to New 
York last week after having spent the summer at Seal 
Harbor, Maine, in company with Leopold ‘Godowsky 
editor-in-chief. | Mr. Whithorne has completed a num- 
ber of interesting pianoforte compositions, which are 
now in the publisher’s hands. 
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HAT has become of the “opera in 
English” campaign? But, never 
mind—perhaps it is just as well to let it 
rest in peace. It occurred to us the other 
evening while listening to “Pierrot the 
Prodigal” (yes, one does hear this panto- 
mime, for André Wormser’s music per- 
forms half the work of telling the story) 


—we repeat, it occurred to us that com- 
posers of the future might obviate the 
necessity for opera in English if they 
would take a leaf out of Monsieur Worm- 
ser’s book. 

In other words, why could not we have 
operas with music that closely describes 
or punctuates the action, as does the 
“Pierrot” score, and why could not the 
singers illuminate their singing with ges- 
tures that convey the story—as do those 
in the wordless play—and not the mean- 
ingless writhings that merely perplex 
the ordinary operagoer nowadays” Under 
such conditions, it wouldn’t matter 
whether the opera was sung in English 
or Choctaw—the listener would at least 
have an inkling of what it was all about. 

And the gestures with a real meaning, 
what a great help they would be in the 
Wagnerian dramas! Have you ever been 
made somewhat drowsy by the long- 
winded discourses of some of Wagner’s 
ancient, heavily-bearded gentlemen, such 
as Hans Sachs and Wotan? We must 
confess that in the second act of “Die 
Walkiire” there is one spot where we 
combat a longing for a quiet nap. How 
much less soporific the scene would be if 
Wotan and his friends would take a few 
lessons in gesticulation from Paul Cler- 
get, the Father of the “Pierrot” cast! 

We can hear our “high brow” friends 
object to an opera written on the basis 
of the “Pierrot” music. “It would cramp 
the composer’s style,” they will maintain. 
Well, the worthy Wormser managed to 
fill the pages of his score with quite as 
much melody as most of the operas we 
can think of. 

* * * 


“Did mother punish to-day, 
James?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“What did she do?” 

“Made me stay in the room while she 


was taking her singing lessons.” 
*  *  * 


you 


Enter a definition of popularity: 


“Is this a popular song?” asked a 
young woman ina music shop, holding 


up a sheet of music brilliantly deco- 
rated. 
“Well, no, miss,”’ said the salesman, 


assuming a judicial air, “I can’t say it 
is, as yet. Of course, lots of people are 
singing it, and everybody likes it, but 
nobody’s got tired enough of it yet for 
it to be what you'd eall a popular 
song.’’ 


* * * 

Richard Aldrich may well have a 
grudge against the proofreader of the 
New York Times who allowed the types 
to change the title of Samuel Gardner’s 
own “From the Canebrake” to “From the 
Clambake.” Well, one is only a little 
more esthetic than the other. And in 
that respect, both have a shade the bet- 
ter of the second number of John Powell’s 


Suite “At the Fair,” which is entitled 
“The Hoochee Coochee Dance.” 
* * * 


Speaking of critics, it will be worth 
while to plod through H. E. Krehbiel’s 
ponderous, didactic concert reviews if we 
can find in them other bright bits like the 
following in the Tribune account of the 
Frances Nash recital, in which he de- 
scribed in maritime terms the tidal wave 
of piano recitals that is about to engulf 
New York: 

In the wakes of the few great cruisers that 
have hugged our shores for years there will 
be a great flock of little craft that miglit as 
Well be lettered and numbered like subma- 
rines so far as any individual impression 
which they are likely to make upon the sea- 
son’s history is concerned. A faithful re- 
corder will have much to do to tell when 
they come to the surface and whether or not 
they seem a little bit seaworthy 

* K * 

“Why is it that Pounder is so popular 
as a pianist?” 

“He makes so much noise when he 
plays that his non-musical hearers are 
never required to try and puzzle out the 
Shade of sentiment he is endeavoring to 
convey.”—Florida Times-Union. 

* * «* 


are still a very 
aren’t they?” 


Mr. Smithen: “They 
devoted married couple, 


Lord Longmore: “They certainly must 
be. She still enjoys his singing.”’— 
Puck. 

OK K ok 

Let us slightly paraphrase another 
quip from the same weekly: 

Editor: “How’s this? You say Mar- 
cato’s new opera is a success, yet all 
the other papers roast it.” 

Critic: “Well, I couldn’t think up a 
cynical epigram so I had to praise the 
thing.” 


* * * 


And from the Princeton 
Tiger: 

“What are the motives of Banger’s new 
opera?’’ 

“He needs the money.” 

x *« * 

In Life an auto enthusiast is pictured 
as watching his young son practising at 
the piano, and giving him this technical 
guidance: 

“Don’t go so fast over the rough spots, 
Harold. Let up on the gas and release 
your clutch a bit.” 

s * 


another, 


Traveler in Germany, on meeting an 
aged yokel on the road: “And what is 
your name, grandfather?” 

“My name, honored sir, is Franz Schu- 
bert.” 

“Ah, it seems to me I have heard that 
name before,” said the traveler. 

“No doubt, sir; I have lived in this 
village over ninety years!’’—Los Angeles 
Music Student. 

* ok 

We yield to nobody in our enjoyment 
of big league baseball, but we do covet 
for musical purposes some of the space 
given to the piffle written about the World 
Series. For instance, the New York 
Globe ran about two columns describing 
every detail of what happened before the 
first game started, even to the entrance 
of the bat boy, etc. “But a world series 
game is an important event,” you object. 
True; and so is a Kreisler recital, but you 
don’t find any daily paper describing the 
event thus: 

When the 


Carnegie Hall box office window 


opened at 9 a. m., three women were stand 
ing in line.. -..- At 2 p. m. the ticket- 
takers assumed their positions. The head 


usher directed the first auditor to her seat at 
2.05. Three minutes later an attendant 
opened the cover of the piano 


Are we boring you? Well, that’s the 

way we felt about that baseball drivel. 
* * ok 

After going to the premiére of “Le 
Poilu” the other night and settling back 
in our chair to enjoy some typically 
French operette music, we were much 
amused when we opened the program 
and found that most of the songs had 
been composed “de S. Romberg.” Evi- 
dently Sigmund Romberg cares not who 
writes the operettas of Europe as long as 
he can rewrite them for America. Truly, 
a real musical neutral is this American. 
With his music in the native Winter 
Garden shows, the Teuton “Girl from 
Brazil” and the Gallic “Poilu,” his busi- 
ness card should read: 

Mr. 
Herr Sigmund Rombery 


Monsieur ) 
= = 


What 
women’s 
scribed by 
lican: 


The first fall 

Matinee Musicale will be hell in the 
Central Christian Church, Saturday 
afternoon at half-past two o'clock, 


is war when compared with a 
music club gathering, as 
the Columbus (Ind.) Repub- 


de- 


meeting of the Ladies’ 


Playwright Flees from Music Made for 
Tourists in Hawaii 


There is no escaping the flood of 
those saccharine Hawaiian tunes, is the 
experience of Cyril Harcourt, the play- 
wright. “I left Hawaii to escape from 
their music,” he tells the Philadelphia 
Record, “and after the 4000-mile trip 
I found myself right back in it. How 
can New York stand it? What a foul 
and damnable noise those instruments 
make! The ukelele may originally have 
been an authentic instrument, but now, 
with its imported metal strings, all the 
soul has gone out of it. Besides, the 
natives aren’t musicians; they only pre- 
tend they are for the benefit of the tour- 
ists. They moan and they squeal, and 
it’s terrible. You know all these Ha- 
waiian songs on sale in stores were writ- 
ten by foreigners living on the island.” 





The music that 
brings back the dreams 














appropriate. 


you. 





STEINWAY 


OW the memory thrills at the music of the Steinway! 
thoughts of the long-ago years when, even as now, the songs of 
the heart were enriched by its exquisite tones. 

Three-score years ago, even as now, the Steinway was the ideal piano. 
In many a family, the Steinway which grandmother played is today a 
cherished possession—its durability a tribute to superior craftsmanship. 

Consider the Steinway as a gift to wife or daughter or sister—an 
enduring evidence of the noblest sentiment. 
Consider, too, that this marvelous piano can be con- 
veniently purchased at a moderate price. 

Illustrated literatur e,describing the various styles of Steinway pianos, 
will be sent free, with prices and name of the Steinway dealer nearest 


STEINWAY & SONS, STEINWAY HALL 
107-109 EAST FOURTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Branches in London, Hamburg and Berlin; Cincinnati, Dayton and Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Louisville, Ky. ; Indianapolis, Ind. ; Charleston and Huntington, 
W. Va., and represented by the foremost dealers throughout the world 


It stirs 


Nothing could be more 








OPERETTAS FROM ALLIES’ CAPITALS 


“Le Poilu’’ and ‘‘ Betty’’ Heard in 
New York— Splendid Work of 
Mme. Maubourg 

ITHIN seven days New Yorkers re- 

cently made the acquaintance of two 
musical plays which have lately been suc- 
the Allies’ capitals. 
From London came “Betty,” which was 
revealed at the Globe Theater on Oct. 3, 
while Paris sent us “Le Poilu,” which 
had its premiére at the Garrick Theater 
Oct. 9, and was given in French. A hear- 
ing of the two first performances made 
one feel that Londoners and Parisians 
are very easily amused in wartime. 

“Le Poilu,” which is a play of the 
trenches, was described in advance as a 
“sensational Parisian success,” but it is 
hard to see how it could be a “sensa- 
tional” anything, except for the display 
of French patriotic enthusiasm, which it 
freely evokes. It is hard to believe that 
it took two able-bodied men to write the 
book, for the story by Maurice Henne- 
quin and Pierre Veber is of the flimsiest 
sort. 

And who do you suppose wrote most of 
the music of this French “operatic 
comedy”? Our own ever-ready Sigmund 
Romberg. He contributes one lovely air, 
“Sainte Suzanne,” sung by Madeleine 
d’Espinoy; a facile valse, “La Grand- 
Mére,” and a rousing “Chanson Patriot- 
ique,” in which the “Marseillaise” is 
used as a theme. The original music by 
H. M. Jacquet is thin in texture and is 
made even more so by the school-boyish 
orchestration of these particular num- 
bers. One trio, “Pas de femmes,” is 
characteristically Parisian. Daniel- Doré 
is the musical director. 

The most gratifying feature of the 
whole performance is the notable work 
of Jeanne Maubourg as the grandmother. 
The former Metropolitan artist sang 
most artistically, and she showed such 
skill as a comedienne that she should be 
an acquisition to the Théatre Francais 
in plays without music. Mme. Maubourg 
was responsible for whatever brilliance 
there was in the first act, and, without 
her the second act sagged lamentably, 
and did not survive the vaudevillish end- 
ing imposed by the American producers, 


cessful in two of 














Ph t lpeda 

Mme. Jeanne Maubourg, on the Right, 

with Madeleine d’Espinoy, in “Le 
Poilu” 





which was neither Parisian nor even good 
Broadway. 

As to “Betty,” the libretto is so un- 
utterably English that it weighted down 
the usually amusing Raymond Hitchcock, 
who was the star. Such of the Paul 
Rubens music as has survived shows that 
his school of English musical comedy 
composition has had its day. His tunes 
had not nearly the melodic sparkle of 
the interpolated numbers by Americans, 
the best of which is “Sometime.” 


K. §. C. 
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Isolation of German Music and Drama 
from War’s Influences 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
Since my return from Europe I have 
been asked how the war has affected art 
in Germany, how the drama and opera 
are faring in the atmosphere of war- 
time. You will be surprised, as I was, 
to learn that it hasn’t affected these mat- 


ters at all, either for better or for worse. 

A little play is now being produced by 
Reinhardt in the Kammerspiele, Berlin, 
called “Der Floh im Panzerhaus.” I men- 
tion it because nothing will give you a 
clearer idea of the general attitude of 
spiritual and artistic Germany toward 
the war than this little play. The “Floh 
im Panzerhaus” presents a_ house- 
fortress, where men of science, art and 
letters and others of the spiritual élite 
have decided to take refuge from a revo- 
lution raging outside. While the thun- 
dering of the cannon is heard behind the 
scene, the isolated inmates of the “Pan- 
zerhaus” are discussing the high and 
far ideals of science, art, poetry, stop- 
ping now and then to listen with con- 
— to the struggle in the street out- 
side. 

This is exactly what you see now in 
Germany and Austria in the theaters and 
in every place where art is being served 
in its various forms. 

All the places of amusement are 
packed. You cannot find a seat at the 
opera, the Schauspielhauser, the variety 
theater or even at the moving pictures, 
which seem to be the only amusement 
suffering from the war because of the 
lack of a supply of films. And, as if by 
common consent and the unwritten order 
of some higher power, all have decided 
to avoid every reminiscent of the war, 
even in the remotest way. 

The whole artistic world has volun- 
tarily shut itself in a “Panzerhaus,” 
where it persistently and consistently 
keeps out the war and all that might in 
some fashion suggest the war. They 
seem to have enough of war in real life, 
and they don’t want it on the stage. 
Neither in poetry, in music, nor even in 
the field of a lighter art do they care to 
go to the war for inspiration. 

I liked it. I liked this conscious or 
unconscious desire to keep the war out 
of art. It may be an accident and it may 
be more than an accident that this war 
has failed to produce anything in art 
which could outlive the war. The gen- 
eral tendency to return to the old forms 
of art, I think, is now more pronounced 
than before. Has the war affected tra- 
ditions, lowered standards in the music 
centers of the Old World? I think not. 
Certainly not in a perceptible degree. 
The orchestras perhaps have been some- 
what weak and the choruses impaired in 
a way, but to a very slight extent, and 
the soloists and the ensembles are about 
as good as before, I think. 

Be that as it may, it is a consolation 
and an occasion for rejoicing to find that 
the war has left practically intact every- 
thing in music and the drama. 

And how grateful we must be in Amer- 
ica to our peerless Gatti-Casazza, who 
has managed to turn our Metropolitan 
Opera House into a kind of big “Panzer- 
haus,” where we may not only keep our 
own sanctum clear of all the ravages of 
the war, but also where we, the children 
of the various nations at war, find it 
possible to live in peace and work in har- 
mony in keeping our great institution 
true to its best and highest traditions. 

Sincerely yours, 
MARIE MATTFELD. 

New York, Oct. 7, 1916. 





Mme. Norri Baj States the Case of the 
Italian Singing Teacher 


To the Editor of MusicaAL AMERICA: 


A few words concerning musical life 
and conditions in Milan will not be out 
of place in your paper, which has al- 
ways held high standards and which has 
also the welfare of American pupils both 
here and abroad at heart. 

I shall never forget your Dr. Jacob’s 
(of Berlin) surprise when he discovered 
during a dinner at my house in Milan 
that I was of American birth—having 
become Italianized not only by marriage 
but by twenty years of constant work 
with Maestro Albert Leoni—for 40 years 
head of the vocal department in the 
Milan Conservatoire and father of the 
famous composer, Franco Leoni. 

So you can imagine my great responsi- 
bility when he died three years ago— 
although for seven years I had been prac- 
tically doing all the work, Leoni hearing 


the pupils once a week or a month or not 
at all, as his mood happened to be. He 
was very old and intolerant. It made 
me ill for hours when he called me to 
pass on a pupil he had not heard for 
several months and very often his crit- 
icisms were both spirited and cutting. 

I shall never forget an American tenor 
who had tried all the schools of singing 
from psychological to blowing through 
tubes to learn how to breathe and who 
promised me ¢ was very young) any- 
thing if I would get him a hearing with 
Leoni. I succeeded. Leoni immediately 
began him on the five notes slowly. 
When he had finished he (Leoni) turned 
in his chair, pushed back his black skull 
cap, drew down his chin with his hand 
and looking up from under shaggy white 
brews, asked in Milanese dialect, “Quanti 
aan el’ga?” (“How old are you?”). The 
tenor without moving a muscle said, 
“Twenty-eight.” The Maestro turns to 
me and says in dialect, “Do you see, 
Margherita, the age of miracles have 
not passed—this man’s voice is twelve 
years older than he is!” Shall I tell you 
that after this terrible and genuine crit- 
icism this American tenor found an Ital- 
ian teacher who persuaded him that he 
had the making of a great tenor and he 
wasted another year—is now a disap- 
pointed man. ow the point which I 
am at length perhaps to arrive at is this 
—to distinguish between a real teacher 
and a charlatan. It is much better to 
go to some of our splendid young coaches 
of which I have several assisting me in 
passing the operas than to go to a bad 
vocal teacher. Certainly I approve of a 
severe vocal training to strengthen the 
vocal apparatus so as to permit a vel- 
vety emission of tone, but this article 
is not on tone production, as many may 
not approve of ours in Italy. 

They say our women sing too white, 
but the Italians want a warm, rich tone, 
so it is the fault of the singer, not of 
the school, and I say that in loosening 
the whole gamut of the voice the Italians 
have no rivals. An American girl will 
come to Italy with a beautiful center 
and tight or forced high notes. If she 
is in the right hands you will see this 
voice gradually getting Italian in tone 
and color—the high notes rounding with- 
out closing and perfectly free. A really 
conscientious teacher keeps her promises 
or contracts to the letter with her 
pupils. 

I am here to invite one, among fifty 
American and English or any nation of 
girls, whom I have débutted, who can 
say I broke my word or contract. In my 
school there has never been a fiasco— 
and several great successes, among them 
a Canadian girl, Ninal Gale, who for the 
first time in history débutted in “Norma” 
in the title réle. She had one of those 
rare triumphs which few enjoy—and 
America will hear her later. Another 
was Mary Carson, an American, in the 
“Barbiere de Seviglia” in Milan. 

She was selected out of 300 for this 
trying réle, which was virtually her dé- 
but. Another was Viola Tree, the lovely 
daughter of Sir Herbert Beerbohm, who 
at Venice in “Traviata” made an epoch 
début. And now we return again to the 
failures, as many American girls return 
home with ruined voices and embittered. 
I am afraid that very often failures are 
due to purely personal reasons. Are the 
American girls always sincere in their 
search for teachers—do they not remain 
sometimes with teachers simply because 
they are determined to confide in those 
teachers when their native intelligence 
tells them differently? Now I am not 
advocating changing teachers if one’s 
voice is being benefited, but don’t let 
pure personal reasons and the fact that 
you have said in public “this is the only 
teacher,” etc., etc., keep you back in your 
work. 

One girl who had an ideal figure for 
the stage was brought by Miss Gale in 
February to my studio—she was study- 
ing in Venice. When I heard her I said 
at once—‘You had better come to me in 
Milan,” but she still had some faith or 
perhaps pity for her old teacher, so she 
waited until June to come to me, thus 
losing four months and giving me only 
more work to do. However, we made up 
for lost time at two lessons daily and 
the following January she débutted with 
splendid success in “Lucia.” Another 
girl would have lost courage, but when 
a girl is serious and has the will she 
will succeed. We love the American 


girl—her frankness, her spirit—but we 
don’t like her when she comes to Italy 
and being far from home does things for 
which she is severely criticised and after- 
ward blames the teachers because she has 
Sometimes it is the 


not succeeded. 


teachers’ fault, but not always. I am 
sure if I had ever broken one contract 
with a girl I would—in good English— 
havé had “the devil to pay.” 

Although I shall be only two months 
in your wonderful and terribly strenuous 
city, I want to thank you for this oppor- 
tunity of representing one moment our 
side in Milan and beg you not to believe 
all reports—as sometimes purely per- 
sonal motive will make a chasm between 
teachers and pupil which has nothing to 
do with the merits or demerits of the 
Italian teachers. 

Very truly yours, 
MARGAR“T NORRI BAJ. 
New York, Oct. 14, 1916. 





French Law and “Enemy” Music 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


Upon my return from the West I no- 
ticed in three different places in your 
paper articles touching upon Pierre Mon- 
teux’s refusal to conduct “Till Eulen- 
spiegel.” 

The daily papers were a little hasty 
in printing reports of which they knew 
nothing. I take pleasure in throwing 
the light of truth on this matter. The 
present French law forbids any commer- 
cial intercourse between France and her 
enemies. (This must be borne in mind 
and invites no comment.) The works of 
Weber, Schumann and Liszt, dead more 
than thirty years, are not affected by 
this law, while each time one of Richard 
Strauss’s works is produced he is en- 
titled to an agreed sum from his pub- 
lisher. 

We can safely assume from that that 
Pierre Monteux was not only justified, 
but acted in accordance with his coun- 
try’s law. 

I agree with you in your appreciation 
of Romain Rolland’s “Au dessus de la 
Mélée.” This very generous work should 
be read by one and all. The “Tristan” 
incident which you cite is one of many. 
Those of us who have been at the front 
experienced the very thing of which you 
speak. Believe me, 

Very truly yours, 
CARLOS SALZEDO. 

New York, Oct. 10, 1916. 





An Injustice to Stella De Mette 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


In MusIcaL AMERICA of Sept. 30 I read 
the following criticism emanating from 
your Albany correspondent: “The un- 
satisfactory moment of the opera was 
the Barcarolle as sung by Stella De Mette 
and Anna Haase, who failed to reach 
complete accord with the director and 
orchestra.” Date of correspondence is 
Sept. 20. 

This is an error, for Stella De Mette 
was here in St. Louis on said date and 
did not join her troupe until it reached 
Toronto on the 2d inst. Her prolonged 
stay in St. Louis (until the 28th) was 
caused by illness. Her physician, Dr. A. 
Dames, Metropolitan Building, and her 
local agent, Hippolite De Bernard, Odeon 
Building, can attest to the accuracy of 
my statement. The latter gentleman is 
one of your subscribers. Please make 
this correction. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, 

Most respectfully yours, 
JOSEPH P. DE METTE. 
St. Louis, Oct. 9, 1916. 





Does Not Believe in Showing Incorrect 
Tone to Pupils 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have followed with considerable in- 
terest the various letters which have ap- 

eared in the Open Forum on the sub- 
ject of tone production, and I quite agree 
with Mr. Schmitt-Fabri as to the abso- 
lute necessity of showing the student 
how to produce the proper tone, and 
that, in order to do so, the teacher should 
be able to sing and demonstrate, in his 
own voice, not only the ideal tone, but 
the means employed and the processes 
involved in its emission. 

As Mr. David Bispham remarks in 
your issue of Aug. 26, it is a self-evident 
proposition that a singing teacher should 
be able to sing. If he cannot, how can 
he show the pupil, and if he cannot 
show the proper tone, it seems to me that 
the student is wasting time and money. 

My teachers, beginning with Ivan 
Morowski of Boston, followed by Edou- 
ardo Sottolano and Bertha Kohl of Paris 
and Gwyllym Miles and Oscar Saenger 
of New York, all are, or were, singers, 
and know how to demonstrate correct 
tones by example, as well as precept. 

I do not agree with Mr. Fabri in one 


particular, however, upon which he 
seems to lay great stress. I refer to the 
matter of showing the student the incor- 
rect tone. My view is that it is wise to 
keep away entirely from the student’s 
consciousness any reference to the in- 
correct or faulty tone, and concentrate 
all our attention to the development of 
the end in view, i. e., the ideal tone. 
Yours very truly, 
ELIZABETH KELLMER. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 16, 1916. 





Miss Brower Adds to Liszt Article 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


With your kind permission I would 
like to add a word in regard to my article 
on the Liszt B. Minor Sonata in the Spe- 
cial Fall Issue of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

First: No attempt was made to include 
all who are known to interpret the work, 
but only those whom I had heard per- 
form it within recent years in New York. 

Second: Arthur Friedheim’s perform- 
ance of the work is not within my ken. 
However, I had applied to both the artist 
and his manager for an interview, but 
as no attention was paid to the reouest, 
I was obliged to prepare the article with- 
out any suggestion from a Liszt pupil. 

Thank you for the editorial on the arti- 
cle in the splendid Fall Issue. The edi- 
tion is a marvel! 

Very sincerely, 
HARRIETTE BROWER. 

New York, Oct. 15, 1916. 





Seeks Data Regarding Composer 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


May I again beg your aid? I am de- 
sirous of information regarding two com- 
posers, William Faulkes, a writer for the 
organ, and Jules Mouquet. The latter’s 
quartet, "4 8, was most artistically 
performed by the Zoellner String Quar- 
tet in Saginaw recently, and among the 
splendid numbers of the program this 
was one of the most enjoyable. 

With best wishes for continued suc- 
cess and prosperity for the best, most 
educational and most inspiring musical 
paper in America, I am, 

Yours truly, 
MAE J. HEBERT. 

[SAGINAW, MIcH., Oct. 6, 1916.— 
A sketch of Jules Mouquet’s life ap- 
pears in the Oct. 7, 1916, issue of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA, on page 24. William 
Faulkes, organist, pianist, and com- 
poser, was born in iheateeel, England, 
Nov. 4, 1863. He is a pupil of William 
Dawson and Dillon-Newman, and has 
been teacher and organist in Liverpool 
since 1886. He is composer of a num- 
ber of piano, violin concertos, chamber 
music, piano and organ pieces.—Editor, 
MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 





The Propaganda of the Red Man’s Music 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


I was delighted with the splendid pic- 
ture and the accompanying notice can- 
cerning my work in your issue of July 15. 
Thank you for such valuable assistance 
in furthering my propaganda of the Red 
Man’s music. 

_ I have just returned from the interest- 
ing experience of singing again for about 
400 Ojibways at their fair. 
My deepest appreciation for your 
splendid paper. 
Gratefully, 
““W AH-BUH-NOO-KWANCE.” 
(SOPHIA DE GRAEFF CLARKE.”’) 

P. S.—Have just noticed the reference 
to the late Karl Formes in your last is- 
sue. He was the favorite basso of my 
grandfather and grandmother. 

DETROIT, MicH., Sept. 23, 1916. 





Here Is a Tri-Octave Voice! 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 


_I have recently met a man who can 
Sing a song in three different octaves of 
the same key, viz.: one verse in the head 
or so-called falsetto, one in upper or 
tenor chest register, and one in lower 
chest register. His singing range is from 
second C below the treble clef to C 
above the treble clef. His chest reg- 
ister for singing is from second C below 
treble clef to G above, and occasionally 
to B Flat. Is the tri-octave voice com- 
mon? Or is it rare? 
; JOHN S. OWEN, M.D. 
Lansing, Mich., Sept. 28, 1916. 





“A Wonderful Achievement” 


To the Editor of MusICAL AMERICA: 


The Special Fall Issue is colossal. It 
surpasses all previous editions. My best 
congratulations. It is a wonderful 
achievement and one to be proud of. I 
feel that I should take “a week off” to 
read the interesting articles and the 
wealth of material which it contains. 

Very sincerely, 
WILLIAM C. CARL. 

Guilmant Organ School, , 

New York, Oct. 12, 1916. 
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| LORENE ROGERS, 
LYRIC SOPRANO, 
TO SING IN OPERA 














Lorene Rogers, American Soprano 
Among the singers chosen by the In- 


terstate Opera Copmany for its sea- 
son of six weeks is Lorene Rogers, 
the American coloratura soprano. Miss 
Rogers sang for Mrs. Cora Stetson But- 
ler in New York early in September and 
was engaged for the season. She 
is to do second réles and also to under- 
study Yvonne de Tréville in “Manon,” 
“Lakmé,” Waldvogel in “Siegfried,” 
“Romeo and Juliet,” “Mignon,” Olympia 
in “Les Contes d’Hoffmann,” Norima in 
“Don Pasquale” and Leila in Bizet’s 
“Pécheurs des Perles.” 

Miss Rogers is a product of the teach- 
ing of Emilio A. Roxas. While in Italy 
preparing for an operatic career she 
studied with this excellent teacher in 
Milan and then advised him to establish 
studios in New York, which he did at 
the beginning of the season of 1915. 
Miss Rogers’s singing is marked by 
charm, musical intelligence and an in- 
timate knowledge of the languages; fine 
phrasing, which to Mr. Roxas is all-im- 
portant, is also one of Miss Rogers’s spe- 
cial points and it is to her training under 
Mr. Roxas that she attributes her having 
won the engagement with the Interstate 
Opera. Miss Rogers is under the man- 
agement of Mrs. Herman Lewis, Inc., 
who secured for her her operatic en- 
gagement. 





D. M. I. Orchestra Gives 1862d Program 
in Warren, Ohio 


WARREN, OHIO, Oct. 14.—On Oct. 11 
the Dana Musical Institute Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of Lynn 
B. Dana, presented the following inter- 
esting program to an audience that 
filled Dana Hall to overflowing and 
marked the 1862d concert of the D. M. I. 
forces in this city: Overture “Mignon,” 
Thomas; Canzonetta from “Don Gio- 
vanni,” Mozart, for ’cello and string or- 
chestra; “The Sky-Blue Water,” Cad- 
man-Dana; Two Miniatures, Schtitt, and 
excerpts from “Cavalleria Rusticana.” 





Reproducing Piano Echoes Artist’s Play- 
ing at Unique Recitals 


Chickering & Sons are conducting a 
series of recitals at Chickering Hall, New 
York, in which the actual playing of emi- 
nent pianists is compared with the play- 
ing of the Chickering Ampico reproduc- 
ing piano by means of the same artists’ 
recordings of the identical selection. The 
numbers are so arranged that the artist 


first plays a number on the grand piano, 
and immediately after, as an encore, the 
piece as recorded by the artist for the 
reproducing piano is played by the lat- 
ter instrument. Marguerite Volavy is 
the pianist, Louise MacMahan, soprano, 
and Homer E. Williams, accompanist. 





HOFMANN RECITAL OPENS 
UTICA MUSICAL SEASON 


Paul Althouse Appears with Local Phil- 
harmonic Society—Opera by the 
San Carlo Company 


Utica, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Utica’s mu- 
sical season was opened under most au- 
spicious circumstances early this week 
when Josef Hofmann gave a wonderful 
piano recital at the Lumberg Theater. 


The audience nearly filled the theater, 
which is one of the largest in the city. 


The local arrangements were attended to 
by A. J. Keegan. 


On Wednesday evening the Utica Phil- 
harmonic Society gave a delightful con- 
cert at the Y. W. C. A. auditorium, pre- 
senting Paul Althouse, Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, as soloist. The occasion 
was a bright spot in the history of this 
popular local organization and it scored 
a positive success. The audience was one 
that filled the auditorium well'and ap- 
preciated the careful work of the chorus 
and the brilliant numbers by Mr. Alt- 
house. The accompanists for the chorus 
were Thomas E. Ryan and Miss Olwen 
M. Jones, while Charles Becker of New 
York acted in this capacity for Mr. Alt- 
hquse. The mixed chorus of’ about 160 
voices was under the direction of Samuel 
Evans, who brought forth the best ef- 
forts of the many good voices numbered 
among the membership. 

This was the second appearance in 
this city of Paul Althouse and it is safe 
to say that his prestige here is secure. 
He gave a delightfully varied program. 

As for the chorus numbers, it is doubt- 
ful if this organization ever appeared 
to better advantage than in the five num- 
bers given. These included “It Comes 
from the Misty Ages,” “The Spartan 
Heroes,” the “Bridal Chorus” from “The 
Rose Maiden,” “The Challenge of Thor” 
and Beethoven’s “Hallelujah” from 
“Mount of Olives.” 

The San Carlo Opera Company pre- 
sented “Aida” on Monday evening at the 
Colonial Theater (formerly Shubert) to 
a capacity audience and gave good satis- 
faction. The principals acquitted them- 
selves with much credit, Mary Kaestner 
singing the title réle. On Tuesday eve- 
ning the double bill of “Cavalleria” and 
“Pagliacci” was given and the company 
again succeeded in satisfying a capacity 
house. W. A. S. 








Stransky Adds Several String Players 
to Philharmonic Forces 


Conductor Stransky of the Philharmonic 
Society of New York has added several 
new members to the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra. The violinists engaged are: 
Marius Hansen, William Dorfman, Her- 
bert Corduan, Richard Baravalle, John 
Ingram and William Oscar. David Reg- 
gel will play at the first desk with Josef 
J. Kovarik, the society’s solo viola player. 
and Karl Kirksmith, well known in New 
York musical circles, has become a mem- 
ber of the ’cello section. Rehearsals are 
under way on the “Alpine” Symphony 
of Richard Strauss, which will be pre- 
sented Oct. 26 and 27 at Carnegie Hall. 





Many New Songs of Seattle (Wash.) 
Composers Make Appearance 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 14. — Many 
new compositions by Seattle com- 
posers are now being brought out, in- 
cluding “Some Day,” by Ernest Alvyn 
Rice; “True to the Red, White and 
Blue,” “Sweetheart” and “When You Are 
Near,” by Drusilla S. Percival, and a 
group of songs by Claude Madden, the 
texts taken from “Lyrics of Fir and 
Foam,” by Alice Rollit Coe. A. M. G. 
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MRS. DOOLITTLE IN 
HER THIRD SEASON OF 
NEW YORK TEACHING 














Maude Tucker Doolittle, Pianist and 
Teacher of New York 


Maude Tucker Doolittle, the New York 
pianist and exponent of the Leschetizky 
method, who was for ten years one of 
the leading instructors of the piano de- 
partment at Oberlin College, opened her 


third season in New York recently with 
a well organized class. She is excep- 
tionally busy at the present time or- 
ganizing classes to introduce the Effa 
Ellis Perfield System of teaching, found- 
ed on inner feeling, reasoning and drills. 

In addition to her teaching Mrs. Doo- 
little will be heard in public recitals, as 
in past seasons. 





Grainger Shows Himself Artist of Fine 
Feeling in Oberlin (Ohio) Recital 


OBERLIN, OHIO, Oct. 14.— The first 
artist’s recital of the season at the Ober- 
lin Conservatory of Music was given 
Tuesday evening by Percy Grainger, the 
Australian pianist, in Finney Memorial 
Chapel. Mr. Grainger’s interpretations 
of the Brahms variations and the Schu- 
mann Sonata were by far the most in- 
teresting of the evening. He responded 
to a number of encores, all compositions 
of his own. 





Ferullo’s Band, with Miss 
Warmly Greeted in Seattle 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 11.—The first 
band to visit Seattle for over a year is 
Ferullo’s Italian Band of Chicago, which 
has been playing a ten-day engagement 
at the Northwest Land Products Exposi- 
tion. The band, with Victorine Hayes, 
dramatic soprano, as soloist, has been 
well received. A. M. G. 


Lillian Heyward in Brooklyn Concerts 


Hayes, 





Lillian B. Heyward, the lyric soprano, 
who made such a successful tour of the 
country late in the spring, has been en- 
gaged for two concerts in Brooklyn, one 
with the Nightingale Club, Nov. 11, and 
the other as soloist at the People’s In- 
stitute, Jan. 26. 
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Our list of artists, headed by Mme. Olive Fremstad, the 
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NEW MUSIC—VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL. 





VERY beautiful work, conceived 
along lines somewhat unusual, is 


“A Sicilian Spring,” a legend for voice 
and piano, the music by Francis Hen- 
driks, the poem by Cecil Fanning. the 
American baritone.* 

Mr. Fanning’s poetic gift is known, 
and in this poem he has accomplished a 
fine piece of work. It is delightfully 
fresh and should be appreciated by ail 
who interest themselves in contem- 
porary American verse. Mr. Hendriks 
has employed his individual talent in 
providing music that is as lovely as the 
poem. We hold that Mr. Hendriks is a 
force in this country’s music. His piano 
pieces show marked talent, and this “A 
Sicilian Spring” also proves him a com- 
poser of parts. Mr. Fanning’s poem 
narrates the return of the goddess Perse- 
phone to the arms of Demeter. A foot- 
note explains that: “the Sicilian spring 
begins about the opening of Advent, four 
weeks preceding Christmas, and during 
the time the pipers come down from the 
mountains in the towns, wandering from 
house to house, playing pastoral ‘melo- 
dies upon the pipes of Theocritus, and 
their crude unadorned bagpipes.” 

The unaffected simplicity of the open- 
ing music is touching and establishes 
the pastoral mood at once. Mr. Hendriks 
illustrates the more dramatic moments 
with a fine touch in his music. His 
modernity is always present, but it is 
not forced, and he seems to feel naturally 
the idiom most associated with modern 
France. Unique in modern song litera- 
ture, this legend which runs some twenty 
printed pages, but which is not long in 
performance, owing to the rapid move- 
ment of most of the music, should find 
many singers among our baritones who 
will be eager to prepare it for concert 
performance. It bears a dedication: “To 
my dear friends, Cecil Fanning and H. B. 
Turpin.” 


ok BS ok 
HE Arthur P. Schmidt Co. issues in 
“Schmidt’s Educational Series,” 


“Progressive Finger Control,” a set of 
selected Berens studies for the piano, 
arranged, augmented and edited by 
Fritz von Bose. There is also a set of 


**A SICILIAN SPRING.’ Legend for a Me- 
dium Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By 
Francis Hendriks. Op. 35. Frice, $1. , Bos- 
ton-New York-Chicago: The White-Smith 
Music Publishing Company. 

+“PROGRESSIVE FINGER CONTROL.” Selected 
Arranged, 


Berens Studies for the Piano. 

Augmented and Edited by Fritz vor Bose 
“FIRST LESSONS.” Fifty Melodious Finger 
and Pedal Studies for the Piano. By Frank 


Lynes, Op. 59. “FIRST YEAR MOZART.” Se- 
lected Mozart Compositions for the Piano. 
Adapted, Arranged and Edited by R. Krentz- 


lin. Price, 75 cents each. ‘‘'GREETINGS FROM 
AFAR.” Four Compositions for the Violin 
with Piano Accompaniment. By August 
Noélck, Op. 196. Price, 60 cents. ‘‘BIANCA,”’ 
‘(FRISELDA,”” ““ROMOLA.”” Three Compositions 
for the Violin with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Franz Drdla, Op. 137, 138. 139. Price, 75 
cents. “AT CLOSE oF DAY.” Six Piano Duets. 
By Carl Reuther, Op. 17. Price, 75 cents 
Boston-New York-Leipsic: The Arthur P. 


Schmidt Co. 


“First Lessons,” fifty melodious finger 
and pedal studies in the keys of C and G 
for the piano, by Frank Lynes, and 
“First Year Mozart,” made up of fifteen 


selected compositions for the _ piano 
adapted, arranged and edited by R. 
Krentzlin. All three volumes have a 


distinct pedagogical value and are pre- 
pared with that care and foresight which 
always characterize the output of the 
house of Arthur P. Schmidt. 

“Greetings from Afar” is the title of 
Book I of a group of compositions by 


. August Nélck for violin with piano ac- 


companiment. These are simple violin 
teaching pieces, and are entitled “In a 
Sylvan Vale,” “To an Alpine Flower,” 
“At a Polish Festival” and “Evening on 
the Hills.” They will be useful, as they 
have a certain refinement. Three com- 
positions for the violin by Franz Drdla, 
the prolific Bohemian composer, make 
their appearance under one cover in an 
attractive album. They are “Bianca,” 
“Griselda” and “Romola,” the last-named 
a mazurka. and they have that suavity 
of line and fluency of melody, for which 
this composer has been applauded in the 
past with his many successful violin 
pieces. 

“At the Close of Day” is the title of 
an album of piano duets by Car]! Reuther, 
Op. 17. They are simple pieces, natural 
in utterance and written with under- 
standing of the needs of the piano- 
teacher, who eventually must tire of play- 
ing Diabelli’s Sonatinas for four hands 
and the Weber four-hand pieces with his 
pupils. 

ok * * 
HE house of H. W. Gray advances 
in its fall issue{t a number of its 
own American publications and some of 
the Novello material for which it is sole 
agent in this country. 

The American issues are headed by 
Rudolph Ganz’s fine setting of Brown- 
ing’s “A Woman’s Last Word,” a song 
that will win Mr. Ganz many new admir- 
ers as a composer. Harvey B. Gaul’s 
“The War Wife” is next in value; it has 
many excellent points, but somehow or 
other it does not convince us as being 


t‘‘A WoMAN’s LAST WorpD.” Song by Ru- 
dolph Ganz. “THE War WIFE.” Song for a 
Low (or Medium) Voice with Piano Accom- 
paniment. By Harvey B.: Gaul. “NOCHE 
SERENA.” “‘PREGUNTALE A LAS ESTRELLAS,”’ 
Two Mexican Folk Songs with Piano Accom- 


paniment by Edward Kilenyi. “NORAH 
M’SHANE,” “SONG OF THE SOLDIERS.”’ Two 
Songs by F. Wilson Parrish. “FULFILL- 
MENT.” Song by Anna Priscilla Risher. 
“THe SWALLOWS.” Song for a High Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment. By Alexander 
Hull. “THE WRAGGLE-TAGGLE GYPSIES.”’ Old 
English Folk-Ballad. Set for a Medium Voice 
with Piano Accompaniment’ by Harvey 
Worthington Loomis. “MOON OF LOVE.” 
Vocal Waltz by Dwight Fiske. Price, 60 
cents each. SIx RUSSIAN SONGS. Fora Solo 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment Edited 
bv J. M. Medvedieff. Price, $1. “SECRET oF 


My HEART.” Song by Percy E. Fletcher. 
“LIGHTHEART LANE.” Song by Percy Bowie. 
“SONNY.” Song by H. E. Crimp. ‘'VILLANELLE- 


[.ULLABY.” Song by Mary de Montfitchet. 
Price. two shillings net each. New York: 
The H. W. Gray Co. 
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especially coherent in its plan. Nos. II 
and VII of “Folk Songs of Mexico,” with 
piano accompaniments by Edward Kii- 
enyi, are issued separately. These are 
“Noche Serena” and “Preguntale a las 
Estrellas” and are labeled “sung by 
Emilio de Gogorza.” Light and pleasing 
are F. Wilson Parrish’s “Song of the 
Soldiers” and “Norah M’Shane.” A 
pure ballad is Anna Priscilla Risher’s 
“Fulfillment” (which is a surprise as 
coming from the house of Gray); a 
melodious encore song is “The Swallows,” 
by Alexander Hull; an old English folk- 
ballad, “The Wraggle-Taggle Gypsies,” 
has an accompaniment by Harvey Worth- 
ington Loomis that makes it truly mem- 
orable, and there is a banal vocal waltz 
by Dwight Fiske, called “Moon of Love.” 
Musically it is as insipid as its title and 
text. 

A set of “Six Russian Songs,” English 
versions by Stewart A. Trench, and ed- 
ited by J. M. Medvedieff, include Beleich- 
man’s “My Lips Are Sealed,” Sokolov’s 
“My Field,” Karganoff’s “Don Juan’s 
Serenade” and “A Hebrew Melody,” 
Wrangel’s “Thou’rt Like the Dawn” and 
Steinberg’s “The Little Bells.” These 
are good, honest Russian songs, but they 
are not extraordinary. Compared with 
some of the songs of Moussorgsky and 
Borodine, to say nothing of the old re- 
liable Tschaikowsky, they are of no real 
consequence. 

Apparently Novello & Co., Ltd., are not 
getting the best songs of present-day 
English composers, if the output at hand 
is to be considered a fair sample. Only 
Percy E. Fletcher’s “Secret of My 
Heart” is commendable. Percy Bowie’s 
“Lightheart Lane” and H. E. Crimp’s 
“Sonny” are pointless and ordinary, and 
Mary de _ Montfitchet’s “Villanelle- 
Lullaby,” though carefully planned, is 
monotonous. 

ok ok ok 

6¢(“N RANT us Peace” is the title of a 

song by David E. Grove, Jr., to a 
text by Martha Lavinia Hunter,§ that is 
appropriate at the present time. It is 
written with feeling and employs reci- 
tative to express the supplication. There 
are technical points where it might be 
strengthened. It is for a low voice with 
piano accompaniment. The song is dedi- 
cated to President Wilson. 

* K *K 

‘6 H, Love, Were I a King” is an ef- 

fective song for a medium voice 
by Florenee Cleveland Sturdevant.|| There 
is a good deal of feeling in it, and it is 
creditably written. The two final meas- 
ures in Major, with their highly conven- 
tional cadence, mar the effect and should 
be omitted. A. W. K. 


§“GRANT Us PEACE,’ Song for a Low 
Voice with Piano Accompaniment. By David 
Kk. Grove, Jr. Price, 60 cents. Dallas, Tex.: 
The Little Book Shop. 


|\**‘AnH LOVE, WERE I KING.” Song for a 
Medium Voiee with Piano Accompaniment. 
By Florence Cleveland Sturdevant. Price, 60 
cents. Elmira, N. Y.: The M. Doyle Marks 


Co. 


Oregon Teachers to Hold Convention 
in Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 10—The Oregon 
State Music Teachers’ convention will 
be held at Portland beginning on 
Thanksgiving evening, with a reception 
given by the MacDowell Club. The Mu- 
sician’s Club will be hosts at _ the 
luncheons and the Monday Musical Club 
will have charge of the banquet, which 
will be given on Saturday evening. The 
Portland Symphony Orchestra will give 
a concert on Sunday afternoon. William 
R. Boone is chairman of the program 
committee and Mrs. Edward Alden Beals 
heads the committee on arrangements. 


H. C. 


Francis Richter Plays Own Work at 
Portland (Ore.) Recital 


PORTLAND, ORE., Oct. 5—On Monday 
evening the home of J. D. Coleman was 
thrown open for an organ recital by 
Francis Richter, given under the au- 
spices of the Oregon Chapter, American 
Gui'e of Organists. Mr. Richter’s pro- 
gram was a delightful one, his own Sym- 
pkeny being especially interesting. 

H. C. 





Community Choral Society Organized in 
Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


MECHANICSBURG, PA., Oct. 9.—A com- 
munity choral society was recently or- 
vanized and the following officers chosen: 
President, Mrs. J. V. Miller; vice-presi- 
dent, the Rev. John S. Adam; secretary 


and treasurer, George O. Dietz. The di- 
rector will be H. C. Harper of Irving 
College. G. A. Q. 





Business Men Back Band Concerts in 
Small Iowa Town 


The town of Nashua, Ia., having a 
population of less than 1500, has just 
closed a successful season of outdoor 
band concerts given each week by the 
municipal band. The Community Club 
guarantees the expenses of the band and 
its director’s salary and the business 
men of the town pay a certain amount 
every month. The concerts were at- 
tended by hundreds of people and auto- 
mobile parties from the surrounding 
towns and country. 
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HEN Marie Taglioni returned to 
Paris in 1839, after an absence of 
ten months, the rivalry between her and 
Fanny Elssler became so tense that it 
hardly seemed possible that the two 
could dance in the same opera house. 


They not only 
persecuted each 
other in_ every 


possible way, 
each striving to 
take away the 
other’s best parts, 
but their follow- 
ers became so ag- 
gressive that each 
performance was 
the scene of ex- 
citing demonstra- 
tions. 


When Fanny 
danced, the 
Elsslerists burst 
forth in noisy 





ovations and 
when Marie was 
the shining star 
her sympathizers 
raved. The dancers were even hissed 
by the rival forces and hardly a per- 
formance passed without tears and faint- 
ing spells. These disturbances were 
mostly the fault of Marie Taglioni, who 
was exasperated by her rival’s successes 
and did her utmost to outdo her. 

Parisian society was alarmed one day 
by the unexpected news that Fanny 
Elssler had “gone insane.” That was 
one of the mildest accusations brought 
against the dancer when the sensational 
announcement was made that she had 
decided to make a flying trip to the United 
States. America! The United States: 
What a queer idea to waste such an ideal 
art on those savages, those uncouth 
backwoodsmen, those parvenus with 
their gold and their impossible manners! 

It is not known exactly what induced 
Fanny to assume such risks. Possibly 
her good disposition was strained to the 
breaking point by the continual friction 
caused by her powerful rival and she 
may have longed to escape from it. 
With characteristic energy, she an- 
nounced one day: “I am going to subdue 
the “Western barbarians.” And_ she 
did. 


Maurice Halperson 


Enthusiastic Old New York 


The best source of information regard- 
ing Fanny Elssler’s American experi- 
ences is the interesting letters Katharine 
Prinster, her cousin and faithful com- 
panion, referred to in a previous article, 
wrote to friends and relatives in Vienna 
—letters that were printed in part in the 
Baeuerle’ sche Theater-Zeitung, then 
Vienna’s most prominent theatrical 
periodical. Auguste Ehrhard, Fanny’s 
French biographer, succeeded in gather- 
ing interesting facts, too, and the New 
York papers of that epoch, especially 
the Morning Herald, showed such en- 
terprise in the exploitation of this sen- 
Ssational artistic happening as made 
them appear worthy forerunners of our 
present “yellow” press. One reporter of 
the Herald had nothing to do but watch 
the dancer closely and report her every 
doing in the most detailed way. So we 
know all about her; how she rested, how 
she enjoyed her breakfast and how she 
passed all the rest of the day. 


If the details of Fanny’s American 


triumphs read like romantic fiction we 
must not forget that Americans were 
not used at that time “to the visits of 
such European celebrities and the over- 
flowing enthusiasm and naiveté of those 
simple people may well be explained by 
the then quite unusual advertising done 
in Fanny’s behalf. So, even granted 
that some details might have been exag- 
gerated, we may consider the reports of 
Fanny’s experiences as authentic on the 
whole. I shall relate these stories just 
as I read them and heard them, “with- 
out assuming responsibility,” as business 
men are accustomed to say. 


marked the beginning of triumphs which 
grew with every performance. The 
whole city seemed to have fallen victim 
to the Elssler craze, and all the other 
big cities of the Western Continent were 
striving hard to be granted a visit from 
the divine Fanny. After sixteen per- 
formances in New York she went, in 
June, to Philadelphia, and then to Balti- 
more and Washington, winning every- 
where a success which could, indeed, be 
called sensational. Notwithstanding all 
these triumphs, she expected to return to 
Paris, as her contract called for her ap- 
pearance there on Aug. 15, when a con- 








The First Home of Italian Opera in New York, the Park Theater, in Which th 





Celebrated Fannie Elssler Danced. The Original Park Theater Was Burned in 
1820 and the Building Here Shown Was Erected on the Site of the Old 


It was a very daring enterprise, in- 
deed, that Fanny had undertaken. She 
had no contract; no financial deposits 
were made to assure her emoluments or 
even to cover her expenses; no route had 
been planned for her, no impresario pre- 
pared the ground. No wonder she felt 
rather depressed when, on April 15, 
1940, she boarded at Bristol the Great 
Western, then England’s biggest and 
most comfortable passenger ship. But 
her natural optimism soon dissipated the 
clouds, and all the more so as the de- 
voted attentions of her American fellow 
travelers, and especially of the gallant 
Captain of the Great Western, Mr. Hos- 
ken, foreshadowed an enthusiastic re- 
ception for her in the United States. The 
whole of New York was said to have 
“gone mad” in anticipation of her ar- 
rival, and the fair dancer felt so reas- 
sured by these good prospects that she 
consented to treat her companions to a 
dance on shipboard. Indescribable en- 
thusiasm rewarded her. 

When the American shore was in 
sight, Capt. Hosken ordered the vessel 
to stop and had sand brought up from 
the bottom of the sea. Fanny danced on 
this sand, and so touched American soil 
before leaving the boat. When the City 
of New York was outlined against the 
sky, on May 3, 1840, a flotilla approached 
the Great Western and first of all was 
the press boat. The reception at the 
American Hotel on Broadway was over- 
whelming. 

Fanny’s American Début 


Fanny’s début on May 14 in the bal- 
let “Tarentuli” in the old Park Theater 


tract for twenty performances with a 
guarantee of $10,000 (an immense sum 
at that time) was offered her by a New 
Orleans impresario. Fanny decided to 
stay in the United States. Before go- 
ing South, she visited Boston, and her 
popularity there was greatly heightened 
when she devoted the proceeds of one 
performance to the fund being raised 
for the erection of the Bunker Hill 
Monument. After her visit to New Or- 
leans she returned to New York and then 
went to Havana for two months, where 
again unheard-of enthusiasm was 
aroused. Fanny then toured the cities 
of the Middle West. The year 1841 saw 
Fanny again in New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston, and in 1842 she danced once 
more in Havana, from February until 
the end of May. She then returned to 
the United States and presented herself 
in farewell performances. She left our 
country for Liverpool in July, 1842, on 
the Caledonia, with a record of 199 per- 
formances. Her net profits amounted to 
742,000 francs, then a simply unprece- 
dented sum. Of the eight ballets which 
Fanny presented in the United States, 
“The Sylphide,” “The Swiss Milk Maid,” 
“Sonnambula,” “The Animated Rose,” 
and “The Tarentuli” proved to be her 
greatest achievements, but her most 
brilliant successes were in her national 
dances, especially the “Cachucha,” “Cra- 
covienne” and the “Zapateado de Cadix,” 


the latter imported by Fanny from 
Havana. 
Our dear old New York never had 


made such an unconditional surrender to 
an artist, especially to a dancer. Not 
even Maria Malibran, the great singing 


tragedienne, the celebrated daughter of 
Manuel Garcia, had exerted such an hyp- 
notic influence over her American audi- 
ences as the great dancer. The ladies 
of the most prominent families, not to 
speak of the men, raved over Fanny. 
The Park Theater was sold out in a 
few hours for all performances, and the 
prices for seats were fabulously high. 
The richest and most aristocratic women 
of New York society, accustomed to oc- 
cupying the most exclusive boxes at the 
theaters, crowded the second gallery to 
the last rows, happy to have secured 
even these poor plebeian seats for Fan- 
ny’s performances. They had formerly 
called these benches of the balcony “the 
hell,” as a New York paper related, but 
now feminine beauty and refinement had 
changed them into “the garden of Eden.” 

All other theaters were neglected, and 
their managers were in despair. Some 
of them finally made use of the magic at- 
traction of Fanny’s name for the adver- 
tisement of their own productions. As 
Fanny’s biographer, Ehrhard, relates, a 
big sign was posted in front of one of 
the New York theaters reading as fol- 
lows: “Fanny Elssler’s name attracts 
everybody, fills the Park Theater and 
empties all the other playhouses. But 
as hundreds and thousands of would-be 
spectators are turned away there daily, 
it is obvious that those people could not 
do better than to visit our performances 
which are inferior only to Miss Elssler’s 
achievements.” 

Fanny’s salary averaged 3,000 francs 
for one performance, but benefit per- 
formances netted her three and even 
four thousand dollars. 

These figures apply especially to 
Havana, where the public indulged in 
orgies of enthusiasm. On the occasion 
of a benefit performance, Cuban custom 
prescribed the artist’s presence at the 
theater door. There Fanny was re- 
quired to be seated behind a large table, 
attended by a chaperon “of established 
respectability” (Miss Prinster in this 
case) to greet the visitors personally. 
As the patrons, men and women, passed 
through the door, each greeted Fanny by 
bowing or shaking hands, and present- 
ing the artist with some gift, generally 
hard cash. The two women could hardly 
restrain their hilarity, but Fanny, by 
her graceful acknowledgments of her 
patrons’ more or less pronounced gen- 
erosity, succeeded in making friends of 
them all. 


Ovations and Presents 


One of the dancer’s most welcome 
gifts was a red satin dress adorned 
with rich silver embroidery, which she 
wore when dancing the “Cachucha,” and 
I suppose that this was the same cos- 
tume that I had the opportunity of ad- 
miring in the office of the ballet master 
in the Vienna Opera House. The ladies 
of the Cuban capital gave her a wonder- 
ful Spanish fan of gold and ivory. Al- 
together, she received innumerable pres- 
ents, jewels and other valuable articles, 
flowers, candies and delicacies of all 
kinds, and many rare birds, especially 
parrots of gorgeous plumage, all of 
which she took to Vienna. 

A rich tobacco grower presented the 
popular idol at her farewell perform- 
ance with a box containing one thousand 
Havana cigars. How great was the 
dancer’s surprise when she discovered 
that there was a gold piece wrapped up 
neatly with every cigar—a simply royal 
present. 

In New York and Philadelphia, Fan- 
ny’s dancing slippers were so eagerly 
sought by the ladies of the smart set 
that the dancer’s maid reaped a little 
fortune in selling her mistress’s dis- 
carded slippers. It was her secret as to 
where she obtained all those cast-off 
slippers, which were as plentiful as the 
chips and other relics of the true cross. 

Fanny was moved to tears when she 
discovered, looking over the rich floral 
gifts presented to her at the Park The- 
ater in New York, a bouquet formed of 
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German wild flowers. As this occurred 
in January and the flowers had to be 
ordered a long time before, this souvenir 
of Fanny’s native country must have 
cost a considerable sum of money. 

In Washington a noble lady bestowed 
on the dancer a rare gift, a _ silver- 
mounted cross, which was supposed to 
have been made from the wood of George 
Washington’s coffin, and the coffin of an- 
other great personage was called upon 
to contribute to the dancer’s triumphs. 
The Captain of the French cruiser Belle 
Poule, the vessel which had brought the 
great Napoleon’s ashes from the Isle of 


‘tators. 


St. Helena to France, is said to have 
given Fanny a piece of the coffin of the 
great Corsican. 

Wherever Miss Elssler danced the ova- 
tions accorded her bordered on _ the 
hysterical. The dancer was uproariousl 
cheered and covered with flowers, whic 
fell on her from the flies of the stage or 
were thrown from the boxes and the or- 
chestra seats. One often saw children 
go upon the stage at the matinée per- 
formances, offering Fanny flowers and 
more substantial gifts. Poems in honor 
of the artist printed on multicolored 
sheets were distributed among the spec- 
A prominent man in Baltimore 
once bombarded Fanny with little pro- 


jectiles, which proved to be gold pieces 
wrapped in ott notes. In Baltimore a 
few dozen excited admirers of the great 
dancer bestowed upon her an _ honor 
which had thus far been given in the 
United States—so Mr. Ehrhard relates 
—only to General Lafayette. Students 
unharnessed the horses from her car- 
riage and themselves dragged it to the 
artist’s hotel. 

In New Orleans the pillows of the car- 
riage she used* for her drives were sold 
at auction and brought several hundred 
dollars. In Havana on one occasion a 
serenade by a hundreds musicians, clad 
in old Greek costumes, was given in 
Fanny’s honor. 
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Maine Event Most Stirring of the 
Series— Local Singers Win 
Praise 


ORTLAND, ME., Oct. 12.—The Twen- 

tieth Annual Maine Musical Festival 
is now history. It was the most stirring 
festival of the series. The Chorus this 
year is unquestionably the finest that 
has ever taken part in any of these 
events. Numbering at least 600, the 
parts were well balanced, and W. R. 
Chapman, the conductor, produced some 


beautiful effects. 

The chorus gave Handel’s “Hallelu- 
jah” at the opening as is the custom 
at these festivals. It was immediately 
followed by an Anniversary Hymn en- 
titled, “Twenty Years,” the words by 
Mrs. Chapman and the music by Mr. 
Chapman. It was most impressively 
sung. 

“The American Flag,” by Carl Busch, 
which was given its first performance, is 
a cleverly written work. Theo Karle 
sang the solo parts in this and in the 
“Carmen” excerpts, which formed the 
second part of the program. He has a 
magnificent tenor voice and made a de- 
cided success. 

The bewitching Geraldine Farrar was 
well received in her two groups of songs, 
in which she was most ably and sympa- 
thetically accompanied by Richard Ep- 
stein. But the enthusiasm was as noth- 
ing to that which she aroused by her im- 
personation of Carmen in costume. She 
had an “awfully good time” and flirted 
with Mr. Chapman and the orchestra. 
It was something out of the ordinary. 
The audience enjoyed it and she was re- 
warded with tremendous applause. She 
sang the “Habanera,” “Seguidilla” and 
“Chanson Bohemienne.” 

A local soprano who is gaining a ster- 
ling reputation, Ethelynde Smith, sang 
the duet from Act One with Theo Karle. 
The orchestra, composed of men from 
the Boston Festival Orchestra and Bos- 
ton Opera Company, has done excellent 
work all through the festival.’ Portland 
hears so little orchestral music that it 
takes special pleasure in music of this 
kind. 

The Tuesday matinée was given over 
to the orchestra, assisted by Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernest J. Hill, who sang the duet, “Home 
to Our Mountains,” from “Il Trovatore.” 
They are both popular local singers and 
received a great reception, singing for 


GREATEST FESTIVAL 


an encore “The Bonny Pipers’ Tune,” 
by Loomis. Mr. Hill also sang “Sieg- 
mund’s Love Song” from “Die Walkiire.” 
He received round after round of ap- 
plause and was obliged to repeat his en- 
core, “At Dawning,” by Cadman. 

The program concluded with Chopin’s 
“Funeral March,” in memoriam to Ed- 
ward A. Noyes, who was for so many 
years the president of the association. 

Louis Graveure created a_ sensation 
with his singing on Tuesday evening. 
He completely captured the hearts of 
Portlanders at the last Festival, when he 
came at a moment’s notice to take the 
place of de Gogorza, who was sick. He 
was greeted on Tuesday with a deafen- 
ing round of applause from the huge 
audience. His first number was a new 
work by Bainbridge Crist, the noted Bos- 
ton composer, “The Parting,” written 
specially for Mr. Graveure. Mr. Crist 
came on from Boston to hear his work 
on its first performance. Mr. Graveure 
responded with the Prologue to “Pagli- 
acci” and again with a delightful little 


song by Mr. Crist, “Yesteryear.” His 
other solo contribution to the program 
was “Vision Fugitive,” which he sang 


gloriously. He added an old English 
drinking song for an encore, and then 
sang “Tommy Lad.” The audience still 
wanting more, he sang “The Vale,” by 
Kennedy Russell. 

His charming bride, Eleanor Painter, 
came in for some of the overflow of en- 
thusiasm, but she deserved it on her 
own account also, for she has a beauti- 
ful voice and charming stage manner, 
and sang most delightfully “Il est doux, 
il est bon!” to which she had to respond 
to an enthusiastic recall, selecting Mrs. 
Beach’s “Year’s at the Spring.” Later 
she sang “Dich Theure Halle from 
“Tannhauser.” It was an artistic com- 
bination of great dramatic feeling with 
tenderness. For an encore she sang “The 
Valley of Laughter,” by Wilfred Sander- 
son. 

Graveure and Miss Painter also ap- 
peared in a duet “Mira di Acerbe La- 
grime” from “I] Trovatore,” which was 
indeed a treat. They sang as an encore 
a very delightful duet by Bemberg “Un 
Ange est Venu.” 

The chorus did some extremely fine 
work in Coleridge-Taylor’s “The Lee 
Shore,” and German’s “My Bonnie Lass, 
She Smileth,” both unaccompanied. The 
orchestra played by request Mr. Chap- 
man’s “Festival March.” 

The fourth concert was the popular 
program. The chorus did some specially 
beautiful work in Raéhmaninoff’s “Glory 
to the Trinity,” and Converse’s “Song 
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of the World’s Adventure,” which was 
again sung in the evening. Theo Karle 
was given a tremendous welcome and 
aroused great enthusiasm with his 
splendid singing of Meyerbeer’s “O Para- 
diso.” He had to sing again and again 
before the audience were satisfied. He 
was equally successful in his group in 
the second half. Ethelynde Smith was 
also well received for her aria “Je dis 
que rien ne m’épouvante” from “Car- 
men.” 

Tuesday’s concerts were the most en- 
joyable from a purely musical point of 
view, and the last was a brilliant dis- 
play of musical pyrotechnics. In a group 
of violin pieces by Eddy Brown, Senallie- 
Brown “Sarabande et Pastorale,” Bee- 
thoven-Kreisler ““Rondino,” and Sarasate 
“Caprice Jota,” his technical proficiency 
was a revelation to the audience, and the 
“Caprice Jota” awoke a storm of ap- 


lause. He responded with Cecil Bur- 
eigh’s “Fairyland.” His delivery of 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto was notable fer 
its purity of intonation and clearness of 
execution. He gave a Bach Minuet for 
an encore. His playing of the Paganini- 
Brown Twenty-second Caprice, an ar- 
rangement by his teacher, Auer, of Schu- 
mann’s “Vogel als Prophet,” and Victor 
Kiizdo’s “Serenade and Witches Dance,” 
was marvelous. The latter exacting 
number he played as easily as an or- 
dinary violinist plays Raff’s “Cavatina.” 
He followed it with the Tartini Varia- 
tions. 

Nina Morgana’s singing of the “Lucia” 
mad scene was most dramatic. The ca- 
denza was particularly noteworthy. For 
an encore she sang “Ah! Non Giunge,” 
from “La Sonnambula.” Her second 
aria, “Caro Noma,” from “Rigoletto,” 
was equally brilliant, and she had to sing 
two recalls—“Serenata,” from “Fran- 
cese,” of Leoncavallo, and “The Star,” 
by Rogers. She also sang the incidental 
solos in “Liberty” of Eaton Fanning, in 
which the chorus did some gorgeous 
work. Another notable achievement of 
the chorus was Harry Rowe Shelley’s 
“Lochinvar’s Ride.” 

No account would be complete without 
mentioning the excellent work of Miss 
Alice Shaw as accompanist. Her accom- 

animents for Eddy Brown were particu- 
arly good. The concert ended with a 
repetition of Mr. Chapman’s “Anniver- 
sary Hymn.” ALFRED BRINKLER. 





State Music Teachers Convene in Hart- 
ford 


The fall meeting of the Music Teach- 
ers’ Association was held recently in the 
Center Church House of Hartford, Conn. 
It was opened by a table conference. 
Kate S. Chittenden, dean of the Ameri- 
can Institution of Applied Art, was the 
principal speaker of the afternoon. 
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Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall 
NEW YORK 
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MRS. GERE SPENDS 
PRODUCTIVE VACATION 
ON THE MAINE COAST 














Florence Parr Gere with Her Dog, 


“Presto” 


Florence Parr Gere, the New York 
composer, recently returned from the 
Maine coast, where, during her vacation, 
she completed three new piano pieces 
and a chorus. Her canine companion, 
“Presto,” was always at the composer’s 
heels in fair weather and foul during 
vacation time. Five piano works and 
three songs by Mrs. Gere are being is- 
sued by the New York publishers, Luck- 
hardt & Belder. 





“Musical America” Article on Grainger 
Wins Praise in London 


In speaking of the article on Percy 
Grainger by Charles L. Buchanan, which 
appeared in MUSICAL AMERICA during 
last July the London Musical Standard, 
in its issue of Sept. 16, compliments 
American journalism. It says: 


The American point of view is sometimes 
rather upsetting and is usually very different 
from ours; but there is no doubt that we can 
learn from them a certain thoroughness, 
which is the chiefest characteristic of their 
papers. American papers never stop at the 
“half-way,’’ they seize upon a musician, they 
deal with his life, his art, his philosophy— if 
he has any—his works, his methods and his 
relatives, and thus we get a picture which is 
very vivid. It will never be difficult to write 
biographies in the future; they will be there, 
all neatly filed away in the bound volumes of 


the American press, and history will be able 
to add little to what has already been ex- 
tracted by that particular brand of “live- 
wire,” the American interviewer or reporter. 


The article in the Standard then goes 
on to quote a column or more from Mr. 
Buchanan’s article on Percy Grainger, 
reproducing some of the most interesting 
parts of it, suggesting that “quotations 
from it may not come amiss” to Mr. 
Grainger’s many friends and admirers in 
England, where he enjoys a great popu- 
larity with his compositions. 


MUSIC FOR RILEY MEMORIAL 


Program Precedes Indianapolis Services 
—Mildred Dilling Heard 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 12.—An or- 
chestra of strings, under Alexander 
Ernestinoff’s direction, played a short 
program preceding the Riley memorial 
services held in the Murat Theater on 
Sunday evening, Oct. 8. 


The fortieth season of the Ladies’ 
Matinée Musicale opened Oct. 11, with 
president’s day. After the address by 
the president, Mrs. Henry Schurmann, 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, gave a delight- 
ful program. Miss Dilling, who is an 
Indianapolis girl, studied the harp with 
Louise Schellschmidt-Koehne, until her 
departure for New York. 

An extra pageant performance of the 
Indiana Pageant announced for Sunday 
afternoon made the canceling of the first 
orchestra concert imperative, as the en- 
tire orchestra was in demand for the 
special pageant music. The orchestra 
concert will probably be given on Sun- 
day afternoon, Oct. 29, and the soloist, 
Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, will appear 
as scheduled for the first concert. 

Mr. Tallarico played a short recital on 
Monday morning, Oct. 9, before the stu- 
dents of the Indiana School for the 
Blind. He was the honor guest at the 
luncheon given by the Indianapolis Mu- 
sicians’ Club, Monday noon. 











Vincent Bach Wins Praise as Soloist at 
Rialto Theater 


Vincent Bach, trumpet virtuoso, last 
week scored a decided hit as soloist at 
the Rialto Theater, New York. Since his 
return from Philadelphia, Mr. Bach has 
appeared successfully with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra as first trumpet, 
and he was soloist in Victor Herbert’s 
“Fall of a Nation.” His chief offering 
at the Rialto, for which he was repeat- 
edly recalled at every performance, was 
Sullivan’s “The Lost Chord.” 





Syracuse Soloists Open Lyceum Series 
in Schenectady, N. Y. 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y., Oct. 16.—The 
Saturday Night Free Lyceum Course 
began its eighth season Saturday eve- 
ning with an organ and song recital by 
Henry L. Vibbard of Syracuse Univer- 
sity and Anna Colton Ide, soprano, of 
Syracuse, at the First Methodist Church. 
A series of concerts has been arranged. 
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GRAINGER 
TRIUMPHS 


AT THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL 
PLAYING THE GRIEG CONCERTO 





WORCESTER DAILY TELEGRAM, SEPT, 2° 


“~GRAINGER 


MASTER PIANIST 
AUSTRALIAN COMPOSER 
‘CHARMS ALL 


‘“‘There was a limpid clearness in his 
runs. His tone was warm and sensi- 
tively colored. There were striking 
contrasts, pages in which the pianist 


His phrasing throughout was finished. 


Olympian vigor is refreshing.”’ 





also displayed in turn flaming intensity, poetic insight, a vivid sense of rhythm. 
He was brilliant in cadenzas. 
a technical equipment of the first rank, perhaps the most salient feature of Mr. 
Grainger’s playing is its elemental vigor, its dominant virility. 
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PIANIST RICHLY ENDOWED WITH NAMES 





Giorni Has Six of Them But Only 
Two in Active Service— His 
Remarkable Career 


URELIO GIORNI, the young Italian 

pianist, labors under the handicap 

of a superabundance of names. Were 

it not for his own good sense the pro- 

grams at Atolian Hall on Monday eve- 

ning, Nov. 6, and at Jordan Hall, Boston, 
Nov. 14, might be headed like this: 


RECITAL 


AURELIO CARLO PIETRO TEODORO 
TROWALDSEN GIORNI 


Italian Pianist 


Giorni was named first after Marcus 
Aurelius, his father’s favorite. Then 
came the pianist’s father’s name, Carlo; 
his father’s father, Pietro; his mother’s 
father, Teodoro, and his father’s grand- 
father, Trowaldsen, the great Danish 
sculptor, whose lion at Lucerne is so well 
known to tourists. 

Despite this handicap, Giorni began 
playing the piano at five. When he was 
six years old, Sgambati accepted him as 
a pupil. At fifteen he was graduated 
from St. Cecilia’s Academy, Rome. Not 
only was he the youngest person to grad- 
uate in more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury, but he obtained the highest mark 
in the institution’s history—1000 plus. 
The test included examinations in sever 
different branches under seven different 
professors, making it necessary to ob- 
tain forty-nine ‘“‘more_ than 
marks. 

After this achievement Giorni was ad- 
mitted to the Meisterschule in Berlin as 
a pupil of Humperdinck, despite the fact 
that he was under the legal age and that 
he was not a native German. During 
this time he received coaching by Busoni, 
Gabrilowitsch, Lhévinne and Da Motta, 
the latter being director of the Geneva 
Conservatory. At seventeen, Giorni gave 
his first concerts in Berlin and London, 





perfect”. 


Pianist, of 


Italian 
Philadelphia 


Aurelio Giorni, 


which were quickly followed by orches- 
tral engagements in those cities and in 
Munich, Dresden, Leipsic, Rome, Copen- 
hagen and many others. 

Giorni is a prolific composer and, al- 
though he is only twenty-one, has a sym- 
phony, several trios, sonatas and more 
than 100 songs listed under his name. 

When Giorni arrived in the United 
States he was offered the position of 
piano instructor in the Institute of Mu- 
sical Arts to succeed Ethel Leginska. 
This he was unable to accept because of 
his residence in Philadelphia. Walter 
Damrosch engaged him to instruct his 
two daughters. 





MAUD POWELL IN ATLANTA 





Violinist Charms Big Audience—Music 
Study Club’s Program 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 12.—Maud Powell 
charmed a big audience at the auditorium 
Friday, appearing under the auspices of 
Alkahest Lyceum System. Her numbers 
included the De Beriot Concerto No. 7, in 
G Major; a Kreisler arrangement of a 
Beethoven “Rondino” and her own ar- 
rangement of Dvorak’s “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me.” Arthur Loesser 
proved an accompanist of splendid at- 
tainments. 

The first of a Series of programs un- 
der the direction of the Music Study 
Club was largely attended Wednesday 
evening, when Joseph McLain, head of 
the music department of Agnes Scott 
College, delivered an address on Beetho- 
ven. The musical numbers included an 
aria from “Fidelio” and a song, “Adel- 
aide,’ sung by Miss Van Geder, the 
Dutch soprano, who is now associated 
with the Elizabeth Mather College; two 
movements from the Sonata in C Sharp 
Minor by Frances Stovall and the Rondo 
in G Major by Mrs. Armond Carroll. 


An artist concert of distinction fea- 
tured the fall meeting of the Girls’ High 
School Alumnz Thursday afternoon. 
Nan Stephens, president of the asso- 
ciation, presided. The program included 
piano solos by Walter P. Stanley, songs 
by Mrs. Benjamin Elsas, with Eda Bar- 
tholomew as accompanist; a violin solo 
by Ethel Phillipson, Miss Bartholomew, 
accompanist, and an interpretative dance 
by Marion Berry. L. K. S. 





Hinshaw Returns from Vacation on 
Farm 


Among the latest arrivals from sum- 
mer vacations is William Wade Hinshaw, 
who has spent his entire vacation on his 
large farm at De Ruyter, N. Y. Back to 
New York after weeks of real manual 
labor such as breaking colts, hay-mowing 
and pitching, cutting trees and making 
cement buildings, Mr. Hinshaw comes 
with a display of muscle which holds in 
awe those spectators at the clubs. where 
he takes his daily exercise. Mr. Hin- 
shaw will be heard in the American 
Series at Lockport, N. Y., at the end of 
the month, following with concerts at 
Baltimore and Petersburg, Va. 
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LOW PRICES FOR WARTIME OPERA IN MUNICH 


Seats for Wagner and Mozart Festival Performances at About Half Rates—-Summer Opera at Three Court 
Theaters— Concert Agencies Preparing for an Active Season— Soldiers’ Chamber Music No Match 
for Cannon’s Roar— Production of Latest Strauss Opera to Be Withheld Until War Is Over 


Munich, Aug. 18, 1916. 


IS an ill wind .’ In ordinary 
times for the Wagner and Mozart 
festival performances given during the 
summer, the price of seats varies from 
twenty to twenty-five marks. At present 
one may hear “Parsifal” for eight 
marks fifty, while for the Mozart operas 
a good seat in the gallery costs four 
marks forty, and the best orchestra chair 
is held at twelve marks. Although there 
are not many strangers in town, the at- 
tendance is surprisingly good. This ap- 
plies particularly to the “consecrational 
festival play,” which invariably attracts 
a crowded house. 

That the war has not yet exerted an 
unfavorable influence upon the musical 
activities of our three court theaters, the 


following list of performances given in 
the course of one week will indicate: 
Hoftheater, Sunday, ‘“Rosenkavalier’’: 
Tuesday, “Koénigskinder”; Prinzregenten- 
theater, Wednesday, “Tristan”; Satur- 
day, “Parsifal”; Residenztheater, Thurs- 
day, “Entfihrung aus dem Serail.” In 
the course of the week the dramatic sec- 
tion of the company also appeared five 
times. 

A recent visit to the concert agencies 
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GENEVA 


JEFFERDS 


Soprano 
CONCERT 


ORATORIO 


164 Prospect Street 
PROVIDENCE, R.|I. 


Tel. Angell 437 
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SAPIN 


CONTRALTO 


BOSTON OPERA 
COMPANY 


Concert and Oratorio 





Address: 538 Newbury Street Boston 











TWENTY FUNDAMENTAL EXERCISES 


for the establishment of a good vocal technique, with 
instructions, are included in ‘‘How to Sing by Note’ , 
(price 50c.), by the Boston Vocal Teacher 


FREDERICK W. WODELL 
Pierce Bldg., Copley Sq. BOSTON, MASS. 


One (sample) copy to one address, 30c., if 
ORDERED NOW. 


GERTRUDE 


HOLT 


SOPRANO—Concert and Recital 
Address: 260 Clark Road, BROOKLINE, MASS. 








showed that preparations for a fairly ac- 
tive season were being made. Director 
Horwitz, of the Alfred Schmid Bureau, 
gave me a partial list of artists en- 
gaged. Among the pianists are d’Albert, 
Ansorge, Mme. Leschetitzky, Richard 
Singer and Wolfgang Ruof. The singers 
include Slezak, Ilka Durigo, Hensel, 
Gruda Gersdorfer and Willie Kevitszh. 
Andreas Weisberger, a young violinist, 
will appear here for the first time. On 
this list also figures the name of Lud- 
wig Wiillner, who, however, is no longer 
to be classed among musical artists, for 
in future he intends to devote himself 
entirely to recitations and acting. His 
success on the platform, and more re- 
cently on the stage of the Vienna Burg- 
theater, has been quite as great as that 
achieved by him as a lieder singer. Be- 
sides the above, Herr Horwitz has ar- 
ranged for three appearances of the 
Klingler Quartet. 

The list of artists under engagement 
to Otto Bauer comprises, among the 
singers: Edyth Walker, Helene Kausler, 
Julia Culp, Claire Dux, Laubrecht von 
Lammen (accompanied by Hans Pfitz- 
ner), Helene Schutz, Fritz Feinhals, 
Alois Burgstaller, in a program of Liszt 
songs, Hans Stadler, Modest Menzinsky 
and Adalbert Ebner. Among the pian- 
ists are josef Pembauer, Max von Pauer, 
Edwin Fischer, Amelie Klose, Sandra 
Drucker, Alfred Hoelin and Erich Hauf- 
stangl. Franz von Vecsey and Josef 
Szigetti are at present the only violinists 
whom Herr Bauer is able definitely to 
announce. Other notable events ar- 
ranged by him are a concert by the 
Wendling Quartet of Stuttgart, a sonata 
evening by Adolf Busch and Josef Pem- 
bauer, the first joint appearance here of 
Giulia von Paszthory, pianist, and Palma 
von Paszthory, violinist, and a produc- 
tion of Beethoven’s “Missa Solennis.” 

It was the Bavarian King’s birthday 
and one of his regiments at the front 
determined to celebrate the event in an 
appropriate manner. A _ peasant play 
was acted, choruses were sung and a 
schuhplattler danced. The major in 
command is very musical, and in order to 
surprise him the lieutenant, acting as 
manager, having discovered that four of 
his soldiers were good quartet players, 
directed them to rehearse one of Haydn’s 
quartets for the occasion. In order to do 
so they had their instruments sent on 
from their respective homes. Everything 
went smoothly until the men were in the 
midst of the first movement of the quar- 
tet. Then the enemy began a furious 
cannonade and things became rather un- 
comfortable for musical Dutchmen. It 
volleyed and thundered so, that the sound 
of one’s own voice could not be heard. 
Compared with Tennyson’s volleying and 
thundering, it was like a movement from 
Strauss’s “Heldenleben” contrasted with 
an allegro by Haydn. Presently the first 
violin, Franz Xaver, appeared before the 
lieutenant-director and shouted into his 
ears: “Herr Lieutenant, shall we go 
on playing? Bichlmaier’s ’cello has just 
been sent to the devil!” 

Which I cite as an example of disci- 
pline under rather difficult circumstances. 

Dr. Richard Strauss informed me to- 
day that his “composition to Hugo von 
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Soprano 
265 CENTRAL PARK W: 
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CONDUCTOR CIVIC ORCHESTRA (NEW YORK), SEASON 1916 
COACHING: Opera and Concert Repertoire 
INSTRUCTION: Composition, Orchestration, Technic of Conducting 
545 WEST 111th STREET (corner of Broadway) 
NEW YORK 








Hofmansthal’s wonderful fairy-poem, 
‘The Woman Without a Shadow,’” was 
completed, the first performance to take 
place in Dresden when the war was over. 
You will observe that the great com- 
poser does not describe his latest work 
as an opera. The new version of 
“Ariadne” with a new overture will be 
produced in Vienna on Oct. 4. Berlin 
will have its first opportunity to hear 
“Ariadne” as now revised on Oct. 28. 
JACQUES MAYER. 





Quintet Club’s 
Concert 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Oct. 11.—The open- 
ing concert of a series of six to be given 
by the Louisville Quintet took place last 
night at the Woman’s Club Auditorium, 
before an audience that filled the concert 
room. Two numbers of the program 
were entirely new to local music-lovers, 
namely the melodious Quintet of Jadas- 
sohn and the Piano Quartet of Eduard 
Schuett. The latter, in particular, seems 
to be destined to hold a warm place in 
the hearts of the Quintet Club’s audi- 
ences hereafter. A Haydn quartet was 
the third offering. The personnel of 
the Quintet Club has not changed since 
it was organized eleven years ago. The 
members are Mrs. J. F. Whitney, piano; 
Mrs. Alinda Wunderlich Rudolf, second 
violin; Charles Letzter, first violin; Vic- 
tor Rudolf, viola, and Karl Schmidt, 
cello. B. FP. 


Louisville Opening 


Washington Composer Heard in Her 
Own Songs 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 10.—That 
Washington possesses exceptional mu- 
sical talent was demonstrated at a recent 
concert when Mrs. Inez Seymour Milton, 
soprano, sang several of her own compo- 
sitions. Among those that pleased most 
were “June,” the words of which were 
written by Mrs. Milton’s son, and “Khaki 
d’Artigan,” with words by J. Freeman 
Gates of this city. Mrs. Milton has a 
pleasing voice, of dramatic quality. She 
has composed several other songs, as 
well as instrumental pieces, all revealing 
marked ability. Among them should be 
mentioned National Guard March, “The 
Song the Soldier Sang” and “Spring Love 
Song.” W. 


Huntington, W. Va., to Honor Anna 
Fitziu as a Favorite Daughter 4 


The New York Symphony Orchestra 
has engaged Anna Fitziu, soprano, for its 
spring tour of 1917. Miss Fitziu begins 
her concert season at Huntington, W. 
Va., on Oct. 24. Huntington is her native 
city and it is planned to give her a civic 
reception, the city commissioners, Cham- 
ber of Commerce officials, Choral Club 
forces and other societies participating. 
After the Huntington engagement Miss 
Fitziu will fill engagements in Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Philadel- 
phia, Boston, Chicago, Hartford, Roch- 
ester, Montreal, Toronto, etc. She will 
appear in New York at one of the Bilt- 
more Friday Morning Musicales and with 
the Mozart Society, the Tuesday Salon 
Society and the Beethoven Society. On 
Dec. 20 Miss Fitziu leaves for Havana, 
Cuba, where she will have a six weeks’ 
engagement with the Bracale Opera Com- 


pany. 





William Wheeler to Make Recital Début 
in New York, Nov. 2 


William Wheeler, the tenor, will be 
heard in his first New York song recital 
at AZolian Hall on Thursday evening, 
Nov. 2. Besides his concert work, Mr. 
Wheeler is soloist in two prominent New 
York churches, St. Bartholomew’s and 
Temple Emanu-El. One of the novelties 
of his Aolian Hall program will be a 
group of ancient and modern folk songs. 
The recital will be under the direction of 
Mr. Wheeler’s managers, Messrs. Winton 
and Livingston. 


of Middle Western States for 
Kathleen Hart Bibb 


Kathleen Hart Bibb, the soprano, will 
make a tour through the Middle West- 
ern States this season, which will in- 
clude a considerable number of re-en- 
gagements. She returns to Stillwater, 
Minn., in one of her costume recitals, 
and Red Wing, Minn., where, in 1915, 
she sang in “Creation” and in 1916 in 
“The Seasons.” This year she is booked 
for the projected production of “Elijah.” 


Tour 


Offer of Australian Concert Tour for 
Loretta del Valle 


Loretta del Valle, the brilliant young 
American ¢oloratura soprano, is consid- 
ering an offer from N. J. Tate, the Aus- 
tralian concert manager, to make a tour 
of Australia, New Zealand and Tas- 
mania for the coming summer, stopping 
at Honolulu for one concert on the way 
out and one concert on the return trip. 
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HARRIOT EUDORA BARROWS 


VOCAL STUDIO: 609 PIERCE BLDG., BOSTON, 


HELEN ALLEN HUNT 


HUBBARD 


ARTHUR J. 


246 Buntington Ave. 


MASS. 
CONTRALTO SOLOIST AND TEACHER 


Studio: 509 Pierce Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
Available for engagements in the Central 
West during November, 1916. 
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BOTTA MAKES HIS 
AMERICAN DEBUT 
IN ROLE OF “CANIO” 




















Photo © Mishkin 
Luca Botta, the Gifted Metropolitan 
Tenor, as “Canio” in “Pagliacci” 


Luca Botta, the young Metropolitan 
Opera tenor, added a new rédle to his 
American répertoire at the City College 
Stadium performances of open-air opera 
when he sang Canio in “Pagliacci” for 
the first time in America, scoring a per- 
sonal success. In addition, Mr. Botta 
performed the feat of singing both this 
role and Turridu in “Cavalleria” on the 
same evening. 





Alexander Bloch Opens His Concert and 
Teaching Season 


Alexander Bloch, the New York violin- 
ist and teacher, is busy with his pupils, 
his class being larger than it was at any 
time last winter, with his enrollment not 
yet completed. In addition to his private 
pupils he teaches once a week at the Cen- 
tenary Collegiate Institute at Hacketts- 
town, N. J. Mr. Bloch gave his first re- 
cital of this season at Tarrytown, N. Y., 
on Oct. 7, and appeared at the Centenary 
Collegiate Institute on Oct. 11 accom- 
panied by Frederic C. Mets. His October 
engagements include a concert on the 
25th at Woodmere, L. I., and a joint re- 
cital with his wife, Blanche Bloch, 
pianist, and Marian Potter, at Trenton, 
N. J., on the 27th. In November he 


opens a new series at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York, known as the “Markel Morn- 
ing Musicales.” He also appears three 
times in November in the Educational 
Alliance concerts. With his wife he is 
planning three New York sonata recitals 
for this winter. 


MUSIC AS SERMON IN TAMPA 





“Preaching” in Form of Cantata Draws 
Throng to Church 


TAMPA, FLA., Oct. 4.—Music in the 
churches of this city has been greatly 
improved this season, much more interest 
being taken by both congregations and 
by the ministers. In some of the 
churches Sunday evening musical serv- 
ices are held instead of the regular 
preaching service, the music, of course, 
being of a sacred nature. Instead of the 


usual sermon on Sunday night, the First 
Presbyterian Church quartet, with a 
choir of twelve voices, gave a cantata, 
“The Conversion,” by H. Alexander Mat- 
thews. The church, one of the largest 
of its kind in this city, was too small 
to hold the crowds. The words of the 
cantata were read to the congregation 
before the singing by the Rev. Dr. J. C. 
Tims. The soloists were Annie Macfar- 
lane and Mrs. W. D. Bailey, sopranos; 
Mrs. J. G. Hoffmann, contralto; H. R. 
Knight, tenor, and R. J. Lamberton, bass. 
Mamie Coste'ia Dawson, organist, was 
director. Merline Price played the vio- 
lin obbligato. This innovation will prob- 
ably be followed by other ee 

J. W. L. 





Henneman Lectures on Standard zation 
of Music Teaching 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Oct. 14.—Alex- 
ander Henneman of St. Louis re- 
cently gave a lecture before the stu- 
dents of the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music on the educational value of 
music and on standardization of mu- 
sic teaching. The lecture was_ in 
accordance with the movement through- 
out the United States to give credits for 
music in higher educational institutions 
and awaken the public to the value of 
music as a mental, physical and spiritual 
factor in the education of the young and 
the need of a standard among music 
teachers. “A number of universities are 
not only crediting music,” said Mr. Henne- 
man, “but demanding a standard of equal 
value with other studies.” This stand- 
ard is exemplified in the system of the 
Progressive Series of which Leopold 
Godowsky is editor-in-chief. The Cin- 
c‘nnati Conservatory of Music has 
adopted this standard system as an ®lec- 
tive study in order to give to its students 
every advantage as teachers in the nine- 
teen States which have adopted this 
system. 





Names Guest Artists for San Carlo Sea- 
son in St. Lou's 


St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 1—Manager Gallo 
of the San Carlo Company, which begins 
its local season Nov. 3 with “Aida,” an- 
nounces the following guest artists for 
this city: Mme. Ester Ferrabini, soprano, 
formerly of the Montreal Opera Com- 
pany; Alice Eversman, soprano, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company; Giuseppi 
Battistini, baritone, and Giacomo Spa- 
doni, conductor of the Chicago Opera 
Company, as guest conductor. “Carmen” 
and “La Giaconda” have been added to 
the local répertoire, and in these the com- 
pany is to be assisted by the St. Louis 
Grand Opera Chorus. H. W. C. 
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COMMENTS ON YONKERS RECITAL 
‘‘Last night a large audience heard Mr. Land. .. . ; 
it was Mr. Werrenrath. Then of course McCormack is apming. The bari 
tone had chosen two particularly difficult numbers to 

the recitative and aria from ‘‘Scipio.’’ 
ticularly fitted for heroic expression. 
in its lower register, it is clear and sweet throughout its wide range, and 
the singer’s ability despite his youth is beyond question. In addition, he 
is in grave earnest, and whenever he appears in recital his advance over 
his previous appearance is apparent.’’—Daily News. 
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The night before 


pen his program, 
. «. Mr. Land’s voice is par- 
It has the qualities of a true bass 
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Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Rodgers, Prominent 
Musicians of Ithaca, N. Y. 


IrHaca, N. Y., Oct. 12.—Two prom- 
inent musicians of Ithaca, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ralph C. Rodgers, devoted their vacation 
to motoring up the Susquehanna Valley 
and through the Adirondack Mountains. 
Both were for several years soloists 
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at Sage Chapel, Cornell University. Mr. 
Rodgers also was tenor soloist at St. 
John’s Episcopal Church until two years 
ago, when he left that choir to become 
director of the large chorus choir of the 
First Methodist Church, with Mrs. 
Rodgers singing the principal soprano 
parts. 

Mrs. Rodgers is head of the Depart- 
ment of Public School Music at the Con- 
servatory of Music, which Dosition she 
has held for the last five years. Her mu- 
sical education was begun at the Con- 
servatory of Music, with special work 
done with Jerome Hayes of New York, 
and later she studied with Isadore Luck- 
stone. She has also completed the course 
of music given at Cornell University. 
Mrs. Rodgers possesses a beautiful voice, 
well under control. N. G. B. 


Dr. Carl Announces Winners of .Guil- 
mant Organ School Scholarships 


Successful competitors for  Berolz- 
heimer scholarships at the Guilmant Or- 
gan School are announced as follows by 
Director William C. Carl: Lillian E. 
Fowler, New York; Andrew J. Roth, of 
New York; Vincent de Sola, Lizzie F. 
Sweet, of Brooklyn; Ruth Sullivan, of 
Norwich, Conn., and Glen Rossiter, of 
Saginaw, Mich. 





Plan Organists’ Club in Columbus, Ohio 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, Oct. 6.—Mrs. Wil- 
bus Thobeurn Mills, organist of Broad 
Street Church, and Rowland W. Dun- 
ham, organist of First Congregational 
Church, are planning to organize a club 
for organists in Columbus. It will be 
either a chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists or an independent club. 

E. M. S. 
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LONDON “PROMS” BRING FORTH NOVELTIES 


Music by Moussorgsky and a Suite by Eric Coates Given Cordial Approval—Musicians Winning Laurels 
at B ttle Front—Military Bands in Thrilling Concerts 


Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W., Sept. 25, 1916. 


NOTHER successful week at the 
Promenade Concerts in the Queen’s 
Hall is over and delightful programs 
have been given. On Monday evening, 
Moussorgsky’s Persian Dances from 
“Khoyantschina” proved a _ welcome 
novelty and had a splendid performance. 
On the same evening, Weber’s “Jubal” 
Overture brought the entire audience to 
its feet, when “Heil Dir im Siegeskranz,” 
the tune of our national unthem, was 
played. 
On Tuesday the boy pianist, Solomon, 
created another furore by his perform- 


ance of Grieg’s Piano Concerto. Eric 
Coates’ Suite, “From the Countryside” 
received its first performance in London, 
though it is already a favorite number 
in the provinces. It is suave and melo- 
dious music, excellently orchestrated 
and gained for the composer loud and 
enthusiastic applause. 

On Thursday Myra Hess, a gifted 
young player, gave a brilliant and sym- 
pathetic performance of Mozart’s Piano 
Concerto in D Minor. 

Military Honors for Musicians 

The musical world is justly proud of 
all the work its members have done and 
are doing in the war and warmly con- 
gratulates Lance-Corporal Richard Ca- 
pell of the 5th London Division of the 
R. A. M. C. on being awarded the Mili- 
tary Medal for bravery in the field. Con- 
gratulations also go to Gerbert Hayner, 
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a prominent singer, who obtained his 
commission in the 12th Durham L., I. 
some fifteen months ago and who has 
now received his Captaincy, in recogni- 
tion of his services in the field. 

Felice Lyne, the young American so- 
prano, has lately returned to England 
and already filled engagements at the 
Kursaal, Harrogate and other watering 
places. She will be heard in London on 
Oct. 14 at the Royal Albert Hall. 

Yesterday afternoon (Sunday), a 
truly magnificent concert was given in 
the Royal Albert Hall, having been ar- 
ranged by Lionel Powell in aid of the 
Canadian Base Hospitals. Sir Thomas 
Beecham conducted an orchestra of 250 
performers drawn from the Canadian 
Massed Bands, by the permission of Sir 
S. Hughes, and wonderful performances 
were given. The soloists were Aileen 
d’Orme and Margaret Cooper, with M. 
Weitz at the grand organ and Grace 
Hawkins at the piano. ‘The concert was 
under the patronage of the King and 
Queen and the greatest enthusiasm pre- 
vailed. The rear of the orchestra was 
occupied entirely by one’ thousand 
wounded soldiers and sailors. 

Next Saturday, Vladimir de Pach- 
mann will open the recital season by giv- 
ing one of his Chopin programs in the 
Queen’s Hall, and next Sunday the 
popular series of Sunday Concerts will 
be resumed in the Royal Albert Hall, 
under the direction of Landon Ronald. 
Among the soloists engaged are Edith 
Evans, Carrie Tubb, Carmen Hill, 
Stralia, Irne Scharrer, Adela Verne, 
Daisy Kennedy, Campbell McInnes, Wal- 
ter Hyde, Robert Radford, W. H. Squire 
and Arthur de Greef. 


Visit from Famous French Band 


Anticipation runs high with regard to 
the coming visit of the great French 
National Band, La Musique de la Garde 
Republicaine, which is due to arrive at 
Charing Cross on Wednesday afternoon, 
as the guest of the Brigade of Guards. 
On their arrival the French musicians 
will be met by the massed bands of the 
Brigade of Guards and Pipers of the 
Scots Guards, and will be marched by 
them via Whitehall, the Horse Guards 
Parade and Buckingham Palace, to the 
Wellington Barracks in Birdcage Walk, 
and later on will be conveyed thence by 
char-a-banca to their hotel. On Thurs- 
day they will be taken sight-seeing and 
to the Palace Theater in the evening. 
On Friday they will go to Windsor and 
will march with an escort of guards from 
the station to the quadrangle of the 
castle, where they will be inspected by 
the King, and perform for half an hour. 
They will lunch at the castle and be 
shown over the famous rooms, taken to 
a football match and return to town in 
time to go to the Ambassadors’ Theater. 
On Saturday they will march from the 
Hotel Cecil to the Wellington Barracks 
and thence to the Mansion House, where 
they will be entertained at luncheon by 
the Lord Mayor. On Sunday they are 
to witness the changing of the guard at 


the St. James’s Palace, and in the after- 
noon will visit the Zoological and Royal 
Botanic Gardens. On Monday they are 
to be inspected at the Wellington Bar- 
racks by Field Marshal Viscount 
l'rench and play for an hour, and after 
luncheon will pay a visit to Hampton 
Court and go to the Victoria Palace 
Theater in the evening. On Tuesday 
morning they will rehearse for the great 
concert to be given in the afternoon 
at the Royal Albert Hall, at which the 
King and Queen and other members of 
the royal family will be present. The 
massed bands of the guards will also 
perform under Captain Mackenzie 
Rogan, the whole proceeds of the con- 
cert to be given to French charities. On 
Wednesday La Musique will leave Lon- 
don again on the return journey to 
Paris. 

Alys Bateman, who is about to resume 
her musical activities with her Russian 
and other concerts, has lately appeared 
before the public in a new guise—that 
of public speaker—and so eloquent was 
her appeal that she ¢ollected more than 
£250 to build and equip a ‘Maidenhead 
Room” in the Star and Garter Hospital 
at Richmoad, as a national memorial to 
the gallant Berkshires. 

Music is to the fore this week at the 
Coliseum, for not only is Marie Novello 
there again, but also that delightful 
singer, Carmen, as well as W. H. Squire 
and the Vocellano Trio. Me 


TO PROLONG SEASON OF 
“PROMS” IN LONDON 


Success of the Concerts Results in Ex- 
tension—Beecham Announces An- 
other Opera Season 

London, Sept. 18, 1£15. 


So successful have been the Promenade 
Concerts that their season is to be 
extended and should the present huge au- 
diences continue to assemble nightly a 
still further extension is promised. A 
strong array of soloists is announced, 
including Louis Dale, Carmen Hill, 
Thelma Petersen, Ruby Heyl, Margaret 


Balfour, Herbert Cave, Joseph Cheetham 
and Kenneth Ellis, singers; Arthur de 
Greef, Irene Scharrer, Cecil Baumer, 
Benno Moiseiwitsch, William Murdoch 
and Solomon, pianists, and Daisy Ken- 
nedy, Marjorie Hayward, Melsa and AlI- 
bert Sammons, violinists. 

This week has been interesting. On 
Tuesday the chief offering was William 
Murdoch’s playing of the “Emperor” 
Concerto, a wonderfully vital and vigor- 
ous performance. On Thursday Irene 
Scharrer was again the pianist and gave 
a masterly performance of Schumann’s 
Concerto in A Minor. Percy Pitt’s Air 
de Ballet was a great attraction. On 
Friday Moiseiwitsch played the Rach- 
maninoff Concerto No. 2 in C Minor and 
there was a first performance of a newly 
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arranged suite of Bach, which showed 
Sir Henry Wood and his orchestra at 
their best. Saturday brought a fine per- 
formance of a Meditation on the first 
Prelude of Bach (“Ave Maria’) by 
Gounod, the solo violin being played by 
Arthur Beckwith, the harp by Arthur 
Jones and the organ by Frederick Kiddle. 
There was also the first performance of 
a bright and breezy Hornpipe by Nor- 
man O’Neill. 

It is good to hear that Sir Henry Wood 
is delighted with the women members of 
his orchestra and this week more than 
one performance of new pieces was given 
entirely without rehearsal. Unlike Sir 
Thomas Beecham, Sir Henry feels that 
the public is appreciative of his work. 

Despite his despair at the attitude of 
the London “mob,” Sir Thomas is again 
throwing himself into the breach and 
will begin another season of opera at the 
Aldwych Theater early in October, prom- 
ising several new works by Russian, 
French and Italian composers, the first 
being the “Life of the Czar.” 

A reader from Granville, Ohio, has 
asked why there was no notice in our 
columns of Handel’s “Messiah” last win- 
ter, wondering if the war had interfered 
with the performances? No, your hum- 
ble servant is glad to state that it was 
only a packed house-that made it im- 
possible for her to be present to report 
the event. 

War Emergency Concerts are still go- 
ing on. On the 28th, the All-British Con- 
certs will be resumed, with the British 
String Quartet and the Prima Donna 
Choir as performers. 

The Messrs. Schirmer have just pub- 
lished a new song, “Romance,” by Her- 
bert Matheson, which was inspired by 
Doris Keane in her popular play of that 
name and it should soon become equally 
popular. A song by Vincent Thomas, 
“Ask Nothing More of Me Sweet” (Cary 
& Co.) is a charming and musicianly set- 
ting of a favorite old lyric. Popularity 
should also come to four delightful bal- 
lads by Edward St. Quentin which have 
lately been published by Gould “>. 





Albert Edmund Brown, baritone, Louis 
Besserer, violinist, and an orchestra con- 
ducted by Charles H. Leave, furnished 
the program for the opening concert at 
the Boston City Club on Oct. 5. 
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| Pieathitities in irish Music if 
Its Simple Purity Is Embellished 





This Line 





Modern Composers Urged to Develop Five-Tone Scale as Employed 
in Irish Airs So that Their Plaintive Wildness May Be Pre- 
served—-Herbert Hughes One Present Day Innovator Along 


By ANNE THROOP CRAIG 








[Anne Throop Craig has been a pioneer in 
the work of liberally introducing the arts into 
public education through the medium of 
iyrical festivals and school dramatis. Her 
interest centered especially in the folk lore 
and arts of Ireland and through her sym- 
pathy with that country’s political condition 
which her researches aroused, she Was moved 
to prepare a series of Irish Epic plays and 
pageants which should serve the cause of 
ireland in America by giving our public a 
fairer knowledge of Irish arts and letters. Of 
this epic drama series two episodes were pro- 
duced under her personal supervision, in 1913 
in New York at the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
Armory, under the auspices of the American 
Committee of the Gaelic League of Ireland. 
This series she has named “An Dhord 
Fhiann,’”’ the Gaelic for ‘“‘The Rallying Cry 
of the Fianna’ (or Fenians), employed for 
its allegorical meaning to Irishmen.—Editor, 
MUSICAL AMERICA.] 


| music has always been famous. 
Even Ireland’s detractors in long 
past generations had a way of ending 
their diatribes with saying, “but her 
music is unsurpassed.” 

The earliest civilization of Ireland— 
for it had a definite civilization of its 
own about the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era—bears witness through its rel- 
ies, archeological and traditional, to re- 
lationship with the most ancient civiliza- 
tions of the Far East. It may be that 
from the regions of Babylonia, Phoenicia, 
Egypt, the migratory bands of colonists 
or adventurers who came gradually 
across the land to Ireland, or more di- 
rectly by way of the Mediterranean Sea 
and around the coasts of Spain, brought 
with them the harp and the other early 
characteristic Irish musical instruments, 
as well as the foundation of the ro- 
mantie traditions surrounding them. 


Characteristics of This Music 


Technically considered, the main pe- 
culiarity of Irish music, even as we know 
it to-day, is due to its retention of the 
quinquegrade scale as its basis—this, of 
course, in combination with the less de- 
finable gsthetic racial tendency, which 
dictates the manner of its use. While 
much primitive music began upon this 
scale, it naturally progressed beyond it 
among certain peoples, with the elabora- 
tions in instrument construction which 
became possible. But when we consider 
the interruptions to the development of 
Irish arts during the Middle Ages and 
after them, through the destruction and 
blight visited upon Ireland’s civilization 
by suecessive foreign invasions, we can 
understand how its music berame crys- 
talized in its ancient style. The very re- 
tention of the quinquegrade scale in all 
characteristically Irish melodies is ex- 
actly what gives them their peculiar and 
haunting charm. Play over the quinque- 
grade scale and you will understand this. 

All primitive folk-music has a plaint 
and wistfulness that may be, is a bit fan- 
tastically, likened to a constant seeking 
for the missing notes, for something 
which their gap leaves unanswered. Yet, 
when it is answered, by the full scale, 
the octave scale, the charm of the plaint, 
the wish—is gone! 

Builds on Primitive Base 

But there is a difference between an 
art that remains rudimentary and one 
that builds and still grows, even if upon 
its primitive base, and without progress- 
ing to a new one. The latter is the case 
with Irish music. Far from remaining 
inelaborated, its melodies (I am speaking 
of folk melodies—or rather, in this con- 
nection, more broadly traditional melo- 
dies), present unity in number and suc- 
cession of movements, and their aang 
lishments, variations and relations 





rhythms are tastefully formal and mu- 
sicianly. They bespeak a people, as all 
accounts for centuries have described 
them, of such inherently musical feeling 
that when barred from means of elab- 
orating instrument manufacture or from 
sufficient scholarly interchange among 
musicians, at times when this would have 
naturally brought about such evolution 
in music as has been common to other 





Anne Throop Craig 


countries, they, nevertheless, turned the 
musical energy that would have discov- 
ered new bases for invention, back upon 
itself and embellished and _ perfected 
what they had, as it stood, upon its prim- 
itive base. It became a case of arrested 
development of powers so vigorous they 
could not be prevented from bearing 
fruit, but were like a tree which, cramped 
in one direction, spreads its branches in 
the place it has and makes them beau- 
tiful with leaves and flowers. 

In this is a suggestion for modern com- 
posers. It is a hint not left unregarded 
by several already writing, either occa- 
sionally in sympathy with Irish music, 
catching its color here and there or those 
devoting themselves to the aim of de- 
veloping especially its possiblities. To 
develop harmonic compositions undevi- 
atingly upon the quinquegrade scale is 
possibly an exotic notion, but by so doing 
that perculiarity of Irish music which is 
its most potent charm is preserved in a 
certain forceful purity that its transla- 
tion into the terms of the octave ob- 
scure. In the latter case it may retain 
its sweetness, but its wildness—a certain 
mysterious inner cry that it has—is 
gone. 


Hughes Compared with Moore 


Herbert Hughes, a_ Belfast com- 
poser, has tried this experiment— 
straight from the shoulder, so to speak. 
The music which he has set to the words 
of some of Padraic Colum’s lively 
“Songs from Connacht” exemplifies this. 
He is a young man and has not done 
as much as he may yet do, but he has 
an unusual theory and one may see from 
what he has accomplished what is pos- 
sible to be expected from him as also 
independently from his theory. By com- 
paring his music with Moore’s melodies 
one may readily understand the distine- 
tion I have just made concerning the two 
methods of developing Irish music—the 
modern conventional and this, which 
must be called exotic method. 

Of the composers familiar to us who 
have set for orchestral use the Irish mel- 
odies particularly distinguished are Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford, our own Vic- 
tor Herbert and the late O’Brien Butler, 
so tragically lost in the Lusitania dis- 
aster, after a visit to this country, where 
he direc ted concerts introducing for the 
first time here a number of his sym- 
phonic and operatic compositions. 


I must add gratefully that Dr. Alfred 
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Robyn, in his setting for my Irish epic 
pageants, produced a few years ago, 
caught the vigor and spirit of Irish mel- 
ody so truly that one must hope he will 
not allow that occasion to be the last for 
which he employs the inspiration of Irish 
musical motives. 


Tempting to Musician 


It is difficult to see how any musician, 
once led under the spell of composing 
upon such motives as those suggested by 
the old traditional tunes of Ireland, so 
colorful, so wholly individual and, above 
all, so beguilingly romantic, could aban- 
don them for long. Surely they must 
haunt and tempt any musician and, in- 
deed, they are too splendid a treasure 
merely to go to intermittently, to bor- 
row an effect or so here and there. It 
seems that rather they constitute such 
riches that to whomever they might be 
opened, would come a responsibility to 
develop them and give them more fully 
to the world. 


Geraldine Farrar Heard in Springfield 
Ellis Series 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., Oct. 12.—Ger- 
aldine Farrar delighted a large audi- 
ence in the Auditorium on Oct. 11 when 
she inaugurated the Ellis series of con- 
certs. Her program included a wide 
range of songs from the lieder to “Un 
Bel di Vedremo” from “Madama Butter- 
fly,” with the “Habanera” from “Car- 
men” and “Mighty Lak a Rose” for en- 
cores. In the operatic numbers she was 
especially pleasing because it gave her 
an opportunity to display her ability as 
a dramatic singer. Richard Epstein was 
her accompanist. On the program with 


Mme. Farrar were Arthur Hackett, 
tenor, and Joseph Malkin,’ cellist. 
T. H. P. 


Walter Henry Rothwell Returns for 
Season of Coaching and Teaching 


Walter Henry Rothwell has opened his 
studio for this year at 545 West 111th 
Street. His work will this winter be the 
coaching of singers in operatic and con- 
cert répertoire and instruction in com- 
position, orchestration and the technique 
of conducting. 





MICHAEL PENHA’S RECITAL 





Dutch ’Cellist Makes His First New 
York Appearance 

Michael Penha, a Dutch ’cellist, made 
his New York début in an A®olian Hall 
recital on Thursday afternoon of last 
week. Besides having studied at the 
Amsterdam Conservatory, he is said to 
be a pupil of Casals and has been heard 
in New Orleans and some other South- 
ern music centers. He exhibited his ac- 
complishments last week in a sonata by 
a certain Breval, who flourished contem- 
poraneously with Mozart and Beethoven; 
the Prelude to Bach’s C Minor Suite, the 
first movement of a Klengel concerto, 
Boellmann’s “Variations Symphoniques” 
and some short pieces by Popper, Grain- 
ger and others. 

Of the first three numbers Mr. Penha 
did his best work in the slow movement 
of the sonata and the Bach prelude, 
which was not without breadth in 
delivery. But while he possesses a 
good left hand technique and something 
of a sense of style, he counteracted these 
merits last week by much distressingly 
untuneful playing and a method of bow- 
ing frequently so rude as to coarsen his 
tone, which, on the A string, was at all 
times disagreeably reedy. Little warmth 
or poetry distinguished his work. 

He was efficiently accompanied by Al- 
berto Guerrero. = 2. F. 


Beatrice Harrison to Open Her Recital 
Season in Canton, Ohio 


Beatrice Harrison, ’cellist, who has 
been spending the summer in London, 
where she has been busy playing for the 
hospitals and charities for the Allies, 
arrives in America on Oct. 22 and makes 
her first appearance of the season in 
Canton, Ohio. 


JULIA ALLEN 
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AT A BOSTON OPERA REHEARSAL 


‘‘Andrea Chenier” in a Quaint and Curious Setting—An Intimate View of the Rabinoff Forces 
at Work—A Violin-Vocal Recital—Philharmonic Orchestra Appears 























Bureau of Musical America, 
120 Boyiston Street, 
Boston, Oct. 9, 1916. 


a o’clock in the morning at the Bos- 
ton Opera House. Hot as midsum- 
mer and busy as midwinter—a tense and 
ominous activity! There are a few lights 
in the body of the house, but the dark, 


empty boxes and lodges are shrouded as 
for an aristocratic funeral in the troub- 
lous days of the French Revolution. Even 
the camera and the flashlight apparatus 
stand bleak and grim among the empty 
seats, just like some strange form of 
guillotine ready for a secret execution. 
Just my fevered imagination! It is the 
dress rehearsal of Giordano’s opera, “An- 
drea Chenier,” which the Rabinoff forces 
add to their répertoire for this season. 
As I came in, Chenier (Mr. Zenatello) 
was singing an impassioned aria of love 
and patriotism to the silk-and-satin ladies 
and gentlemen at the Countess Some- 
thing-or-other’s party. Madeline (Luisa 
Villani) was listening to him with light- 
hearted, girlish scorn; the Countess’s ex- 
pression said plainly, “My worthy young 
friend, this seriousness of yours is really 
rather bad form—besides, it’s a bore.” 
The rest of the company didn’t listen to 
him at all. They walked about or fidget- 
ed in their seats, they fluttered fans, they 
whispered and chattered—exactly like a 
real audience. The abbé told a delight- 
fully shocking story. A voluble matron 
in the background nodded her feathers 
vigorously in conversation with her fel- 
lows, and her face bore the look of one 
who says “and then you fry it with an 
onion.” In danced a company of shep- 
herds and shepherdesses in satin cos- 
tumes of studied simplicity, with much 





Musical Courier, London: 

“We accept Madame Bell-Ranske 
as one of the leading specialists on 
the voice.” 


Madame Bell-Ranske’s 


Book WOICE ana 
NERVE CONTROL 


$1.50 Net at all Booksellers 


Beata Korshkoff writes: 

**] have found in your method what 
I have vainly sought for abroad.” 
Dr. Alfred Muller writes: 

“Your book is a revelation and 
has initiated me into the great un- 
derstanding of correct breathing and 
nerve control. Singers, speakers, 
teachers and students will find the 
book invaluable: unhesitatingly 
pronounce it a great work.” 
Professor John L. Stewart, Lehigh 

University, writes: 

“I have read your book with the 
greatest interest. You have ——— 
psychology in such a practical way 
that it will help to develop not onl 
the voice but the health and strengt 
of the race.” 


Publishers, F. A. Stekes Co., New York 











play of silken aprons and high-heeled, 
dainty slippers of delicate satin—just 
such costumes as the ladies of Marie An- 
toinette’s court thought well to go 
a-milking in. It was all charming, per- 
fumed, exquisite. . 

The curtain fell, then rose again for 
the flashlight photograph. Principals 
obeyed the command “as you were,” the 
chorus stood still and looked—like a 
chorus. Rabinoff the Great was not 
pleased. He leaped upon the stage. He 
flew hither and yon, arranging a gesture 
here, draping a train there. He put a 
girdle ’round the stage in forty seconds. 
His pearl-gray hat wheeled and swooped 
like a sea-gull, his waving locks stood out 
behind him like the mane of an avenging 
deity. Then “all right—make ready!” 
Boom! Zip! Fizz! 

Then the conversation began. On 
every side, where the artists and their 
friends foregathered, the ripple and 
gurgle of Italian, Spanish, Russian. 
Someone near me was speaking French, 
the unmistakable French of Paris, with 
the zip and sparkle of newly opened 
se ape e (The zip is the thing that 
really matters in both French and ginger- 
ale. What a pity that Parisian French 
unsparkles so rapidly in this climate!) 
Yes, Italian, French, Spanish, Russian 
were there, but the German diapason was 
silent. Not one gemiitlich guttural did 
I hear! 

All this time the orchestra was practis- 
ing away, every man for himself on the 
passages that gave special trouble. The 
general effect was that of a Schénberg 
symphonic fragment. The prompter 
crawled into his box—a noteworthy de- 
scent. The way was steep, the box nar- 
row, the man comfortably upholstered. 
Maestro Moranzoni took up his baton: 
Rap-rap. In five seconds there was com- 
plete silence. Ah, if only a real audi- 
ence! But what’s the use of talking? 
The milennium is not yet! Scene second 
opens on a dark square in the city of 
Paris. Having scorned and flouted Che- 
nier in the first act, Madeline has been 
secretly kindled by his fire. Stealing to 
this unfrequented spot, populated, by the 
way, by several unabashed stage car- 
penters, she tells him of her change of 
heart. They sing an amorous duet, cer- 
tain that they are unseen and unheard. 
But lo, a gloomy villain has overheard 
their stage-whispered confidences, and 
hastens away to bear the news to Gerard, 
Chenier’s rival. Not that the rival has 
any hope—how can he, he is only a bari- 
tone? For what shall it profit a man 
(in opera) if he look like young Apollo 
and dress like Beau Brummel, though he 
have the voice of an angel and the brain 
of Marcus Aurelius, if he be a baritone, 
never shall he win the prima donna. That 
high and joyous destiny is reserved for 
the tenor, that he may express his rap- 
ture on the high C. 

Oh, the delightfully ridiculous things 
the audience will not have a chance to 
see when “Andrea Chenier” is performed! 
Chenier will not pluck by the roots a 
young tree the position of which discom- 
modes him and set it down elsewhere. 
Neither will Madeline pause in her im- 
passioned plea for her lover’s life to tuck 


in an obstinate hair-pin. Nor will the 
voice of Maestro Moranzoni ring out in a 
tone of smothered emotion, “No, no, no! 
Crescendo widt me! Again, please.” Two 
measures: rap-rap! “No! Again, please. 
This bar—widt ME!” Several measures: 
rap-rap. “Please, I should like that syn- 
copated, NOT staccato.” But even with 
all these distracting sidelights on the 
workings of the thing, it was undeniably 
convincing. 

Maria Gay, admirable as artist, as 
wife, as woman, sat far enough from the 
stage to note the effects of the summer’s 
rest and the summer’s work on her be- 
loved Beppo. “Yes,” she said in her vig- 
orous French a I’Italien, “I am glad you 
have noticed that nuance he has just mas- 
tered—the mezzo voce. You hear a voice, 
even a glorious voice, booming along in 
one style, is it not tiresome? Why, good 
singing is not the whole structure—it is 
but the foundation upon which to build. 
Now, hasn’t my Beppo learned to identify 
himself with his réle?” Ah, dear soul, 
you are truly his best critic, and you 
know it. Perhaps he knows it, too. 

Alexander Smallens will conduct the 
two Russian works in the repertory: 
Rubinstein’s “Demon” and Rachmanin- 
off’s “‘Aleko.” Baklanoff, greatest liv- 
ing Demon (that is what Smallens said), 
will assume that réle in these, the first 
performances in America of the forty- 
year-old opera of Rubinstein. (Ten or 
twelve years ago there was a perform- 
ance of it on the East Side in New York, 


but as the audience had gathered to ce)». 
brate the joyous Feast of Esther all t). 
mourning was turned to joy.) Amer - 
cans, Italians, Russians—all will sing the 
opera in Russian, and, though the Amer - 
can singers have not mastered the diffe. 
ence between hard and soft I, or betwec y 
sh and shtch, the results are said to | « 
even more satisfactory than when a Ge-. 
man prima donna sings “Home, Swe + 
Home,” in English. Now, if only the 
British Government would release the 
valuable Russian material tied up at tie 
Liverpool docks, we should have a chance 
to hear that early work of Rachmanin- 
off’s “Aleko.” Not a score in hand yet. 

On Sunday afternoon, despite the sx 
degrees of temperature, a good-size( 
audience gathered at Symphony Hall ‘ 
hear Zimbalist and Gogorza. It was « 
dull concert, they say, though that w: 
not the fault of either the violinist «; 
the singer, both of whom were in exce!- 
lent condition. Thanks to Gogorz,, 
Granados’s “Cancion del Postillon” hs 
its first hearing in Boston. 

In the evening a smal) audience gat). 
ered to hear the first of a series of Su 
day night concerts at the fascinatin, 
little Copley Theater, formerly the To 
The Philharmonic Orchestra, a_ con 
petent aggregation of nine men “ani 
piano,” played popular melodies and se- 
lections from opera. Louis Besser 
played violin numbers, and Cara Sapi, 
and Harold Tripp sang. The orchestr. 
was happiest in the lighter numbers. 
though you would never have known 
from their faces! Mme. Sapin sang the 
Romanza from “Cavalleria Rustican:” 
with loveliness of tone and breadth o| 
understanding. The most distinguishe: 


artist of the evening was Mr. Besserer, 


whose brilliant technic and _ luscious 
tone revealed the soul of the artist. My. 
Luker’s accompaniments were delightfu! 
—he should have been named on the pro 
gram. HENRY L. GIDEON. 
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| THREE ORCHESTRAS TO PLAY 
| GRAINGER “NUTSHELL” SUITE 








ERCY GRAINGER will make a tour 
this season that will take him from 
he Atlantic to the Pacific coast. Al- 
eady he has appeared at the Worcester 
“estival, scoring a great triumph with 
he Grieg Concerto. During the summer 
e has devoted himself to composition 
iost earnestly, and has accomplished a 
-reat deal of work. Mr. Grainger and 
his mother spent several weeks in 
September at Southampton, L. I., as the 
cuests of Mrs. Samuel Thorne, a great 
musie-lover and a pianist of ability. It 
was there in the music-room of Mrs. 
Thorne’s home that the accompanying 
nhotograph was made. 

The Grainger “Handel in the Strand” 
for full orchestra and piano had a 
notable success under Sir Henry Wood’s 
baton at the opening of the “Prom” con- 
certs in London late in August. It was 
the first London hearing of the work, and 
the London press praise it highly. The 
critics of the London Times and Tele- 
graph devoted much space in their re- 
views of the concert to the Grainger 
work, and found it delightful and a wel- 
come’ novelty. 

Mr. Grainger’s new orchestral suite 
“In a Nutshell,” which had its first per- 
formance at the Norfolk Festival last 
June, will have many hearings this win- 
ter, the New York Philharmonic, the 
Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra being among 
the important symphonic organizations 











Percy Grainger and His Mother, Mrs. 
John H. Grainger, Photographed at 
Southampton, Long Island, During 
September 


which have already announced it in their 
lists. 





MRS. WAGONER HEARD IN 
OMAHA PIANO RECITAL 


A Tastefully Arranged Program Cover- 
ing Wide Range of Compositions 
Delightfully Presented 
OMAHA, NEs., Oct. 11.—A highly in- 
teresting and instructive piano recital 
was given last evening by Mrs. Edith L. 
Wagoner in the splendidly filled Y. W. 
C. A. Auditorium. The concert-giver 
prefaced her cleverly arranged program 
with an analytical essay on the various 
forms and idioms, at the same time out- 
lining the characteristics of each com- 
poser represented. She thus conveyed a 





clear understanding of vastly varied 
works to a “willing-to-be-enlightened” 
laity. 


A dignified Sarabande by Rameau, em- 
bellished by MacDowell; the ever beauti- 
ful Rondo in G, by Beethoven, given with 
crystalline perfection, and the portly, al- 
ways impressive Brahms Rhapsody No. 
2, played with great breadth and satis- 
fying tonal contrasts, formed the first 
group of numbers. 

Two divertissements by Liapounoff 
ollowed, both played with charming sim- 


f, 
plicity. Three Debussy numbers were 


Prelude, “Claire de Lune” and “Gardens 
Under Rain.” In these the pianist did 
full justice to the weird, impressionistic 
designs of the great French master. 
Especially was the third number of this 
group received with enthusiastic accla- 
mation. Insistent demands for an en- 
core were satisfied by a clean-cut rendi- 
tion of Pirani’s Harp Study. 

The climax of the evening was reached 
in the third group, consisting of Liszt’s 
monumental B-A-C-H Fantasy and Fu- 
gue and the third Scherzo of Chopin. In 
these two most fitting closing numbers 
Mrs. Wagoner’s technical and interpreta- 
tive achievements stood out, revealing 
true musicianship as well as a finely 
rounded digital equipment. The tre- 
mendous difficulties of these works were 
mastered with delightful fluency. In all, 
this evening proved one of unalloyed 
pianistic joy, as was duly vouched for by 
whole-hearted applause. 

SIGMUND LANDSBERG. 





Courboin to Dedicate Big New Organ in 
Canada—Booked in East 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Oct. 10.—Charles M. 
Courboin, the Syracuse organist, on Oct. 
18 will give the first of a series of three 
recitals upon the great municipal organ 
in Springfield, Mass., the others coming 
on Nov. 14 and Dec. 12. He will dedi- 
cate the great organ in the Parochial 





Church of Maissonneuve, a suburb of 
Montreal, Oct. 22. This organ is one 
of the largest in this continent, having 
146 stops and over sixty accessories of 
various kinds. On Oct. 24 Mr. Courboin 
is to give the first recital of the season 
before the Western New York Chapter, 
American Guild of Organists, in Roches- 
ter, and Oct. 29 his own church and 
choir in Syracuse will give the cantata, 
“Ruth,” preceded by a short recital. 





RECITAL BY HARTMANN 





Violinist P-ays with Artistic Effect at 
Houghton Seminary 


Before returning to New York on Sun- 
day of last week, Arthur Hartmann gave 
a recital Sept. 29 at Houghton Seminary, 
Houghton, N. Y., where he has been 
spending the summer on his farm. The 
violinist’s program was made up of Nar- 
dini’s E Minor Concerto, a Corello “Ada- 
gio ed Allegro,” Paganini’s Variations 
on the G String, Barnes’s “Swing Song,” 
Gustav Saenger’s “Bichette,” A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Interméde Arabe,” Sarasate’s 


“Zapateado,” Mr. Hartmann’s own “A 
Cradle Song” and Nachez’s “Gypsy 
Dances.” 


Mr. Hartmann’s artistic transcriptions 
of Erkel’s “Magyar Humnusz,” Mac- 
Dowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” Karganoff’s 
“In a Gondola” and Poldini’s ‘‘Poupée 
Valsante” were much admired. He 
played the entire program with mastery 
and proved himself an artist of real dis- 
tinction. Technically and musically his 
performances were notably fine and he 
was applauded to the echo. His accom- 
paniments were played by Mrs. F. E. 
Howard. 





Sousa and Tarkington Write March Song 
for Boy Scouts 


John Philip Sousa and Booth Tarking- 
ton have just completed a new march 
song, entitled “The Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica.” The song, which will be the official 
one of the Boy Scouts, was written at 
the suggestion of Dr. Charles D. Hart of 
Philadelphia, president of the organiza- 
tion. It will be played by Sousa’s Band 
on the occasion of the first performance 
of “Hip Hip Hooray” in the Quaker City. 





$200 Prize Incentive to Newport Choir 
Boys 


NEwportT, R. I., Oct. 9.—Better con- 
gregational singing at Trinity Church, 
Newport, resulted from T. Suffern 
Tailer’s offer of $200 to the choir boys 
if they succeeded in arousing the con- 
gregation to follow them. With this 
incentive the boys put forth their best 
efforts last Sunday night, and the result 
was successful. Mr. Newcomb, the choir- 
master, divided the $200 among them. 





Auditorium Concerts 


Begin 
John Barnes Wells, tenor; J. Thurston 
Noe, organist, and William Parson, pian- 
ist, are among the artists who appeared 
at Wanamaker’s, New York, in the au- 
tumn festival concerts. 


Wanamaker 
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CARL M. ROEDER 
AFTER ACTIVE “REST” 
FACES BUSY SEASON 


























Carl M. Roeder and His Daughter, 
Dorothy, Nearing the Summit of 
Mount Kearsarge 


The hills of New Hampshire have 
strong attraction for Carl M. Roeder, the 
New York piano pedagogue, as attested 
by the fact that for thirteen years he 
has spent at least a part of each sum- 
mer at North Conway in the heart of 
the White Mountains. 

Mr. Roeder devotes his holidays to 
physical recreation, in which mountain 
climbing is a frequently recurring motit, 
and practice and study in preparation 
for the winter’s work. 

The local musical activities always ap- 
peal to Mr. Roeder’s interest and with 
several of his pupils, including his tal- 
ented little daughter, Dorothy, Olive 
Hampton and Semeon Muscanto, he as- 
sisted at a series of important concerts 
given during the summer at the Hotel 
Kearsarge. Mr. Roeder upon his return 
to New York found a large class of tal- 
ented and ambitious pupils awaiting him 
and has plunged enthusiastically into 
what promises to be a highly productive 
season. 





To Increase Number of Concerts in 
Holyoke, Mass. 


HOLYOKE, MAss., Oct. 6.—The Holyoke 
Music Club and the music committee 
of the Chamber of Commerce have de- 
cided to increase the number of con- 
certs in the annual concert series given 
under their auspices from four to six. 
The concerts will open as usual in the 
City Hall with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra giving the program. 
This orchestra has led the concert season 
in Holyoke for the past four years. The 
date of the opening concert is Nov. 3. 
Following will be May Peterson on Dec. 
5; Efram Zimbalist, violinist, Jan. 9; 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, Feb. 6; 
Ethel Leginska, pianist, March 6; Paul 
Althouse and Zabetta Brenska will close 
the concert series. 





New Director for Kellerman Institute of 


Musical Art 


The Kellerman Institute of Musical 
Art of Bay Ridge, Brooklyn, has opened 
its second season. Lawrence J. Munson 
is the new director and with him are as- 
sociated many prominent musicians. The 
faculty includes Mme. Buckhout, Carl 
Rath, Vladimir Dubinsky, W. Ralph Cox, 


Lucile Collette Louise J. Long, Mrs. 
G. H. Gilbert and assistant teachers. 
Many lectures, recitals, and concerts 


are planned which will be free to the 
students. Mr. Munson is the general 
secretary of the American Guild of Or- 
ganists, and has charge of the music at 
Holy Trinity Church, Harlem. 





Loyal Shawe Soloist in Choir of Famous. 
Boston Church 


Boston, MAss., Oct..10.—Loyal Phil- 
lips Shawe, the baritone, has been ap- 
pointed soloist in the quartet choir of 
the South Congregational Church, this 
city, Edward Everett Hale’s church. 
Mr. Shawe has resumed teaching in the 
Lang studios, 6 Newbury Street, and 
also his voice classes in a new studio on 
Westminster Street, in Providence, R. I. 
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TWO DEBUTS FOR OPENING OPERA IN CHICAGO 


Italian Tenor and Baritone Will Be Heard for First Time with Campanini Forces in “‘Aida’’—Preliminary 
Chicago Concerts and Recitals Bring Forward Much Interesting Talent 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 7, 1916. 

LEOFONTE CAMPANINI §enter- 

tained members of the press at lunch- 
eon at the Blackstone Hotel last Mon- 
day and outlined his plans for the com- 
ing season of grand opera in Chicago, 
which will open Nov. 13 with a gala per- 
formance of Verdi’s “Aida,” introducing 
Giulio Crimi, Italian tenor, and Giacomo 
Rimini, baritone, both of whom will make 
their Chicago débuts. Rosa Raisa, the 
young dramatic soprano, fresh from flat- 
tering successes in South America and 
Italy, will sing the title réle, and Julia 
Claussen will be the Amneris. 

Two or three hours before the Monday 
luncheon rehearsals for the season had 
begun at the Auditorium under Egon 
Pollak. The repertory of the entire first 
week has been tentatively arranged as 


follows: Monday evening, Nov. 13, 
“Aida”; Tuesday evening, “Faust,” with 
Maria Kousnezoff and Muratore; 


Wednesday evening, Giordano’s “Andrea 
Chenier,” the first novelty of the sea- 
Thursday evening, a revival of 


son; a re 
Meyerbeer’s “Le Prophéte,” in _ which 
Julia Claussen, Charles Dalmorés and 


Vittorio Arimondi will be heard, and 
Saturday evening (the matinée perform- 
ance having not yet been decided upon), 
Victor Herbert’s “Natoma,” with Alice 
Zeppilli, who returns after an absence of 
a couple of years, in the title réle, and 
with the composer as the conductor. | 

Among the novelties for the season it 
is expected that, in the production of 
Zandonai’s “Francesca da Rimini,” the 
composer will be the conductor. — Raoul 
Gunsbourg’s latest opera, “Venise,” a 
one-act work, is announced, and Mass- 
enet’s “Sapho” has been substituted for 
“Aphrodite.” Massenet’s “Marie Made- 


— * 
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laine” will be heard on a Sunday after- 
noon, and the same composer’s “Jong- 
leur,” with Mary Garden, and his “Héro- 
diade,” with Elizabeth Amsden, an 
American dramatic soprano, in the lead- 
ing réle, are scheduled. 


New Italian Soprano 


A revival of “I Puritani” will bring 
forth a newcomer in Amelita Galli-Curci, 
an Italian coloratura soprano, who will 
also be heard in “Lucia.” Mme. Farrar 
will sing many of the leading réles dur- 
ing the early part of the ten weeks’ sea- 
son, including her famous impersonation 
of Elizabeth in “Tannhiauser.” Mary 
Garden will come in December, and will 
be heard in “Faust,” “Jongleur,” 
“Sapho,” “Thais” and “Pelléas and 
Mélisande” in which we are also to hear 
Maguenat, the young Belgian baritone, 
as Pelléas. 


Lina Cavalieri has been engaged for 
several performances, including Nedda 
in “Pagliacci,” in which Muratore will 
sing Canio, and also “Tosca” and 
“fedora.” 

Mme. Farrar and Messrs. Muratore 
and Whitehill will reach Chicago Thurs- 
day, Oct. 12, for rehearsals of “Carmen,” 
which will be given in the three weeks’ 
tour of the Ellis company, Campanini 
directing both the Bizet opera as well 
as “Il Trovatore.” 


Announcement of the return of Harold 
F, McCormack, now in Europe, to Chi- 
cago in November was among the inter- 
— news which Campanini had to un- 
old. 


Preliminary Recitals 


The preliminary concerts and recitals, 
presaging a busy season, began last week 
with a joint recital Tuesday evening at 
Central Music Hall, introducing Arabel 
Merrifield, American mezzo-soprano, a 
singer of decided talent and charm, and 
Leon Sametini, one of the city’s most 
gifted violinists. On Wednesday eve- 
ning, at Assembly Hall, Fine Arts Build- 
ing, a faculty concert introduced Ernest 
Toy, an Antipodean violinist, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas J. Kelly, tenor and so- 
prano respectively, additions to the fac- 
ulty of the Chicago Institute of Music. 
Thursday evening, at Orchestra Hall, 
brought the first monthly concert given 
by the Edison Symphony Orchestra, with 
Isabel Richardson, soprano, as soloist, in 
a program of popular numbers. On Fri- 
day evening at the Congress Hotel, a 
vocal recital by Bertha Beeman, con- 
tralto, opened a series of concerts and 
recitals under the management of Mrs. 
Helen Levy. Finally there was a concert 
of Italian music at the Auditorium by 
the Chicago Symphony Band, a new or- 
ganization under the direction of Gio- 
vanni Armendola. 

In the recital of Tuesday evening, 
Miss Merrifield disclosed a voice of re- 
markably fine quality and intelligence as 
to its control. She chose a program of 
selections quite formidable and _per- 
formed her task with distinction. She 
made her opening number, an excerpt 
from Ponchielli’s “La Gioconda,” inter- 
esting, and especially well did she inter- 
pret the “Nuages,” by Georges. Some 
little difficulty with the German texts of 
songs by Weingartner, Reger, Wagner 
and Strauss hardly disturbed their gen- 
eral interpretation, and her singing of 
Rachmaninoff’s “Floods of Spring” and 
A. Walter Kramer’s “For a Dream’s 
Sake” deserved special commendation. 

Leon Sametini, who divided the honors 
of the evening with Miss Merrifield, is a 
master of his instrument. His playing is 
always a delight to his audiences and 
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his style and technique are masterful. 
Two movements from a Vieuxtemps con- 
certo and the Chausson “Poéme,” Op. 
25, held his listeners in rapt attention. 
Especially poetic was his reading of the 
Chausson number, which is one of the 
most important contributions from the 
pen of this composer. Both artists had 
a great success. Isaac Van Grove should 
also be mentioned for his musicianly ac- 
companiments. 


Ernest Toy’s Début 


At the faculty concert of the Chicago 
Institute of Music Ernest Toy accom- 
plished his Chicago début with certain 
éclat. A violin tone which is full and 
round and a technique which knows 
hardly a mechanical limit are features 
of this musician’s equipment, besides 
which he evinced in the Air on the G 
String, by Bach-Wilhelmj, and _ the 
Theme and Variations, by Tartini-Kreis- 
ler, musical insight and artistic grasp. 


Mrs. Kelly displayed a well trained 
soprano in several selections by Wolf in 
an old English song and in John Alden 
Carpenter’s “When I Bring You Colored 
Toys.” Her diction in English was ex- 
cellent. This last trait was also appar- 
ent in Mr. Kelly’s singing of several 
songs and his voice, a tenor of good 


range, also showed intelligent trainin, 
and good control. 

Mr. Van Grove again supplied exce 
lent accompaniments. 

The Edison Symphony Orchestra, u: 
der Morgan L. Eastman’s direction, ha- 
grown into an organization of large num- 
bers if not always of extraordinary qua!- 
ity. Made up of employees of the Com. 
monwealth Edison Company, the orches- 
tra performs many of the lighter num- 
bers with good tonal body and wit) 
some precision. The conductor show: 
that he has them under good comman | 
and, while the presence of some sevent 
or more strings in an orchestra makes ;: 
somewhat unwieldy, some of the results 
are really encouraging. The playing of 
three dances from “Nell Gwyn,” by Ger- 
man, was among the best offerings of 
the evening. 

Isabel Richardson sang “In the Grea: 
Unknown,” by d’Hardelot, and “I; 
Italy,” by Boyd, with orchestral accom. 
paniment and earned the plaudits of the 
audience with her high, clear soprano. 

Bertha Beeman gave a taxing recita! 
of songs Friday evening and disclosed a 
contralto voice which is well trained and 
controlled. It is best in songs of somber 
character such as Schubert’s “Das Todt 
und Das Madchen” and in the Brahms 
“Auf dem Kirchhof.” Miss Beeman 
concluded with a group of songs in Eng- 
lish by Foote, Bauer, Woodman, La 
Forge, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, Leoni and 
Loughborough. Edgar Nelson, with his 
fine piano accompaniments, assisted the 
recitalist materially. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 
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Kathryn Gunn and Mr. Reardon Win 
Favor in Long Island Recital 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, George 
Warren Reardon, baritone, and Minnie 
Marshall Smith, reader, gave a pro- 
gram for the fall opening of the Matine- 
cock Neighborhood House at Locust Val- 
ley, L. I., Oct. 5. 

Mr. Reardon won immediate favor in 
groups of songs by Tosti, Rogers, Ham- 
mond, Needham and Dix and in the Amy 
Woodford-Finden “Indian Love Lyrics,” 
singing them with keen understanding 
and splendid vocal art. He was ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. He also sang 
Ronald’s “Lovely Night” with violin ob- 
bligato by Miss Gunn at the close of the 
program. Miss Gunn played with her 
usual skill Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs,” dis- 
playing a brilliant technic and _ with 
charm shorter pieces by Chaminade, 
Kreisler, Schubert and Macmillen. She 
was received with warm approval. Ward 
Lewis distinguished himself with excel- 
lent accompaniments at the piano. 





American Works in Louis Graveure’s 


New York Program 


Louis Graveure, the famous baritone, 
is to give his first New York recital of 
the season at AXolian Hall on the after- 
noon of Oct. 25. His program opens with 
a group of Brahms, Jensen, Wolf and 
Schumann songs, followed by a sym- 
phonic poem, “The Parting.” by Bain- 
bridge Crist, a work which Mr. Graveure 
gave its first public performance at the 
recent Maine Festivals. His French 
songs include works by Duparc, Saint- 
Saéns, Chausson and Aubert. There is 
a solid group of five unfamiliar Schubert 
songs and a final American group, in 
which are two Crist songs, one by J. 
Rosamond Johnson and one by C. Linn 
Seiler. Frank Bibb will preside at the 
piano. 


Lila Robeson Completes Season of Con- 
certs and Teaching 


Lila P. Robeson of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company has made a number of 
notable appearances recently, among 
which was that with the Mozart Club in 
East Cleveland; the Kent State Normal 
College, where she sang before 1600 stu- 
dents; the Chautauqua, where she was 
heard by audiences of 6000; a Cleveland 
recital and a number of open-air Wagner 
performances. On Oct. 17 she sang at 
the Musical Arts Club of Elyria, Ohio, 
concluding her early fall engagements. 
In addition to her concert work during 
the summer, Miss Robeson filled a church 
position in her home city and gave in- 
struction to a large number of pupils. 





National Musical Bureau Booking Du- 
binsky for Many Recitals 


Vladimir Dubinsky, the New York 
‘cellist, will this year be under the man- 
agement of the National Musical Bureau 
of Philadelphia. Mr. Dubinsky will give 
his New York recital at the Princess 
[Theater the latter part of November. 
Bookings have already been made for 
him for recitals in Detroit, Montclair, 
N. J., Lewisburg, Pa., White Plains, N. 
Y., and Plainfield, N. J. Mr. Dubinsky 
is doing some private teaching. He is 
also a member of the faculty of the 
Malkin Music School and the Kellerman 
Institute of Brooklyn. 














AMERICAN COMPOSERS TO BE GUESTS OF 
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View from the David House on the Niantic River. 


Below: “Brushwood,” 


the David Studio in the Woods 


| ge eace ey Nov. 7, on the third 
Tuesday afternoon of each month, 
a number of American composers will be 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. Ross David in 
their New York studios. On these occa- 
sions the works of the composers present 
will be sung by David pupils. 

At Waterford, Conn., in the 
known as Oswegatchie, Ross David has 
a large estate, called ‘“Mapleshores.” 
where he, his wife and daughter, Har- 
monie, a gifted soprano, have spent the 
summer. The property was part of the 


section 


Le Massena Estate and was acquired by 
the Davids last spring. It is on the bank 
of the Niantic River. Mr. David has his 
studio “Brushwood” on a hill set back 
in the woods. There he will work in the 
summer season. 

Mr. David had a number of his pupils 
with him this summer, among them Mar- 
garet Woodrow Wilson, the President’s 
gifted daughter, who spent the entire 
summer with the Davids. Study and 
recreation are combined with judgment, 
and the lesson in “Brushwood” and the 
“dip” in the river all have their place in 
the day’s schedule. 
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Left to Right: Mrs. Ross David, Ross 
David and Margaret Wilson 


Mr. David returned to his work at his 
New York studios in “The Rutland” in 
West Fifty-seventh Street on Oct. 9 and 
already has a large class assembled, in- 
cluding many new students. Mr. David 
hereafter will teach in New York from 
October to June and at Waterford from 
June to October. 
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Denver Boy Pianist in Farewell Recital 


A “farewell recital” was given at the 
Central Presbyterian Church in Denver, 
Col., on Oct. 3 by Master David Eisen- 
berg, violinist, fourteen years of age. 
Upon the advice of Walter Damrosch and 
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other authorities, the boy has decided to 
come to New York, where he will study 
at the Institute of Musical Art under 
Franz Kneisel. At the concert he per- 
formed Vieuxtemps’s Fourth Concerto, 
a Prelude by Dr. Zdenko von Dworzak, 
of Denver, the Brahms-Joachim G Minor 
Hungarian Dance, Kreisler’s “Caprice 
Viennois” and Vieuxtemps’s “Ballad and 
Polonaise.” His performances aroused 
great enthusiasm. He was assisted by 
Mrs. Bessie Hughes, the excellent Denver 
contralto, who sang artistically songs by 
Henschel, Herikanto and Tschaikowsky. 
Simon Breyn, a gifted pianist of Denver, 
made a noteworthy impression in the 
Bach-Tausig Toccato and Fugue in D 
Minor. Louise Thrall was the able ac- 
companist of the occasion. 


All-American Recital Series for Memphis 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Oct. 16.—The Bee- 
thoven Club will again have a series of 
three artist concerts, the first on Oct. 
23, when Anna Case, the American so- 
prano, will appear for the first time 
before a Memphis audience. Her accom- 
panist will be Charles Gilbert Spross 
The American baritone, Reinald Werren- 
rath, will appear Dec. 4, under the au- 
spices of the club, and in January, two 
concerts by the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra. This is, it may be noted, an 
all-American music series. N. N. O 


Florence Larrabee a Bride 


Announcement has been made of the 
marriage of Florence Larrabee, the 
gifted young pianist, to Frank Burnham 
McLeary. Mr. and Mrs. McLeary will 
reside at the Trinity Studio, 550 West 
153rd Street, New York. 
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Relations of the Tongue to 
Problems of Voice Production 
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An Acknowledged “Interference” to Which Little Intelligent 
Thought Is Directed—The Interdependence of Tongue 
and Laryngeal Action—Imperfect Diction the Unconsid- 
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esc the last two years no prob- 
lem of voice production seems to 
have aroused such widespread attention 
and discussion as that of “vocal inter- 
ference.” Every part of the vocal ap- 
paratus, every muscle, related however 
remotely to tone emission or to articula- 
tion, has been regarded by someone as 
an “interference”’—if not in itself, at 
least potentially, through its incorrect 
use and consequent diversion from the 
action (or inaction) intended by nature. 

The interferences engaving most se- 


rious attention are those upon which 
the opinions of experts are divided. For 
example: the action of the soft palate. 
Many assert that the soft palate is an 
interference when lowered, others are 
equally convinced that it cuts off impor- 
tant resonance cavities when lifted. A 
similar difference of opinion exists re- 
garding the function of the false vocal 
cords and the action of the voc .1 organ 
itself. There is, however, one acknowl- 
edged interference to which little intelli- 
gent thought is directed, and which con- 
tinues to obstruct the progress of vocal 
students and render abortive the best 
efforts of their teachers. This is that 
organ which the Bible warns us is “an 
unruly evil,” but which the science of 
the present day bids fair to tame—the 
tongue. 

No one doubts that the tongue, im- 
properly used, constitutes a serious vo- 
cal interference, for everyone knows 
that it is attached at the back to the 
larynx, and that any stiffness at this 
point must hamper the action of the 
tone-producing mechanism. Everyone 
agrees that the tongue is necessarily in 
constant use in the process of articula- 
tion, and the problem is, therefore, how 
to sin words in such a manner as to 
leave the back of the tongue undisturbed. 
The obvious solution would seem to be 
to use in articulation onlv the front of 
the tongue. But is this possible? As- 
suredly—to an extent undreamed of by 
the uninstructed. The tongue is rooted 
in the front of the lower jaw, the articu- 
letory muscles spreading upward and 
outward to focus in the strong and flexi- 
b'e tip. No movement of the back of the 
tongue is necessarv, except in the pro- 
duction of KG and NG, and the action 
for these consonants may be so reduced 
and accelerated as to render it negli- 
gible as an interference. 

These facts are generally accepted 
(theoretically, at least), and the faulty 


diction of the average singer is con- 
stantly deplored; yet manv voczl teach- 
ers oppose ali efforts to give to the ever 
active tongue an adequate technical 
training. ‘Lhis opposition is based upon 
one of several misconcevtions. To be- 
gin with, the relation of the larynx to 
vowel production has never been satis- 
factorily established, probablv because 
it is so difficult to make accurate obser- 
vations of the organ in action. Singers 
who believe that vowels are formed in 
or by the larynx usually assume that 
the tongue should remain inert except 
during the articulation of consonants. 
Those who hold that vowels are deter- 
mined solely by the tongue nosition ad- 
mit the necessity of more frequent 
tongue movements; but of these a dis- 
couraging number insist that the tongue 
may be trusted to assume naturally the 
correct positions for the various sounds. 

Now, whether the larynx is an active 
factor in the production of definite vowel 
sounds or whether the character of the 
vowel is dependent only vvon the shap2 
of the opening through which the tone 
passes, it is certain that any change 
from one vowel to another is normally 
accompanied by a change in the position 
of the tongue. It is true that these 
changes can and should be made auto- 
matically, but that this is always accom- 
plished in the best possible manner is 
improbable. For, if the tongue without 
training could be trusted to take the cor- 
rect positions (those involving the maxi- 
mum of resonance and the minimum of 
interference), then beautiful speech, at 
least, would be universal, and good tone 
production would be invariably accom- 
panied by faultless diction. 

All the musical world is aware that 
this is not the case: but few pause to 
listen and analyze the ordinarv speech 
defects—the slow and clumsy conso- 
nants, the crude or indeterminat2 vowels, 
the indistinct if not eliminated final let- 
ters, and the lack of resonance in the 
speaking voice. Most of these faults 
may be attributed to improper action of 
the tongue, and can it be for a moment 
imagined that an organ. which is per- 
mitted to disport itself in this careless 
fashion during active hours of daily con- 
versation, will correct itself unaided 
when we sing? 


Questions of Control 


The idea that the speech mechanism 
must be left to its own devices in song 
is probably due to general recognition 
of the fact already noted—that the 
tongue is attached to the larynx. Now, 
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the larynx cannot be directly controlled. 
Any attempt to affect it by conscious 
muscular effort or even by conscious 
thought results in stiffness; whereas, if 
interferences are removed, nature at 
once resumes the normal action. This is 
not, however, the case with the tongue, 
which is under the immediate control of 
the will and must be definitely educated 
to confine its activity within a 
limits. It should be done in childhood 
when good habits are so easily estab- 
lished by imitation; but since the power 
of imitation is greatly reduced in adults, 
the shortest method is through the ac- 
—— of the technique of speech. 

his does not mean the substitution of a 
conscious control for the former un- 
taught clumsiness, for that would only 
add one more obstacle to the spontaneous 
emotional expression for which every 
singer strives. 

It cannot be sufficiently emphasized 
that the control of the tongue becomes 
within a very short time subconscious 
and automatic. There is, of course, a 
preliminary period of conscious correc- 
tion; but the substitution of restricted 
for unrestrained activity is not neces- 
sarily accompanied by stiffness. The 
tongue is remarkably sensitive and 
strone. It only needs direction, and the 
corrected action involves complete re- 
laxation of the extrinsic muscles (those 
attached to the larynx). When experi- 
ment convinces the mind that the tip of 
the tongue is the point of support for 
the speech process, the singer discon- 
tinues to a great extent the former ef- 
fort to control it from the back. As 
soon as it is learned that one lingual 
consonant such as N can be executed 
with an independent tip, instead of a 
stroke with the whole tongue, others 
such as D, T, and L correct themselves 
with very slight attention. A few exer- 
cises prove to the intelligent student that 
changes from one vowel position to an- 
other may be confined to the front of 
the tongue, and he is then well on his 
eg | to vocal freedom. For the reward 
of his directed attention is not merely a 
distinct and facile articulation, but the 
elimination of many unrealized vocal 


faults. 
A Bad Attack 


Of these the most immediately notice- 
able is a bad attack. In vocalizing upon 
vowels singers feel that the attack is 
a matter of the proper relation of breath 
and vocal cords, and this is true; but 
when singing words beginning with con- 
sonants the attack depends to a great 
extent upon a deft management of the 
delicate consonant. If the vreliminary 
consonant is slow and clumsy (which is 
always the case when the whole tongue 
is used) then a leakage of breath takes 
place before the entrance of the vowel, 
which often spoils the quality of the 
tone. Indeed a student sometimes strug- 
gles with an unsatisfactorv phrase from 
every vocal standpoint before he dis- 
covers that it requires only a swifter 
articulation of the consonants. 

However widelv they may differ in 
theory and practice regarding produc- 
tion, singers arree that vowel and tone 
are one. What then is the vocal gain 
when vowel positions are confined to the 
front of the tongue? It must be remem- 
bered that the back of the tongue forms 
the front wall of the throat, and is con- 
nected indirectly with that other wicked 
“interference”—the soft nalate. The 
primary advantage, therefore, is muscu- 
lar freedom, the second great gain is 
mouth, or vowel, resonnance. There is a 
class of singers who articulate distinctly 
and pronounce correctly without any ap- 
parent connection of the sneech process 
with their tone. They may be said to 
pronounce in front of their tone. or sing 
hehind their articulation. They thus lose 
all the reinforcement und beauty which 
result from concentrating the vowel vi- 
brations. It is not enough to say that 
any articulation which is no: easily 
joined to good tone production is me- 
chanically incorrect: for these singers 
enunciate freely without reaping the 
vocal benefit which should be theirs. Ar- 
ticulation must be “in the tone” (to bor- 
row the exvression of a well-known vo- 
cal teacher). When delicate articulation 
with the tin of the tongue and correct 
vowel positions have freed the larynx. 
the soft palate and the throat then the 
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developed vowel resonance must be 
joined to the upper partials ia one per- 
fect tone. Only when this is done has 
the singer acquired good diction and, un- 
til he has accomplished this perfect co- 
ordination of the processes of word and 
tone production, he has : -t learned to 
sing. 





Recital 


Leslie Hodgson in Brilliant 


Before Stamford Club 


Under the auspices of the Woman’s 
Club of Stamford, Conn., Leslie Hodgson 
gave a piano recital on the afternoon of 
Oct. 4, which proved an event of notable 
artistic beauty. Mr. Hodgson, who has 
won the favor of Stamford music-lovers 
in the past, played a program including 
Charles W. Gedman’e A Major Sonata, 
Liszt’s Second Ballade and one of the 
“St. Francis” legends, and by works of 
Chopin, Pierné, Griffes, Granados, Sgam- 
bati and others. It was a performance 
distinguished throughout by technical 
brilliancy, charm of color and depth of 
poetic understanding. He was warmly 
received and obliged to play extras. 


Arthur Shattuck, the pianist, has en- 
gagements at numerous schools and col- 
leges this season, among them Vassar 
College, Northwestern University, St. 
Mary’s Hall, Faribault; Monticello Semi- 
nary, Godfrey, Ill.; Milliken University, 
Decatur, IIl.; Racine College. Racine, 
Wis., and Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. 











REINHOLD 


deW ARLICH 


The Eminent 
Russian Baritone 


Available Season 1916-17 
for Concerts and Recitals 


A Limited Number of 
Pupils 


Until Oct. 5th:— 
Seal Harbor, Maine 


Winter Address: 

Care of Fritz Kreisler 
Hotel Wellington 
56th St. and 7th Ave. 
New York 


| ORRIN 


BASTEDO 


BARITONE 


“He has an un- 
usually mellow 
voice, well placed 
and under control. 
Appearing with or- 
} chestra, he made a 
i most favorable im- 
pression. He sang 
in French, German, 
Italian and Eng- 
lish."— Foreign 
Edition of Musical 
Courier. 























Exclusive Management 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


1451 Broadway, New York City 


HAMLIN 


Tenor 








Management Maurice and Gordon 
Fulcher, No. 8 West 40th St., New York. 
Re-engaged for Fourth Season with 
Chicago Grand Opera Co. Permanent 
Address: Lambs’ Club, New York. 

















Address: L. LILLY, Secretary, 6 East 81st St., New York. 


Pupils taught from the beginning to the final 
preparation for the concert or operatic stage 


Tel. 687 Lenox 
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CHICAGO OPERA TO 
REHEARSE ON TOUR 


Campanini Forces Prepare for 
Season While on Road as 
Ellis Troupe 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Excnange Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 14, 1916. 


HE Civic Music Association opened 

its season with a banquet at the City 
Club Thursday night, completed its plans 
for the season, and took stock of its re- 
sults in the past year. Last winter the 
association conducted 549 children’s 
classes in small parks and_ schools, 
twenty-eight adult classes, nine com- 
munity “sings” and three great commun- 
ity concerts on the municipal pier, 307 
choral rehearsals, 147 artist programs 
and twenty-five local talent programs, be- 
sides sixty-nine Dalcroze lessons for chil- 
dren, eighteen class violin lessons, a 


Christmas festival of carols, two spring 
festivals by civic music clubs, and a big 
community concert at Lane Technical 
High School. 

Fullerton Hall, in the Art Institute, 
has been donated by the trustees to the 
Civic Music Association for use during 
the winter. Thus the community “sings” 
will not have to be dropped during the 
cold term, but will continue right on 
through the year. The first rehearsal, 
Oct. 26, will be a modern version of the 
old-fashioned singing school, with 
Thomas J. Kelley directing, and Isaac 
Van Grove at the piano. Director Kelley 
hopes to organize u« large civic chorus 
from the singers of the community 
“sings.” The fall festival of the asso. 
ciation will be. given in Orchestra Hall 
Nov. 14. 

Léon Rothier, basso of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, appeared in Chi- 
cago for the first time Wednesday morn- 
ing in the Carl D. Kinsey series. His 
voice was especially pleasing in the lower 
registers, and his singing was well re- 
ceived, although the audience was not 
large. Next to his splendid singing, in 
French, of Schumann’s “The Two Grena- 
diers,” this Frenchman was at his best, 
strange to say, in his German songs: 
Hugo Wolf’s “Verborgenheit” and Hans 
Herman’s “Drei Wanderer.” Tschaikow- 
sky’s “Nur wer Die Sehnsucht Kennt” 
was also greatly admired. 

Irma Seydel, violinist, of New York, 
was guest artist at the Chicago Musi- 
cal College’s matinée this morning. She 
drew some good ’c2llo tones from her vio- 
lin in Wilhelmj’s arrangement of Schu- 
bert’s “Ave Maria,” but the upper regis- 
ters, during the first part of her pro- 
gram, were not so pleasing. She was at 
her best in a dignified and delightful 
minuet composed by herself, and in her 
number, a “Canzonetta” by 
d’Ambrosio, the playing of which could 
hardly have been bettered. 


Opera Season Approaches 


With rehearsals proceeding every day 
on the Auditorium stage, and stars ar- 
riving in Chicago constantly, preparation 
for the opera season is under full swing. 
When Campanini starts on the tour of 
the Ellis Opera Company, which begins 
Monday, not only several of his principal 
artists, his chorus and orchestra, but 
Pietro Nepoti, the chorus master, and 
Francois Ambrosiny, the ballet master, 
will accompany him, so that there will 
be no interruption .in preparations for 
the Chicago season. Daily rehearsals 
will be held on tour for the orchestra, 
‘horus and ballet, and “Andrea Chenier,” 
the first novelty, will be rehearsed, as 
well as other operas which will be sung 
the first week. 

Victor Herbert has accepted Cam- 
panini’s offer to conduct “Natoma,” 


which will be given with Alice Zeppilli 
and George Hamlin in the leading roles. 
He will also conduct the Chicago per- 
formance of his opera “Madeleine.” 

Sophie Braslau has been engaged by 
Campanini to sing the réle of Hrda in 
“Das Rheingold” and in “Siegfried.” 
Leta Mae Forsaith, a student of Edoardo 
Sacerdote in the Chicago Musical Col- 
lege, has been engaged for the part of 
the child in Humperdinck’s “Die K6énings- 
kinder.” Francis Maclennan will make 
his first appearance here this season in 
the réle of the King’s son, in the same 
opera. ’ 

Max Rabinoff tentatively promises a 
few performances of the Boston-National 
Opera Company in March, but without 
formally committing himself to the 
proposition. This company gave several 
splendid performances last spring, but 
was hampered by the lack of a large 
theater. 


New Studio Established 


Signor E. Veneziani, instructor of the 
Italian school of voice, is established in 
the Auditorium Building for the winter. 
He studied with Mme. Barlani Dini and 
Cavalier Brogi of Milan, ltaly. He has 
sung in opera in Milan, Venice and Bo- 
logna, Italy; in Petrograd and Tiflis, 
Russia, and in South America. He 
taught singing in New York before com- 
ing to Chicago. 

Maurice Rosenfeld gave the first of 
twenty-eight lectures on the programs of 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, at 
Sinai Social Center this week. The lec- 
tures will be given each week during 
the orchestral season. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. 


SHEA’S BOOK ON 
“ACTING” ATTRACTS 
KINGSTON AS PUPIL 























George E. Shea, the Prominent Amer- 
ican Vocal Teacher 


When Morgan Kingston yave up his 
£10 a week job (at bossing a coalpit 
gang of thirty Nottinghamshire miners 
and answering for the gang’s output) in 
order to pursue the singer’s career, with 
its uncertain initial income, he proved 
his faith in his ability to make good; 
when, with no operatic experience or rep- 
ertory, he contracted to open the English 
opera season at the Century Theater, 
New York, learning nine tenor roles in 
that winter season, he showed his courage 
and capacity for work; in addition, in 
this operatic season of his début, he gave 
atg’ of hard common sense when 
e foresaw that it would be impossible 
for him, with such scant preparation, 
both to sing well and act well these 
numerous parts. Consequently he de- 
cided, despite the critics’ complaints 
about his “wooden” acting, to restrict his 
efforts to—as he expresses it—“singing 
the part and keeping out of the other 
actors’ way.” 

And lastly, when this summer Morgan 








As the result of many requests, Mme. Teresa 
Carreno announces that she will conduct a 
a series of interpretative classes in advanced 
pianoforte playing at her apartments, 740 West 
End Avenue, New York, at times that will not 
conflict with her concert tours. 
regarding these classes may be obtained from 
Mme. Carrefo’s secretary at the above address. 


Information 





ZIEGLER INSTITUTE RESUMES WORK 





Mme. Ziegler and Teachers Tell 
of School’s Wide Scope, at 
Opening Exercises 


HE Ziegler Institute of Normal Sing- 

ing, at 1425 Broadway, New York, 
opened for private and public work on 
Oct. 2 with a program consisting of 
speeches by members of the faculty and 
solos by students. Mme. Anna E. Zieg- 
ler, the director, the first speaker, dwelt 
on the need of continuity in music study. 
She pointed out the success obtained in 
every profession and business by regular 
attendance and work, and advocated sum- 
mer study as a means toward an assured 
result. The Ziegler Institute differs from 


many schools, on the one hand, by going 
deeply into the psychological problem 
underlying singing, and on the other, by 
carrying on a continual correspondence 
for placing its graduates. 

Tali Esen Morgan spoke of the atti- 
tude which should be held by students in 
place of vanity concerning the voice. 

Louis Hallett, lecturer and demon- 
strator on psycho-physical freedom for 
stage work, was the next speaker. Mme. 
Marie Pardon, who teaches French at the 
Institute, promised to make the young 
Singers really speak French. Louis 
Vecchio, the Italian teacher, told of the 
work he will demand of the students dur- 
ing the season. Two young voice teach- 
ers, graduates of the Ziegler Institute, 
Miss Korman and Miss MacLean, made a 
profound effect by their modest speeches 
concerning voice teaching. Those taking 
part in the program were Elfrida Han- 
sen, Frances Balmanno, Ella Palow, Dor- 
othy Wolfe, Elizabeth Koven, Bessie 





Photo by Mishkin 
Mme. Anna E. Ziegler, Director of the 
Ziegler Institute of Normal Singing 


Crane, Arthur Bowes’ and _ Dennis 
Murray. 
Josef Pasternack and William Axt 


will again have charge of the Institute’s 
public operatic performances. Helen 
Guest will produce plays. Frank Kass- 
chau will conduct a complete course for 
church work and oratorio work. English 
will be taken care of by Fanny Stanhope. 
Alberta Waterbury, public school music 
supervisor, is director of the English de- 
partment. Lectures on German lieder, 
musical history and opera will be given 
as usual this year. All voices will, as 
always, be under the personal super- 
vision of Mme. Ziegler, assisted by Jean 
Skrobisch. 





Kingston signed to sing Manrico in “Il 
Trovatore” with the Ellis Opera Com- 
pany (his fellow artists in the company 
being Mme. Farrar, Messrs. Muratore, 
Rothier, etc.) he proved his good judg- 
ment by deciding that the time and occa- 
sion being ripe, he would now acquire 
those principles of operatic acting which 
enable any singer to act at least de- 
cently. 

So he wrote to George E. Shea that 
he believed Mr. Shea to be the man who 
could give him what he needed. He said: 
“Your book, ‘Acting in Opera,’ has deep- 
ly interested me, and its illustrations are 
pinned up on the walls of my room. I 
want you to show me how to avoid awk- 
wardness, how to be ready to move grace- 
fully in any direction on the stage, how 
to adapt my actions to the speed and 
character of the music. I want you to 
supply me with variety of gesture, with 
stage business and dramatic effects, and 
teach me how to fit all this to the pulse 
and accent of the music.” 

That is how Morgan Kingston came to 
coach with George E. Shea for his ap- 
pearances in Chicago and other large 
Western cities. The time of preparation 
was short, but by taking “double mouth- 
fuls” (as the French have it) much was 
accomplished for the improvement of Mr. 
Kingston’s stage presence and technique. 
Moreover, to his “au revoir” the Welsh 
tenor added, “and I’m coming back to 
you for more, Mr. Shea, just as soon as 
I possibly can!” 





Three Soloists for the Baltimore Ora- 
torio Society 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Will you be good enough to correct an 
omission of the name of Arthur Hersch- 
mann in the article which you have in 
your Fall Issue about the work of the 
Oratorio Society for the coming season. 
Your article states that Grace Kerns and 
Theo Karle have been engaged as solo- 
ists for the first concert, and in reality 
there are three, Miss Kerns, Theo Karle 
and Arthur Herschmann. 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH PACHE. 

Baltimore, Md., Oct. 16, 1916. 


LOS ANGELES CLUB DINES 
IN ORIENTAL ATMOSPHERE 


Prominent Musicians Entertained by 
Gamut at Novel Event Marking 
Opening of Season 


Los ANGELES, Oct. 8.—At its October 
dinner the Gamut Club enjoyed an Ori- 
ental setting and menu and part of the 
program was Oriental in costume and 
character. The limit of the club accom- 
modation was reached to entertain 
the 150 members and guests, and this 
opening of the Gamut Club season was 
unusually enjoyable. Contributors to 
the program were as follows: Mme. Mar- 


iska Aldrich, of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, sang Salter’s “Cry of Rachel” 
and other songs; Mrs. Carl Johnson and 
Bertha Fiske gave Chinese and Indian 
numbers in costume; May McDonald 
Hope sang several ballads; Victor Carly, 
a baritone, formerly of the Paris Opéra, 
offered an aria from a Diaz opera, 
“Benvenuto,” and Mrs. S. R. Valenza 
was heard in songs, accompanied by her 
husband on his harp. 

The instrumental portion of the pro- 
gram included a movement of a Strauss 
sonata for violin and piano, played by 
R. H. Staples, of the Symphony Orches- 
tra and May McDonald Hope. Arthur 
Bostick of Riverside played a Chopin 
Polonaise and a Brahms Intermezzo, and 
S. R. Valenza, harpist of the Symphony 
Orchestra, aroused much enthusiasm by 
his playing. L. E. Behymer paid an elo- 
quent tribute to Paderewski. 

An innovation at the dinner was a spe- 
cial table at which were many members 
of the Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra 
and other orchestral musicians. 

W. F. G. 








W. Francis Gates, Los Angeles corre- 
spondent of MUSICAL AMERICA, has been 
engaged as the associate editor of the 
Pacific Coast Musician. Mr. Gates has 
been editing the Music Student of Los 


Angeles. 
a 
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WILLIAM RE DDICK 


Has returned to New York after 57 concerts with 

Miss ALICE NIELSEN. He is available this season 

as ACCOMPANIST and COACH. Piano instructions. 
ADDRESS: HOTEL WELLINGTON, New York 
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SCRANTON’S FIRST FESTIVAL 
KILLED BY CARNIVAL SPIRIT 





sideration toward the general adequacy 
of cast, chorus and scenic equipment. 
The répertoire for the week included 
Wolf-Ferrari’s “The Jewels of the Ma- 





OFFER PRIZE FOR CANTATA 





Matinée Musical Club of Philadelphia to 





or ae edly Psa rearets ——,. Award $150 for Work t 
i i a : and “La Bohéme,” Donizetti’s “Lucia di % 
Semi-Centennial Crowds Prefer Confetti-Throwing to Most Notable [omermoor” and Wagner's “Lohen- _ PHILADELPHIA, PA. Oct. 12—The £ 
Artistic Event of City’s History—-Less Than Thousand Persons grin.” Conductor Ignacio del Castillo Matinée Musical Club at its first board 4 

eo . . - displayed skill in handling the orches- meeting of the year, at the club rooms in a 

Hear the Distinguished Soloists and Excellent Chorus—Failure tra. F. C. the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Oct. 2, de- P 

. i to award through the National é 

May Discourage Future Efforts Federation of Musical Cl i : 

ubs a prize of £ 

SYRACUSE SERIES OPENS $150 for the best cantata submitted in 2 


house won instantaneous favor, and there 
never have been two soloists who so 
quickly ingratiated themselves into the 
favor of Scranton audiences. Their 


CRANTON, PA., Oct. 9.—This city’s 
semi-centennial celebration is over, 
and with it the musical festival, the first 





of its kind ever attempted here, and per- 
haps the last for some time to come. The 
reason for this is the failure of the pub- 
lic at large to appreciate the efforts of 


work here was so exceptionally well re- 
ceived that they not only sang their 
groups of songs as announced, but they 
were compelled to respond to double en- 





Rudolph Ganz, First of Season’s Artists, 
Heard in Recital 


SyracusE, N. Y., Oct. 6.—The season’s 
series of concerts opened here on Oct. 
5 at the Wieting Opera House, when 
Rudolph Ganz, the noted Swiss pianist, 


contest for women’s voices with inci- 
dental solo parts. 

A dearth of suitable music for the 
club’s chorus, now in its tenth year, 


prompted the offering of the prize. 





: P cores. Both joined in the singing of the is fi in this cit + 
more than 500 singers to give them what various choruses, praising the choir — rod pl sec i de Rob- 
has been apparently demanded—high highly. ert. There was a fair-sized audience. Za e 


class music, with nationally prominent 
soloists. The best mixed chorus ever 
organized in this part of the State was 
assembled by Conductor John T. Wat- 
kins, and such noted artists as Margaret 
Harrison, Paul Althouse, Henrietta 
Wakefield, Bernard Ferguson and Henry 
Miller were engaged. 

Three concerts were arranged, to in- 
clude “The Hymn of Praise,” “Regina 
Coeli,” and Wagner’s “Prayer and 
Finale,” besides women’s and men’s 
choruses and the program _ included 
operatic excerpts galore and a special 
orchestra of forty pieces and also a 
chorus of school children. To the great 
surprise and humiliation of all, the first 
two concerts were attended by barely 500 
persons, and the prices had to be 
dropped as low as 50 cents, and then 
scarcely more than a thousand persons 
turned out to hear the splendid chorus 
and the soloists. The carnival spirit that 
was abroad in the city seemed to have 
taken possession of everybody, and as a 
result the musical enjoyment of the peo- 
ple was sacrificed to the throwing of 
confetti. 


Fine Work of Soloist 


But the failure of but a small percen- 























Miss Wakefield, Mr. Ferguson and Mr. 
Miller also acquitted themselves most 
creditably, but they did not have so much 
to do as the other artists, who appeared 
at two of the concerts. Mrs. Martha 
Mathews Owens, of Dunmore, a local so- 
loist of exceptional ability, also won 
meritorious recognition in her rendition 
of “America,” with the male chorus. She 
also sang in a sextet with Mrs. Lily 
Joseph Keller, Tom Beynon, John Evans, 
David Jenkins and Philip Warren. Mr. 
Watkins’ conducting was pronounced the 
greatest ever, and he added new laurels 
to his already established reputation for 
interpretation and ensemble work with 
mixed voices. R. J. Bauer directed the 
orchestra and W. W. Jones the children’s 
chorus. Mrs. Helen Bray Jones, Harold 
Briggs and Charles Doersam were the 
accompanists. W. R. H. 





Marie Caslova Immediately Re-engaged 
After Alton (Ill.) Concert 


ALTON, ILL., Oct. 14.—Marie Caslova, 
the violinist, played before a capacity 
audience last week at the Spaulding 
Auditorium in Alton, Ill., under the au- 
spices of the Comaderie Club. Miss Cas- 
lova played a varied program with in- 
tense refinement and understanding. She 
was ably accompanied by Josephine Car- 
radine of St. Louis. After the concert 





which demonstrated interest and en- 
thusiasm. 

Mr. Ganz’s playing of the Rachman- 
inoff Sonata, No. 2, in B Flat Minor. 
was masterly. He was recalled many 
times. “Pensive Spinner” from Op. 10, 
by Ganz, and “The Juggleress,” Mosz- 
kowski, which he repeated, were delight- 
ful numbers exquisitely played. As 
encores he gave the E Minor Scherzo by 
Mendelssohn and the “Liebestraum,” 
Liszt. L. V. K. 





Mary Baker Eddy Poem Set to Music 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 16.—Ferdinand 
Dunkley recently gave a free organ re- 
cital at the First Church of Christ 
Scientist, Seattle, Wash., assisted by 
Leah Miller, contralto. “O’er Waiting 
Harpstrings of the Mind,” poem by Mary 
Baker Eddy, by Ferdinand Dunkley, was 
sung for the first time and proved a 
pleasing composition. A. M. G. 





Marcella Craft to Remain Here Next 
Season 


Marcella Craft has decided to remain 
in this country for the season 1917-1918 
and bookings are now being made. The 
first to book a recital for the season 1917- 
1918 was Prof. H. D. Sleeper of Smith 
College, after he had heard Miss Craft at 
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certs did not detract from the remark- other recital. the Worcester Festival. (Alfred Hallam | 
ably fine work of the chorus and the : d z 
artists. Miss Harrison and Mr. Alt- Week of Fine Opera Productions by New Vocal Club of Troy, N. Y., to Give an 7 
Aborns in Baltimore Local Concerts Victor Herbert) 4 
BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 14.—The musical Troy, N. Y., Oct. 16.—The Troy Sere- ; 
yosces — inaugurated with a week ro herein a ie “ ten ag —_ pa P; b h ‘@ 
creditable opera performances at the been organiz y Charles B. Weikel o 
Lyric by the Aborn English Grand Op- the Troy Conservatory of Music for con- itts urg Mozart 
era Company. The efforts of the direc- cert purposes in Troy and vicinity. The Club 
tors are worthy of comment, for in these club will have the assistance of a violin- 
productions there prevailed a deep con-_ ist, reader and pianist. H. (J P McCollum) 
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(Hagbard Brase) 
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**Successor to Tetrazzini’’ 


Especially engaged by CLEOFONTE CAMPANINI 


SEASON 1916-1917 


Chicago Grand Opera Ass’n 


Chicago, Ill. 


Auditorium Theatre 
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LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


WORLD-FAMED PIANIST Exclusive Management, R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York City KNABE PIANO USED 
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FULL HOUSES START 
CLEVELAND SEASON 


McCormack, Sundelius and Marie 
Rappold Among Artists in 
Initial Recitals 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Oct. 14.—The open- 
ing week of the music season brought 
to Cleveland three artists of national 
fame. John McCormack, whose annual 
concert under the management of Bridget 
Gaffney, came first, filled Gray’s Armory 
so completely on Sunday evening that 
those who were disappointed in obtaining 
admission were consoled by the announce- 
ment that this year’s recital would be 
given in two installments, with its second 
half in the month of April. 

Marie Sundelius, in the morning course 
at the Woman’s Club, filled the ballroom, 
keeping up the pace for filled concert 
rooms for the Cleveland season. Marie 
Rappold sang at Gray’s Armory on 
Wednesday evening and the delighted 
listeners compared the Edison records 
with the original productions. 

Betsy Wyers, a Dutch pianist and a 
great local favorite, filled the ballroom 
of the Woman’s Club on Thursday eve- 
ning, playing an all-Chopin program with 
brilliancy and charm. 





The Twi.ight Organ recitals by Wil- 
liam Colson, an annual October series, 
are being given on eam | afternoons 
with the assistance of Lila Robeson, Ed- 
win Douglas, John O. Samuels, Mrs. 
Anna Wanamaker and Camille Firestone. 

Monthly organ recitals by Edwin Ar- 
thur Kraft, at the cathedral, began last 
week with the usual large attendance. 

ALICE BRADLEY. 





FACULTY RECITAL IN ROME, GA. 





Shorter College Musicians Open Winter 
Concert Course 


RoME, GA., Oct. 15.—A faculty con- 
cert, opening a winter’s series, was given 
yesterday by John Thomas, pianist, who 
is director of the music department, and 
Harry A. Ross, dean of the violin de- 
partment, in the conservatory auditorium 
of Shorter College. A large audience 
heard the artistic program. 

Others on the college music faculty are 
Jan Carponsso of Holland, who is first 
assistant in the piano department; Edith 
Burlingim, organ; Marjorie Bush, piano 
assistant; Mrs. William Hart Boughton, 
assistant in the voice department; J. 
Oscar Miller, head of the vocal depart- 
ment, and formerly director of the Uni- 
versity of Florida. Mrs. J. Oscar Miller 
is the college accompanist. The large 
college building has a $6,000 organ and 
fifty-two practice rooms. 





TERRE HAUTE HEARS TWO PIANO RECITALS 





Art Society Presents Margaret 
MacArthur of Chicago—Mr. 
Tallarico Wins Favor 


TERRE HAUTE, IND., Oct. 10.—With an 
abandon and virtuosity that delighted 
her listeners, Margaret MacArthur of 
Chicago performed the Liszt E Flat Con- 
certo yesterday before a critical audi- 
ence at the Musical Art Society’s open- 
ing concert. 

All of Miss MacArthur’s training was 
received in the Middle West, from L. Eva 
Alden of Terre Haute and Mrs. Gertrude 
Murdough of Chicago. 


A delightful recital was given at Rose 
Home Oct. 11 by Pasquale Tallarico, the 
young Italian pianist. The recital was 
arranged by L. Eva Alden and was given 
before a large audience. Musicians pres- 
ent were amazed at his development even 
since his appearance here last winter. 
Chopin’s seldom heard C Sharp Minor 
Nocturne received an exquisite reading, 
as did MacDowell’s “From a Log Cabin.” 
Ravel’s tricky “Jeaux D’Eau” was played 
with technical clarity and sparkle. By 
request the program closed with Beetho- 
ven’s “Appassionata” Sonata. - s 





Abraham Haitovitch, a blind violinist, 
gave a recital on Oct. 14 at the Neigh- 
borhood Playhouse, New York. 





























MR. WERRENRATH 
is entering on his 
fourth year of 
study with 


47 West 72nd Street 
NEW YORK 





CONCERNING THE 


Werrenrath Recital 
A EKOLI A N HALL 


Saturday, October 14th 


Mr. Aldrich in the ‘‘New York Times,”’ 
October 15, 1916: 


“Beauty and richness of voice, a polished style, and a perfectly 
developed method, finish of diction, and a deeply musical intelligence 
make his singing a delight to the discriminating.” 


Mr. Henderson in the ‘‘New York Sun,”’ 
October 15, 1916: 


“He is one of the best of American singers and one of the fore- 
most of the song interpreters of this time. 


PERCY RECTOR 
STEPHENS 


NEW YORK 


He sings with authority. 





























SYMPHONY SEASON OPENS IN CHICAGO 





Conductor Stock Pays Tribute to 
Late Max Reger—Ovation for 
Godowsky Recital 


Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Oct. 16, 1916. 


LTHOUGH the musical season for 

1916-1917 began with a few pre- 
liminary concerts and recitals last week, 
Chicagoans do not consider the musical 
year as having opened until the first con- 
cert of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
has been given, and this important event 
took place last Friday afternoon at Or- 
chestra Hall, and, as usual, was made a 
festive occasion by the patrons who 
returned from their various summer 
vacations. But few new faces were 
seen among the players and just a 


few were missed from their places. 
Samuel Gardner and Herman Felber, 
Jr., have gone to other fields of 
musical endeavor, and in their places 
were found George Harris and R. Gins- 
burg. There are also one or two other 
players in the second violin section and 
in the wind instrument department. 
Notwithstanding the fact that the or- 
chestra had not been rehearsing during 
the summer, their performance showed 
no backward sliding from their playing 
last year. With vim and poise they 
played Weber’s “Euryanthe” overture, 
the Beethoven Symphony No. 2, the Max 
Reger Suite, “Romantic” and three pieces 
by Sibelius, “The Swan of Tuonela,” the 
valse Triste and “Finlandia.” 

A tribute was paid to the iate German 
tone poet, Max Reger, by a performance 
of his melodious and modern “Roman- 
tic” Suite. The three works by the Fin- 
nish composer, Sibelius, were pictur- 
esque and widely contrasting. 

Next in importance in chronicling the 
musical opening of the season comes 
Leopold Godowsky’s piano recital last 
Sunday afternoon at the Blackstone The- 
ater, under F. Wight Neumann’s man- 
agement. Every musician of prominence 
and many music lovers of the city com- 
pletely filled the theater to hear this 
wonderful pianist give a program of 
piano music, prodigious in length, in con- 
tent and in musical and technical diffi- 
culty. 

Mr. Godowsky presented a program 
which began with the 32 Variations in C 
Minor by Beethoven. Of more pianistic 
character was the remarkable perform- 
ance which followed of Schumann’s 
great Fantasie, Op. 17, in C Major. Its 
three movements were interpreted with 
immense power and abandon. Then 
came Chopin’s Sonata in B-flat Minor 
with the well-known funeral march, 
some of Godowsky’s own arrangements 
of a Momento Cappriccioso by Weber, 
two Etudes by Chopin, arranged for the 
left hand alone, and his Symphonic Meta- 


morphosis of Strauss’ waltz, “Wein, 
Weib und Gesang,” a marvelous weav- 
ing of Viennese themes into a contra- 
puntal and complex technical web of 
piano playing which astounded his audi- 
ence. 

A set of pieces of the u.ew French 
school, by Ravel and Debussy, formed 
his last group, including a Toccata from 
Saint-Saéns’ Fifth Piano Concerto. 
Then followed an ovation and numerous 
encores. 

More pathetic than musical were the 
few concerts given at the Strand Theater 
last week by the Russian Juvenile 
Band, which came to Chicago by way of 
Canada to earn money for their war- 
impoverished ‘relatives in Russia. 

The band comprising some forty 
young boys (none of them over six- 
teen), under the direction of Ignaz 
Glass, a routined conductor, about forty 
years old, had been recruited and trained 
so that in a short time they essayed 
the Rossini “William Tell’ overture and 
some lighter marches and pieces, and 
though it cannot be claimed that their 
playing could stand muster with that of 
more practiced and maturer organiza- 
tions, its charitable object certainly de- 
served support. 

However, the enterprise was not suc- 
cessful in Chicago and the organization 
has disbanded. 

Marie de Rohan McArdle, soprano, as- 
sisted by James Whittaker, pianist, was 
heard in a song recital last Sunday after- 
noon at The Playhouse ‘delmarie Fine 
Arts Theater) which was devoted large- 
ly to arias from operas. 

The program contained excerpts from 
“Pagliacci,” “Magic Flute,” “Jeanne 
d’Are,” by Tschaikowsky; “Carmen,” 
“Les Filles de Cadiz,” by Delibes, and 
“Madama Butterfly,” besides a varied 
selection of songs by Brahms, Dvorak, 
Schubert, Schumann, Massenet, Carpen- 
ter, Max Heinrich and Cadman. 

Mme. McArdle has a high soprano 
voice which is clear and of wide range. 
She has musical gifts, and the voice is 
of pleasant timber. Mr. Whittaker’s 
piano accompaniments were indeed of 
great assistance to the singer. They 
were excellently performed. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 


Frank Moss, Pianist, Gives Recital in 
Honolulu 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, Oct. 4.—Frank 
Moss, the pianist, gave a recital yester- 
day at Kualii, assisted by William A. 
Love, violinist, and Pearl Sutherland, ac- 
companist. Included in Mr. Moss’ pro- 
gram were the B Minor Brahm’s Rhap- 
sody, and the Chopin B Minor Sonata. 





Pasquale Amato of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company received a cable message 
on Oct. 12 from Mrs. Amato announcing 
her arrival at Bordeaux on board the 
Rochambeau. She will proceed to Lyons. 
where, with the Mayor of Lyons, she will 
distribute material collected by Mr. 
Amato for the poor children of France. 





THEO KARLE SCORES 
IN NEW YORK DEBUT 


Mme. Leginska Also Wins Success 
in Sunday Night Concert 
at Manhattan 


The largest crowd of the season at the 
Sunday night Manhattan Opera House 
concerts proclaimed Theo. Karle’s New 
York début an overwhelming success. 
Ethel Leginska, the English pianist, the 
other soloist, also earned her measure 
of success. To complete the enjoyment 
of the evening, Oscar Spirescu’s orches- 
tra was never in better form. 

With the first pangs of nervousness 


over, Mr. Karle passed from “Celeste 
Aida” to the demanded encore, the 
“Tosca” aria. The fine singing quality 
of his high notes and his declamative 
— brought out the “bravos!” and 
alf a dozen curtain calls. 

The “Pagliacci” arioso earned the ap- 
proval even of the large representation of 
Leoncavallo’s countrymen in the theater. 
An encore followed this. Mr. Karle is 
not yet, of course, a master of all the 
subtle arts of the mature concert singer, 
but he is a worthy representative of ris- 
ing American singers. 

Mme. Leginska displayed her broad 
technical attainments in a Chopin group 
which included the C Minor Etude, Op. 10, 
and the too rarely played D Flat Major 
(the so-called “Raindrop”) Prelude. The 





latter gave the pianist the opportunity 
to display her poetic depth and velvet 
touch. Mme. Leginska has a manner all 
her own as far as interpretations are con- 
cerned, but she never failed to make the 
desired effect on the audience. This was 
especially true of the Liszt Rhapsody, No. 
8. What the player lacked in physical 
power she made up in speed and bril- 
liance; it was not an interpretation to 
suit a Magyar’s exacting spirit, but it did 
stir this cosmopolitan audience. 

To judge from the spirited perform- 
ance of the Roumanian Rhapsody by 
Enesco, not only was the conductor a 
native of Roumania, the musicians 
played the bravura number as if they 
were Roumanians, too. 


Tuesday Club of Akron, Ohio, Engages 
Artists for Winter Series 


AKRON, OHIO, Oct. 16.—The following 
artists have been engaged for the winter 
course of the Tuesday Musical Club, in 
Music Hall: Amato, Oct. 31; Christine 
Miller, Jan. 8; Percy Grainger, Feb. 8; 
New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
March 19; Julia Culp, April 9; David 
Hochstein, date not set; Paul Reimers, 
Salvatore De Stefano, Gladys Axman, 
Wynne Pyle and Albert Stoessel: 








Faculty Hails “Musical America” with 
Delight 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

* * * The faculty here and my- 
self look forward with great delight for 
the MUSICAL AMERICA every Friday. 

Sincerely, 
CLARENCE P. HUFURTH. 

Asheville School, 

Asheville, N. C., Oct. 10, 1916. 
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IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














A number of Oscar Saenger’s pupils 
have been making successful appearances 
recently. A big audience enthusiastically 
greeted Evelyn Symon, the mezzo-so- 
prano, at the noon-hour concert in Bat- 
tery Park, Oct. 4. She was soloist at a 
concert in Yonkers, N. Y., Oct. 10, and 
is engaged for two concerts in New York 
on Nov. 4 and Nov. 16. Several engage- 
ments are pending for December and 
January. 

John Little, basso, sang at two con- 
certs for the Teachers’ Institute of Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., Sept. 28 and 29, at 
the Abington High School Auditorium. 
He was favorably received. 

Pierre Remington, basso, was heard in 
a number of concerts last season as well 
as retaining solo positions with two 
churches and a synagogue. This season 
he was especially engaged as Cantor at 
Beth Sholem Temple for the Jewish holi- 
days. He is bass soloist with the Grand 
Opera Quartet, an organization giving 
costume recitals. Also a leading basso 
with the National Italian Grand Opera 
Company, singing the following roles: 
Alvise, Dan Basilio, Ramis, Raimondo, 
Sparafucile, Mephisto, Fernando, Samuel 
and Zuniga. Mr. Remington is sched- 
uled to give a concert in Huntington, L. 
I., on Oct. 24. 

Mme. Fely Clement, mezzo-contralto, 
is engaged for her second season with 
the Boston Opera Company. Mme. Clem- 
ent is a splendid artist and will sing sev- 
eral new roles in addition to those in 
which she appeared last season. 

€ * . 


On Monday evening, Oct. 9, Louise 
Kelly appeared in a leading réle of “The 
Blue Paradise” at the Majestic Theater 
in Brooklyn, N. Y. She showed marked 
ability in every detail of her presenta- 
tion. Her voice was clear and sweet, and 
her diction was excellent. For her de- 
livery of “I’m Dreaming of a Wonderful 
Night,” the audience showed apprecia- 
tion in generous applause. 

Miss Kelly began her stage career as 
a member of “The Proud Prince” com- 
pany with E. H. Sothern, after which 
she went with the Aborn Opera Company. 
Then followed in rapid succession her 
successes in “The Pink Lady,” “Her 
Little Highness,” “The Midnight Girl,” 
and “The Only Girl.” 

In the spring Miss Kelly will appear 
in concert under Frederick H. Haywood’s 
personal direction, the répertoire for 
which she is now preparing under Mr. 
Haywood’s guidance. 

. * -* 

Edmund J. Myer has returned from 
Seattle, where he gave a twelve-weeks’ 
summer course. He has reopened his 
studio, 703 Carnegie Hall. Mr. Myer has 
arranged to give a vocal course every 
summer in Seattle. Theo Karle is now 
with him, working up his programs for 
the many engagements booked for the 
season. 

* * * 

Elizabeth Eckel, soprano, has been 
engaged as soloist of the First Presby- 
terian Church at Washington, N. J. 
Martha Voigt has been engaged as a 
member of the Sherwood Concert Com- 
pany for a coast-to-coast tour. Both are 
pupils of Claude Warford. 


* * * 


Paul Jelenek, concert pianist, has 
opened his school of pianoforte in Brook- 
lyn. M. Jelenek uses the “Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons,” edited by Leo- 
pold Godowsky, in his elementary and 
advanced grades. A thorough course is 
given in the school and elementary and 
graduate teacher’s’ certificates are 
awarded. 

+ * * 

Alma Danziger has opened a new 
studio at the Studio Building, 2237 
Broadway, New York, for instruction in 
piano and harmony. 

* * * 

Sandor Harmati, the young Hungarian 
violinist and composer, has opened a stu- 
dio for violin instruction at 220 Madison 
Avenue. 

” * * 

Mrs. Julia R. Waixel, the coach and 
accompanist, has reopened her studios in 
the Hotel Richmond in West Forty-sixth 
Street. 

* * * 

Mme. Minna Kaufmann has reopened 
her studio, 601 Carnegie Hall, for the 
season. As an exponent of the Lehmann 
method, Mme. Kaufmann’s work has at- 
tracted a class of intelligent students 
who recognize the value of correct vocal 
training. Several cities will hear Mme. 
Kaufmann in concert and recital in the 
early winter. The soprano has been 


engaged to sing in a special course of 
concerts in Philadelphia, for a lecture 
recital in Garden City, and in joint re- 
cital in Binghamton, N. Y., with Mme. 
Cecile Behrens, the pianist. 

+ * 


Irving Fisher, a pupil of Sergei Klib- 
ansky, has been engaged for the new 
musical play to be produced at the Cen- 
tury Theater, New York. Grace Daniels, 
another Klibansky pupil, has been en- 
gaged to go on tour with the operetta 
“Katinka.” 


* ok * 

Leonore Chanaud, the gifted young so- 
prano, pupil of M. E. Florio, the New 
York vocal instructor, appeared in re- 
cital on Oct. 15 at Keith’s Hudson 
Theater, Union Hill, N. J. Miss Chane 
aud’s numbers included ‘“Ho-jo-to-ho” 
from “Walkiire,” “Ritorna Vincitor” 
from “Aida,” “Pierrot and Pierrette” by 
Edwards, and a song by Gounod. M. 
Florio was her accompanist. 

* * 7 

Edna Wolverton, soprano, one of the 
best known of Claude Warford’s stu- 
dents, has been engaged as the solo so- 
'" of Grace Church, Providence, 





MISS SHARLOW IN NEW ROLES 





Soprano to Create Herbert’s “Madeleine” 
in Chicago—Touring Middle West 


BosTon, MAss., Oct. 6—Myrna Shar- 
low, the young prima donna soprano of 
the Chicago Opera Company, has just 
left this city after a two weeks’ engage- 
ment in Symphony Hall, as soloist at the 
new operatic orchestral concerts with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Dur- 
ing this engagement Miss Sharlow was 
heard nightly at these concerts, and by 
her convincing and artistic singing re- 
newed the already favorable impression 
made here in the latter days of the old 
Boston Opera Company. 

Miss Sharlow is now making a brief 
concert tour of the Middle West, and re- 
turns to Chicago Nov. 1 for the opening 
performance of the opera. During the 
coming season she will be heard in sev- 
eral new roies. She will also create the 
role of Madeleine in Victor Herbert’s 
opera of that name, and will sing her 
familiar parts of Mimi in “La Bohéme,” 
Micaela in “Carmen,” Antonia in “The 
Tales of Hoffman,” Gretel in “Hansel 
und Gretel,” and the bird voice in “Sieg- 
fried.” After the opera opening, Miss 
Sharlow will return East for a number 
of concert engagements in and about 
Boston, after which she starts for the 
Pacific Coast for an extensive concert 
tour. W. H. L. 


CHOIR HONORS CONDUCTOR 








Choral Union Celebrates Its 25th Year 
with Gift to Frank Damrosch 


About 200 alumni of the People’s Sing- 
ing Classes and People’s Choral Union 
gathered last Sunday evening at the 
Workers’ Amusement Club to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
founding. Their guest of honor was Dr. 
Frank Damrosch, the founder, and he 
was presented with a bronze candeleb- 
rum in commemoration of the anniver- 
sary. Many of the society’s old songs 
were sung. 

Among the guests were Anne Morgan, 
Mrs. Damrosch and Miss Helen Dam- 
rosch, Mr. and Mrs. David Mannes, Ed- 
ward G. Marquard, John M. Goodale, 
first president of the Choral Union, and 
Sarah Dunning, who was conductor of 
the society when it was founded. 





Long List of Successes for Henriette 
Wakefield 


Henriette Wakefield, the popular con- 
tralto, won success recently at the Scran- 
ton semi-centennial, following her fine 
reception at the Worcester Festival. 
During the last season she has appeared 
before the Tuesday Morning Club of 
Rochester, at the “guest recitals” at the 
Chicago Musical College, the Chicago 
Tuesday Musicales, as soloist at the New 
York Liederkranz, with the Englewood, 
(N. J.) Musical Art Society, the Buffalo 
Orpheus, the People’s Choral Union in 
Boston, the Workers’ Amusement Club, 
New York; the subscription series at 
Summit, N. J., and the recent open-air 
performance of “Die Walkiire” at the 
City College Stadium, New York. Last 
December she was chosen soloist with 
the Oratorio Society of New York for 
its performance of Handel’s “Messiah,” 
and this year she is to sing in the produc- 


tion of Bach’s “St. Matthew” Passion 
with the same organization. She has 
many splendid dates for this season, 
among them an appearance with the 
Mendelssohn Club of Cleveland. 





MME. DAVIES RETURNS 





Teacher Saw London Opening of Mu- 
sical Play by Her Son 


Clara Novello Davies, the noted Eng- 
lish voice specialist, returned to New 
York recently from Europe on the Nieuw 
Amsterdam. During the voyage Mme. 
Davies gave a concert in which she had 
the assistance of a number of her pupils 
who came over with her and made over 
$500 for the benefit of the Holland Life 
Boat Institution. It was the highest 
= ever recorded on that particular 
ship. 

While in England Mme. Davies wit- 
nessed the new Gaiety production, “Theo- 
dore and Co.,” the music of which was 
written by her son, Ivor Novello. Mr. 
Novello’s “Keep the Home Fires Burn- 
ing,” is a famous war-time song of 
England. George Grossmith heads the 
new production. It is expected that the 
new musical comedy will find its way to 
America shortly. 

Mme. Davies will remain in America 
indefinitely. Most of her pupils have 
come to this country or intend coming, 
so as to be near their teacher. 





William H. Cloudman Resumes Work 
After Operation 


William H. Cloudman of M. H. Han- 
son’s office, who was obliged to undergo 
an operation last month, returned to New 
York from Elgin, IIl., this week, and has 
resumed his work. Mr. Cloudman has 
quite recovered his health in spite of 
several unfounded rumors to the con- 
trary. 





John M. Spargur Addresses Seattle 
Club on “Orchestration” 


SEATTLE, WASH., Oct. 12.—John M. 
Spargur, conductor of the Seattle Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, spoke last week be- 
fore the Century Music Club on “The 
Orchestra, the Instruments and Orches- 
tration.” Myrna Neonetta Jack, violin- 
ist, assisted. Mrs. Grace Jack Ketchum 
was accompanist. A. M. G. 


WASHINGTON DIRECTOR QUITS 





Cogswell Succeeds Wrightson as Head 
of Oratorio Society 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Oct. 16.—Musical 
circles received with regret the announce- 
ment of the resignation of Sydney Lloyd 
Wrightson as conductor of the Oratorio 
Society. He states that other duties have 
become too heavy for him to continue the 
responsibility of the Oratorio Society. 
He has consented, however, to remain as- 


sociated with the organization. Mr. 
Wrightson will be succeeded by a man 
thoroughly equipped in choral direction, 
Hamline E. Cogswell, director of music 
of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. 

An artistic recital was offered on Oct. 
10 when C. W. O’Connor presented Mary 
Helen Howe, coloratura soprano, to 
Washington after an absence of several 
years from her home city. Miss Howe 
has a voice of brilliancy and power, of 
sympathy and tonal color, which was 
given ample opportunity in the broad 
scope of the program offered. W. H. 





Twenty-Four Artists in Peabody Recital 
Series in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, MD., Oct. 13.—Harold Ran- 
dolph, director of the Peabody Conserva- 
tory of Music, has announced the list of 
artists who are to appear during the 
series of Friday afternoon recitals. Solo- 
ists and their dates are as follows: 


Oct. 27, Emilio de Gogorza, baritone; Nov. 3, 
Harold Randolph, pianist; Nov. 10, Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist; Nov. 17, Max lLandow, 
pianist; Nov. 24, Anna Case, soprano; Dec. 
1, Joan C. van Hulsteyn, violinist; Katie 
Bacon Newstead, pianist; Dec. 8, Maud 
Powell, violinist ; Dec. 15, Ernest Hutcheson, 
pianist; Dec. 22, Arthur Newstead, pianist ; 
Jan. 5, Hans Kindler, ’cellist; Ethelyn Dryden, 
pianist; Jan. 12, Ossip Gabrilowitsch, pian- 
ist; Jan. 19, Flonzaley, Quartet; Jan. 26, 
Loraine Wyman, soprano; Howard Brock- 
way, pianist; Feb. 2, Emmanuel Wad, pian- 
ist; Feb. 9, Elena Gerhardt, soprano; Feb. 
16, Trio de Lutéce, Barrére; Feb. 23, George 
F. Boyle, pianist; March 2, Kneisel Quartet ; 
March 9, John Powell, pianist; March 16, 
Reinald Werrenrath, baritone; Bart Wirtz, 


‘cellist. 
F. C. B. 





The Vienna Royal Opera gave 237 per- 
formances of fifty-seven operas and 
twelve ballets last season. 





MARCARET 


HARRISON 


OPRANO 


(Dramatic) 


SCORED BIG SUCCESS 
‘in’ Mendelssohn’s “Hymn _ of 
Praise” at the Semi-Centennial 
Celebration in Scranton, Pa. 
(John T. Watkins, Director), on 
Oct. 4. 


Scranton Republican, Oct. 5th, 1916. 
Miss Harrison Pleases 


Miss Harrison, who has a most re- 
markable soprano voice, sang first “The 
Nightingale,” by Ward Stephens. Miss 
Harrison has an exceptional register. 
There is absolutely no change of quality 
in her voice from the top of the scale 
to the bottom and she sings her high 
notes just as easily as the low ones. 
She is especially fitted for concert work 
and her singing last night was nothiny 
short of a revelation. “La Baiser,” by 
A. Goring Thomas, one of the mosi 
dificult of numbers, was interpreted by 
the artist in almost faultless fashion. 
She gave “Enraptured,” by A. Forester, 
as the last number, but was forced to 
respond to an encore. 


Scranton Times, Oct. 5th, 1916. 


Miss Harrison Scores Hit 


“Miss Harrison, who possesses a 
wonderful soprano voice, sang ‘The 
Nightingale.’ ”’ 


Wilkesbarre Record, Oct. 6th, 1916. 
Margaret Harrison 
“Her high notes in ‘Dich Theure 
Halle’ were exquisite and velvety.” 


Exclusive Direction 


WALTER ANDERSON 
171 W. 57th St... NEW YORK 
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Fairman’s Orchestra and Assisting Art- 
ists Open Providence Season 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., Oct. 6.—The open- 
ing concert of the local season drew a 
large audience to the Strand Theater 
last Sunday. It was the first of a series 
of Sunday evening concerts by Fairman’s 
Orchestra. 

Lucy Marsh, soprano; Stuart Ross, 
pianist; Domenico Iascone, flutist, and 
John Gray, ’cellist, were the assisting 
soloists, with Mrs. Jennie McKinley Case, 
accompanist, and Leroy Armstrong at 
the organ. Mr. Fairman has increased 
the number of his players, the orchestra 
now numbering thirty men. The result 
was a more effective handling of the big- 
ger works played. An improvement in 
the string section was plainly evident. 
The orchestra is in better condition than 
ever before and its excellent showing 
early in the season promises well for the 
concerts to come. 





But One Postponement in Seventy-five 
Years of Philharmonic Concerts 


The Philharmonic Society of New 
York announces the season of 1916-1917 
as its Jubilee Year. America’s oldest 
orchestral organization is now enter- 
ing into its seventy-fifth year of exist- 
ence. The activities of the society have 
been continuous since 1842, only one of 
its concerts having been postponed. This 
was the fifth concert of the twenty-third 
season scheduled for April 22, 1865. A 
week before this date Lincoln was as- 
sassinated and the concert was post- 
poned until April 29. At this perform- 
ance the Ninth Symphony of Beethoven 
was given, from which the choral por- 
tion, the Ode to Joy, was eliminated and 
the Funeral March from the “Eroica” 
played in its stead. The Jubilee Year 
will be celebrated by a series of perform- 
ances to be given in January. 





Garden City Chorus to Present Eight 
Programs 


Four evening concerts and four musi- 
cal afternoons are announced for the new 
season in the calendar of the Musical Art 
Society of Long Island, now entering its 
third successful year. Because of many 
requests the concerts will be given on 
Tuesdays, instead of Fridays. The first 
concert is scheduled for the evening of 
Nov. 14 at the Garden City Hotel, fol- 
lowed by programs on Dec. 19 and March 
22. The afternoon musicales will be 
given at 122 Stewart Avenue, Garden 
City on Oct. 21, Jan. 27, Feb. 24 and 
April 28. 

The annual meeting will be held Dec. 
12 at the Garden City Hotel. 





Notable Musical Features at Pittsburgh 
Exposition 


PITTSBURGH, Oct. 16.—Much interest 
was attached last week to the visit of 
the Russian Symphony Orchestra at the 
Pittsburgh Exposition and the appear- 
ance of the young concert dancer, Lada, 
whose work was admirably done. An- 
other interesting feature of the week’s 
concerts was the appearance of Zoe 
Fulton, a contralto of splendid ability. 
Rebecca Hepner, soprano, also appeared 
with success. E. C. S. 





Mrs. Beach to Give Recital at Smith 
College 


Mrs. H. H. A. Beach has been invited 
to play a recital of her compositions be- 
fore the faculty and students of Smith 
College, Northampton, Mass., on Feb. 23. 
1917, a week prior to her appearance as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. 





Cadman and Indian Princess to Appear 
Before Teachers in Passaic, N. J. 


Charles Wakefield Cadman, the Ameri- 
can composer and idealizer of Indian 
folk-song, and Princess Tsianina, the In- 
dian mezzo-soprano, have been engaged 
by the Passaic Teachers’ Association of 
Passaic, N. J., for Nov. 3. 


Piano Solos: 
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36 WEST 40™ STREET, NEW YORK 


Announce the Publication of New Compositions of « 


FLORENCE PARR OERE: 


8 Piano Solos and 3 Songs 


LUCKHARDT & BELDER 


t , **La Nuit Melody in G Flat”’ 
@ ‘‘Elegie M lancholique’”’ ‘‘In a Garden at Naichapour”’ 
® 


If interested, a set of copies will be sent on approval. 


HUBBARD STUDIO IN 
BOSTON IS RE-OPENED 


Vocal Teacher Resumes His Work at 
Symphony Chambers—Charles Hack- 
ett’s Success in Opera Abroad 


Boston, Oct. 7.—Arthur J. Hubbard, 
one of the best known and most firmly 
established vocal teachers in this city, 
has resumed teaching in his studio at 
Symphony Chambers after a summer, 
much of which was spent in the White 
Mountains. Practical tribute to the 





work of the Hubbard studio, long since 
acknowledged as a workshop of high 
ideals and authoritative training, is con- 





Arthur J. Hubbard, the Boston Vocal 
Teacher 


tained in the remarkable success which 
has come to Charles Hackett, tenor, who 
is a celebrity in the opera houses of 
Italy. 

Mr. Hackett is at present singing in 
opera at Genoa, having finished a most 
successful tour through Spain as first 
tenor of an opera company in which 
Titta Ruffo was the leading baritone. 
He has also been heard in some extra- 
ordinary performances of opera through- 
out Italy. Mr. Hackett has never studied 
with anyone but Mr. Hubbard, and has 
returned to this country every summer 
to coach with his master. 

Arthur Hackett, one of our best known 
local tenors, who recently added to his 
record of successes in the short season 
of symphonic-operatic concerts at Sym- 
phony Hall, is also a Hubbard product, 
and other well known singers both in this 
city and from afar are students at the 
Hubbard studio. 

Mr. Hubbard this season is being as- 
sisted in the work by his son, Vincent 
V. Hubbard and Caroline Hooker. 

ww. Bw. L, 





Mrs. Standart Giving Recitals in Special 
Costume—American Programs 


While spending her vacation at Bay 
View, Mich., Jennie Ross Standart, the 
Detroit contralto, was requested to give 
a program at the big Chautauqua which 


is held there each summer. She made 
her appearance at the large auditorium 
in a program of English and French 
songs and made a decided impression on 
the large audience which had gathered 
to hear her. Her offerings were loudly 
applauded and she was compelled to give 
encores to satisfy the demand. 

Mrs. Standart is making a specialty 
of songs in costume and plans to give 
programs of French, German, Russian 
and Norwegian folk-songs in costumes 
appropriate to the different periods. She 
has made a special study of the costumes 
of the various nations and her gowns are 
exact duplicates of the various periods. 

She also plans to give programs made 
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up entirely of songs by American com- 
posers. 

Mrs. Standart will make her appear- 
ance in recital at two prominent New 
York clubs during the season and will 
be heard in a number of recitals in the 
East and Middle West. 


PITTSBURGH ADMIRERS 
GIVE FINNEGAN OVATION 


Tenor Sings with Conway Band—Or- 
ganist Charles Heinroth Opens 
Sunday Recitals 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Oct. 9.—John Fin- 
negan, the Irish tenor, who appeared here 


last week with Patrick Conway and his 
band, has been receiving numerous ova- 
tions from his admirers in this city. On 
Friday night he gave an aria from 
“Elisir d’Amore,” Donizetti, and sang it 
well. H. Benton Henton, a member of 
the band, played his own composition, 
“Valse Caprice” on the saxophone accom- 
panied by the band. Of the band’s offer- 
ings among the most notable and best 
played were the Sibelius Tone Poem, 
“Finlandia”; “Egyptian Ballet Music,” 
by Luigini; Wagner’s Introduction to 
Act III and Bridal Chorus from “Lohen- 
grin,” concluding with the Overture from 
“Tannhauser.” 

Charles Heinroth, organist and direc- 
tor of music at Carnegie Institute, has 
opened his organ recitals at Carnegie 
Music Hall. While the Saturday night 
concerts have never been very well at- 
tended, the Sunday afternoon audiences 
are usually capacity ones. Just when 
the organ wi!l be rebuilt appears prob- 
lematical. Mr. Heinroth says that he 
has not as yet been informed that the 
Carnegie Foundation has any such in- 
tention. It is figured that it will cost 
between $30,000 and $35,000 to do the 
work. E. C. S. 








APPEAR IN ST. LOUIS PAGEANT 





Mrs. Lewis Again Supplies Artists for 
“Veiled Prophet” Ball 


The Annual “Veiled Prophet’s” Page- 
ant occurred at St. Louis on Oct. 3, and 
Mrs. Lewis again supplied the artists for 
this occasion. This year it was a Shake- 
spearean pageant, and the program which 
intervened between the street pageant 
and the pageant ball was also Shake- 
spearean in character. Lydia Locke, 
coloratura soprano, sang first, the valse 
song from “Romeo and Juliet,” then “Lo, 
Hear the Gentle Lark,’ both to orches- 
tral accompaniment of seventy-five men 
under Director Falkenheimer. Miss 
Locke’s voice was fully adequate to the 
demands made by the huge Coliseum, 
and she fitted into the picture wonder- 
fully. Eva Swain, the American pre- 
miére danseuse, was re-engaged this sea- 
son and again delighted the thousands 
assembled there with her grace and tech- 
nical skill as well as her youthful beauty. 
A corps de ballet of sixteen from the 
Chicago Opera ballet assisted Miss Swain 
under the direction of Ruth Schuck. The 
program met with great favor. 





Leo Ornstein at Smith College 


Prof. H. D. Sleeper, head of the De- 
partment of Music of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., has engaged Leo 
Ornstein, the Russian pianist, to play 
for the 1500 women of the college on 
Nov. 10. 





The Schubert Choir of Toronto will 
not give any concerts this season. War 
has played havoc with the men of this 
well-known choral organization. Sixty- 
nine of the members are in khaki, twelve 
have been killed, and several are in the 
hospital. 
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Matzene Photo 
André Benoist, Noted Accompanist of 
Albert Spalding 


A citizen of this country and a resi- 
dent here for more than twenty years, 
André Benoist is closely identified with 
American musical life. His studies un- 
der Decombes, Diemer and Massenet at 
the Conservatoire in Paris, his birthplace, 
fitted him to become a piano virtuoso, 
and it was in this capacity that he made 
his first American tour—on the Pacific 
Coast. Just why Mr. Benoist has de- 
voted himself to the accompanist’s art is 
not known. With equal enthusiasm two 
factions, who claim to be informed on 
this subject. assert: the first, that it was 
due to his artistic modesty; the second, 
that it was “to have a regular job,” a 
concert pianist’s engagements being very 
much “subject to change.” ; 

In any case, Mr. Benoist became the 
accompanist of Nordica, Tetrazzini, Schu- 
mann-Heink, Mary Garden and Frances 
Alda among the noted singers, and among 
the instrumentalists, Kreisler, Elman, 
Zimbalist, Casals and Gerardy. In the 
last half-dozen years he has been accom- 
panist for Albert Spalding, with whom 
he now appears exclusively. He has 
also acted as personal representative for 
Mr. Spalding and has traveled with him 
through Russia, Egypt and the entire 
United States and Cuba. When Mr. Be- 
noist goes on tour with Mr. Spalding this 
fall it will be the beginning of his sixth 
season with the noted American violinist. 





Monmouth (IIll.) Conservatory to Give 
Winter Recital Series 


MONMOUTH, ILL., Oct. 15.—The Mon- 
mouth College Conservatory of Music 
concert course, recently inaugurated by 
the brilliant Zoellner Quartet, will in- 
clude the following other artists: Nov. 
13, Arthur Hartmann, violinist; Jan. 18, 
Tilly Koenen, contralto; Feb. 9, Dora De 
Phillippe, soprano; March 16, Heniot 
Levy, pianist. T. Merril Austin is direc- 
tor of the college. 





Emily Gresser Once More to Assist 
Mme. Guilbert 


Emily Gresser, the gifted violinist, has 
been re-engaged as solo violinist for this 
season with Mme. Yvette Guilbert. It 
will be recalled that last season on the 
distinguished French artist’s tour Miss 
Gresser was the violinist. The tour 
opened in Toronto on Oct. 12. 
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A. T. Mason of Pittsfield, Mass., be- 
gan his winter series of organ recitals at 
the First Church recently. 

* * * 


Edla Lund, of Rock Island, Ill., was 
soloist at the musical service held in the 
Swedish Lutheran Church at New 
Britain, Conn., recently. 

x 


Harold Henry is to give a recital at 
the University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kan., under the auspices of the Sigma 


Chi Fraternity, Jan. 9. 
* Ke * 


Olga Ruth Hovis, one of the Tulsa 
(Okla.) promising young singers, has 


been re-engaged as yo soloist at 
the First Presbyterian Church. 
* ok * 


The Apollo Club of Erie, Pa., of which 
Morris G. Williams is conductor, has en- 
gaged Merle Alcock, the popular con- 
tralto, for a concert on Feb. 26. 

* * * 


Cleo Williams, soprano of Tulsa, 
Okla., has been engaged to take charge 
of the voice department at the Haskell 
A. M. College at. Broken Arrow, Okla. 

* * * 


Helen Corzilius, graduate of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, in New York, is to 
be the teacher of harmony in the Colum- 
bus (Ohio) School for Girls this year. 

* * 


Louise Merrill Cooper, of Seattle, 
Wash., appeared in a recital of Indian 
music at the Calhoun Hotel, Oct. 5, as- 
sisted by Mrs. E. Franklin Lewis, pianist. 

* * 


A song recital was given by Anna E. 
Krause of Monson, Conn., at St. Ed- 
ward’s Church, Stafford, recently. Lucy 
B. Woodward of Hartford was the ac- 
companist. 

* * * 

Christian Schiott, Norwegian pianist, 
was heard in recital on Sept. 30, at 
Pequot Library, Southport, Conn., in 
benefit for the Red Cross Society of 
Fairfield. 

. . * 

The annual recital by the pupils of 
Mrs. F. H. Snyder of St. Paul, Minn., 
was given on Oct. 13. A large number 
of pupils appeared in an interesting 
program. 

* * * 

Les Beaux Arts Club of Seattle, Wash., 
recently gave a musical at the home of 
Elita Eames. The program was given by 
Persia Horton, Marian Grant and Mar- 
garet Matheus. 

* * * 

Hedda Van den Beemt, violinist, has 
been engaged for many recitals in Phila- 
delphia. He will also be one of the lec- 
turers at the series of musical talks in 
Witherspoon Hall. 

* cd * 

The Germania Mannerchor of Balti- 
more, Md., celebrated its sixtieth an- 
niversary Oct. 10, with a concert given 
at its club house under Theodore Hem- 
berger, the conductor. 

* * * 

A concert was given on Oct. 6 at 
Turners Falls, Mass., under the auspices 
of the Turners Falls Woman’s Club. 
Esther Dall, soprano, and Katherine 
Frazier, harpist, appeared. 

* ok * 


In a song recital of merit in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Ethel Nobel Johnston offered 
the following pupils: Lelia Volk, Jennie 
Mimmel, Mrs. Beulah Burton Smith, 
Helen Edgar and Bessie Sanford. 

* * 


The following York (Pa.) teachers 
have reopened their studios: Mildred A. 
Park, Harry L. Link, John F. Messinger, 
Mary Haines Taylor, Mrs. Camilla J. 
Stieg Treible and Florence Hinkle. 


* * * 


A new music club has been organized 
in Charleston, W. Va. The officers are 
J. R. Carlisle, president; Margaret Ex- 
line, secretary; Ruth Mitchell, treasurer, 
and Agnes Shadduck, musical director. 

* a * 


Charles E. Tyndall, pianist, of Seattle, 
Wash., appeared in recital at the Press 
Club with a brilliant program. A new 
valse in D flat, by Adline Appleton, was 
heard for the first time and pronounced 
one of the best of this young composer’s 
works. 


In the first meeting of the season of 
the Crescendo Club of Atlantic City, 
Oct. 3, the subjects were “Piano Inven- 
tion.” “Origin of Harmony” and “Early 


Church Music.” Ray Newell was leader. 


ok * * 

A new musical organization has been 
formed in Newark, N. J., for the pur- 
pose of cultivating a knowledge of or- 
chestral music. It is called the Schubert 
Orchestra Club, and holds its rehearsals 
weekly. 

* *x * 

Geneva Jefferds, soprano of Boston, 
Mass., has been engaged by the Lynn 
Choral Society, Arthur B. Keene, con- 
ductor, for its first concert on Nov. 23, 
when a performance of the oratorio “The 
Creation” will be given. 

* a * 

At Providence, R. I., the Chopin Club 
recently held its first musicale of the 
season. An interesting program of 
works by American composers was pre- 
sented by members of the club and Edith 
Soden, ’cellist, a guest. 


The Children’s Department of the 
Miami Music Club of Miami, Fla., gave 
a program in the Woman’s Club Audi- 
torium a few weeks ago. Winston Hall, 
a seven-year-old pianist, attracted much 
attention. 

* * * 

Mrs. Henrietta Hascall, the voice 
teacher of Boston, Mass., recently re- 
opened her studio in the Pierce Building 
in that city, after spending the summer 
at her country home, East Alton, N. H., 
near Lake Winnepesaukee. 

* * * 

J. Hermann Yoder of St. Augustine, 
Fla., has returned to that city after sev- 
eral months’ study in Atlanta, Ga., and 
visits in North and South Carolina and 
Augusta, Ga. While at Van Wyck, S. C., 
Mr. Yoder gave a delightful piano re- 
cital. 

* * * 

A musicale was given last week by the 
faculty of the Asheville School, Ashe- 
ville, N. C., assisted by Ella May Monert, 
contralto. On the program were Clar- 
ence P. Herfurth, violinist, Mrs. Ander- 
son and Miss Beaudry, pianists, and 
Mr. Shons, tenor. 

* * * 

Among the music teachers to open 
studios in the Fischer Studio Building, 
Seattle, Wash., during the last month 
were Mme. Clara Bradley-Dawson, Mme. 
Mary Louise Clary, Pauline E. Turner, 
Dai Steele Ross, Leon Strashun and 
Joseph Walderman. 

* * * 

The recent recital given by Franceska 
Kaspar Lawson, soprano, and Edith Mar- 
mion Brosius, harpist, in Washington, 
D. C., proved delightful. Mrs. Lawson 
gave several numbers, with Pearl Waugh 
at the piano, while she gave a group with 
harp accompaniment. 

* * + 

A concert for the British Relief Fund 
was given recently at Holyoke, Mass. 
Those who participated were Enrichetta 
Onelli, soprano; Edgar Schofield, bari- 
tone; Elmer Zoller, pianist; Ernest 
Walker Bray, pianist; William C. Ham- 
mond and John G. Clark. 

* * * 

Henry Hamecher, organist of St. 
Mary’s Church, Utica, for the past four 
years, has been engaged as organist of 
Our Lady of Angel’s Church, Albany, N. 
Y., to fill the vacancy caused by the res- 
ignation of Joseph A. Schaefer, after a 
service of twenty-five years. 

se 


Katherine Eyman, a Newark pianist, 
has been engaged as accompanist to Mar- 
garete Matzenauer on her recital tour 
next month. Miss Eyman will also act 
as accompanist to Mme. Matzenauer at 
the concert in the Robert Treat Hotel, 
Newark, N. J., on Oct. 23. 


* * * 


The Choral Art Society of Seattle has 
elected the following officers: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Grace Farrington Homsted; 
vice-president, Alfred E. Boardman; re- 
cording secretary, C. J. Sylliassen; cor- 
responding secretary and treasurer, Leah 
Miller; director, Ferdinand Dunkley. 
The chorus is to be enlarged to forty- 
five voices and the club will have one 
hundred sustaining members. 


The Hartford School of Music has en- 
larged its vocal department by the addi- 
tion of Gertrude Damon Fothergill of 
Hartford, Conn. She is the soprano at 
Center Church and has had teaching ex- 
perience at the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music and at Smith College. 

ok eo * 


A new instrumental trio is being or- 
ganized in Columbus, Ohio, the violin 
to be Lorring Wittich; ’cello, Mabel 
Ackland Stepanian, and the pianist, Mil- 
dred Gardner. All three of these mus- 
icians are teachers in the Ella May 
Smith Studios in Jefferson Avenue. 

* od ok 


Anna Graham Harris, Philadelphia 
contralto, was enthusiastically received 
at a recital given recently in the Acad- 
emy of Music, Wilmington, N. C. Miss 
Harris was ably assisted by her brother, 
John F,. Harris, Jr., basso; J. E. Vilim, 
violinist, and William G. Robertson, ac- 
companist. 

* + * 

At a meeting of the Isabella Society, 
Verona, N. J., at the home of Mrs. Bar- 
nette-Smith, the program of the after- 
noon was furnished by Lillie Meyer, a 
talented young. pianist. Miss Meyer 
played, among other numbers, a compo- 
sition by her teacher, Wilbur Follett 
Unger. 

oh * o*K 

Elizabeth Barkman, graduate of the 
Peabody Conservatory, Baltimore, has 
been appointed piano teacher in Bran- 
don Institute, Basic City, Va. Glenna 
Pack, another Peabody graduate, has 
opened a studio in her home town, Bram- 
well, W. Va., where she has a class of 
piano pupils. 

; e 6 

At the meeting of the parliamentary 
law department of the Woman’s Club of 
Albany, N. Y., recently “Community 
Music” and “Folk Song and Its Relation 
to Art,” were discussed. Those who took 
part in the program were Mrs. Henry J. 
Sporborg, Mrs. James Q. Barcus and 
Mrs. Jean N. Barrett. 

a * * 

Edna Northrop arranged an interest- 
ing program of music and reading for 
the meeting of the members of the Uni- 
versalist Woman’s club at the home of 
Mrs. A. V. Hartley, president, recently. 
Helen Wilson sang a group of contralto 
solos, and Esther Berg a group of so- 
prano solos. Miss Northrop was the 
accompanist. 

* * * 

Emily Lyon McCaliip of 234 School 
House Lane, Germantown, Philadelphia, 
will return to Columbus, Ohio, in the 
near future. Miss McCallip left that 
city three years ago, leaving a large 
class of piano students and many mus- 
ical activities. She will soon find her- 
self submerged in pedagogical and phil- 
anthropic work. 

* * & 

Josephine Storey White of Tulsa, 
Okla., who has been spending the past 
two months studying with John Powell, 
the pianist, returned home recently and 
reopened her vocal studio for the sea- 
son. Clara Jossey Acosta of Tulsa re- 
cently began her season with a voice and 
piano recital given by beginners and ad- 
vanced students. 

* * * 

Mrs. A. F. Venino, of Seattle, Wash., 
presented her talented pupil, Mrs. E. 
Franklin Lewis, in a recent recital. Mrs. 
Lewis appeared to great advantage in the 
Grieg Concerto, Mrs. Venino at the sec- 
ond piano. Mrs. Dai Steele Ross, con- 
tralto, a new arrival in Seattle, was 
heard for the first time at this recital. 
She has a pleasing voice. 


W. B. Stottlemyer, organist of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Waynes- 
boro, Pa., has been appointed choir leader 
to succeed B. F, Byers, who has removed 
to Washington, D.C. The position made 
vacant by the removal of Mrs. Maisie 
Smith Fowler, first assistant organist, 
to Hurlock, Md., has been filled by the 
appointment of Elizabeth Buhrman. 

ok * * 


The Academy String Quartet in To- 
ronto has lost its ’cello and second violin. 
George Bunce, ’cellist, is in khaki at 
Camp Borden. Arthur Ely, second vio- 
lin, has gone with one of the “Birth of a 
Nation” companies as violinist. The 
po however, will be reorganized and 

uigi Von Kunits expects to be able to 
resume the series of chamber music pro- 
grams. 

—_— 

The MacDowell Club of San Francisco 
gave its first public recital recently. Ash- 
lay Pettis, pianist, was the assisting art- 
ist, playing several of MacDowell’s com- 
positions. Those who participated were 
Violet Reilly, Sadie Froberg, Mrs. C. D. 
Shattuck, Norma Bertleson, Myrtle 
Welti, Elizabeth Hopkinson, Mrs. E. J. O. 
Lindquist, Claribel West and Susan 
Parkes. 


William Shakespeare, the celebrated 
London teacher and authority on singing, 
is spending a few weeks in Topeka, Kan. 
He recently was the guest of honor at 
an informal reception given by Topeka 
musicians at the studio of Jennie Blinn. 
Mr. Shakespeare has been filling a lec- 
ture engagement at the University of 
California, and is now on his way East to 
spend the winter in New York. 

* * * 


After twenty-five years of service 
Joseph A. Schafer resigned as or- 
ganist of Our Lady of Angels’ Church 
and as director of the Liszt Chorus in 
Albany, N. Y., on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of its organization. He was 
presented with a silver punch bowl and 
loving cup by the chorus and congrega- 
tion. Mr. Schafer will devote his time 
exclusively to his school of music. 

* * * 


Alice Hill, soprano, new supervisor of 
music in Miami, Fla., public schools has 
been engaged as soloist in the Baptist 
Church and made her initial appearance 
before a Miami audience on Oct. 1 in a 
sacred concert. Miss Hill sang “Gloria,” 
by Buzzi-Peccia. Mrs. Hill and her or- 
chestra from East Lauderdale assisted 
Frank A. Keene is director of the choir 
and Mrs. John M. Burdine organist. 

* * * 


Harriot Eudora Barrows, the soprano 
and singing teacher, is making her head- 
quarters in Boston, Mass., this season, 
having moved from the Pierce Building, 
thet city, and taken a studio in Trinity 
Court, on Dartmouth Street, where she 
will also make her home. Miss Barrows 
will, as usual, continue with her classes 
in Providence, R. I., and also retain her 
usual teaching days in Boston each week. 

* * * 


Frederick W. Kerner has resigned as 
director of the Albany Mannerchor, 
which he has directed for two years. 
The following are the new officers: Presi- 
dent, Henry O. Sturm; vice-presidents, 
Christian T. Martin, Theodore Stehr; 
financial secretary, August Mitzenheim; 
recording secretary, Eugene Richter; 
corresponding secretary, Franze Franke; 
treasurer, Augustus Weber; trustee, 
William Schupp. 

* * * 


The song cycle, “Captive Memories,” 
text by J. T. White and music by Ethel- 
bert Nevin, was given recently at the 
Asbury M. E. Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
The program was given by Mrs. Charles 
B. Williams, soprano; Mrs. Anna Rosalie 
Bork Smith, contralto; Frank Trapp, 
tenor; F. A. Mueller, baritone; Mrs. 
Mueller, soloist; Mrs. Charles Spaeth, 
reader; Mrs. Edwin C. Armbrust at the 
piano and H. O. Childs, organist. 


* * * 


Pupils of Dana’s Musical Institute, 
Warren, Ohio, were heard in an recita! 
at Dana Hall on Oct. 4, the concert being 
the 186lst program presented by the 
school forces. Those taking part were 
Ella White, reader; V. M. Gilbert, pian- 
ist; Charles McBride, ’cellist; Frieda M. 
Serr, mezzo-soprano; Nicolas Panzo, flut- 
ist, and Lloyd Haines, cornetist. The ac- 
companiments were in the hands of 
Helen Eerner, Mrs. McBride, Blanche 
Thexton and A. N. Modarelli. 


« * * 


Alphonso Grien, for several years bari- 
tone soloist at the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, New York, will give his first New 
York recital on Dec. 19 at Aeolian Hall. 
Since giving up his church work, to de- 
vote himself entirely to developing his 
répertoire, Mr. Grien has been coaching 
with Franz X. Arens. He will specialize 
in lieder singing. Mr. Grien will be 
under the concert direction of Egmont H. 
Arens, manager of the People’s Sym- 
phony Concerts. 

* * * 

The season’s first meeting of the Mon- 
day Musical Club of Albany, N. Y., was 
held last week at the First Presbyterian 
Church. The subject discussed was “Mod- 
ern Light Opera” with a paper by Mrs. 
E. F. Horton. The program was in 
charge of Mrs. Walter L. Hutchins 
Those taking part were Mrs. Peter 
Schmidt, Esther D. Keneston, Mrs. Fred 
Stahl, Mrs. Ellyn Blake Willis, Elsie 
Van Guysling, Winifred Finn, Mrs. W 
D. K. Wright, Verna Fowler, Mrs. 
Walter L. Hutchins and Mrs. Wendell M. 


‘Milks. 


* * * 


A concert of much worth was given 
Oct. 13 in Metropolitan Hall, Montclair. 
N. J., in aid of Our Lady of Mount Car- 
mel, by the Clairmont Quartet, composed 
of Messrs. William J. Shears, first tenor; 
Daniel J. O’Brien, second tenor; Thomas 
L. Taylor, first bass, and Joseph N. Shee- 
han, second bass, assisted by Mrs. Elsie 
McGall Persons, soprano, and William 
Dever, baritone. Mrs. Persons, soprano, 
who is a pupil of Arthur Mees, scored an 
iedbvideal success in an American group 
of songs. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MusICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication 


Individuals 


Adler, Clarence. — New York (Chickering 
Hall), Oct. 21; New York (Hotel Plaza), 
Nov. 

Anderton, Margaret.—Newark, Dec. 11, 
New York City, Dec. 12. 

Arkadiji, Anne.—Chicago, Nov. 15; New 
york (A#olian Hall), Dec. 5. 

Baker, Elsie.—Whitewater, Wis., Oct. 20; 
Spring Valley, Ill., Oct. 21. 

Bauer, Harold —New York (4£olian Hall), 
Oct. 6. 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Milwaukee, Wis., 
Nov. Lakeview, Chicago, lll., Nov. 6; Rock- 
ford, th, Nov. 23. 

Beebe, Carolyn.—New York City (A#olian 
Hall), Oct. 24. : 

Besekirsky, Wassily.—Providence, R. L, 


Biggs, Richard Keys.—Brooklyn (Boys’ 
High School), Oct. 22, 29; Boston (Harvard 
Club), Dec. 3. 

Bloch, Alexander.—Woodmere, L. i., Oct. 
25; Trenton, N. J., Oct. 27. 

Brenner, Orina Elizabeth.—Maytown, Pa., 
Oct. 20; Shiloh, N. J., Oct. 21. 

Brockway, Howard. —_New York (Cort The- 
ater), Oct. 29. 

Buhlig, Richard.—New York (A®8olian Hall), 
Oct. 24. 

Butler, Harold L.—Mineola, Kan., Oct. 23; 
Pratt, Kan., Oct. 24; Stafford, Kan., Oct. 25; 
Great Bend, Kan., Oct. 26; Kinsley, Kan., 
Oct. 27; White City, Kan., Oct. 28. 

Cadman, Charles Wakefield.—St. Louis, 
Nov. 9. 

Clark, Charles W.—New York (®olian 
Hall), Nov. 3. 

Claussen, Julia.—New York (4£olian Hall), 
Oct. 30. 

Cochems, Carl.—Minneapolis, Nov. 5. 

Cord, Fay.—In October. Bozeman, Great 
Falls, Helena, Butte, Montana; Spokane, 
Davenport, Ellensburg, Everett, Belling- 
ham, Washington; Moscow, Fayette, Boise, 
Pocatello, Idaho; Forest Grove, Eugene, 
Corvallis, Medford, Salem, Portland, Baker, 
Oregon; Ogden, Utah; Canyon City, Colo. 

Copeland, George.—New York (A#olian 
Hall), Nov. 21; Boston, Nov. 6; Hartford, 
Conn., Jan. 2; Newport, R. I., Feb. 15. 

Courboin, Charles M.—Springfield, Mass., 
Nov. 14 and Dec. 12; Montreal, Oct. 22; 
Rochester, Oct. 24. 

Craft, Marcella. —Dayton, O., Nov. 3. 

Czerwonky, Richard .—Minneapolis, Oct. 29 
and Dec. 29. 

De Bruyn, Roger, and omereee de Pina.— 
New York (4£olian Hall), O 31. 

abe Lima.—New York Vasolian Hall), Oct. 


De Trevilie, Yvonne.—Chicago, Oct. 24 (Cos- 
tume recital); Indianapolis, Nov. 12 (Soloist 
Symphony Orchestra); Cleveland, Nov. 27 
(Interstate Opera Co.): Pittsburgh, Nov. 29 
(Interstate Opera Co.); Cincinnati, Nov. 30 
(Interstate Opera Co.); Detroit, Dec. 1 (Inter- 
state Opera Co.). 

Dilling, Mildred.—Chicago, Oct. 21, 22, 23, 
29; Youngstown, O., Oct. 30; Cleveland, O., 
Oct. 31. 

Donahue, (AZolian 
Hall), Oct. 23. 

Edvina, Madame.—Chicago, Nov. 7. 


Lester.—New York 
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Elvyn, Myrtie-—Chicago, Oct. 22; La Fay- 
ette, Ind., Oct. 23; Danville,-Ill., Oct. 24; 
Crawfordsville, Ind., Oct. 25; Terre Haute, 
Oct, 26; Columbus, Oct. 27; Kokomo, Oct. 28. 

Ferguson, Bernard. — Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 6; Boston (Copley-Plaza Musicale), 
Dec. 19. 

Fiqué, Katherine Noack.—New York City, 
Oct. 22; New York (Astor), Nov. 1. 

Fiqué, Carl.—New York City, Oct. 22; 
Brooklyn, Oct. 29. 

Fischer, Adelaide.—Chicago, Oct. 28. 

Friedberg, Carl.—New York, Nov. 9, 19. 

Frisch, Povlo. ee Falls, Oct. 30; Grand 
Rapids, Nov. 2, 3; New Haven, Conn., Nov. 7. 

Gabrilowitsch, ‘Ossip. —New York (olian 
Hall), Nov. 1. 

Ganz, Rudolph.— New York (Biltmore, 
Moriing Musicale), Dee. i5. 

Gerard, Frederic. — Marshalltown, Iowa, 
Nov. 1; Defiance, Nov. 8. 

Gideon, Henry L.—Malden, Mass., Oct. 18 
and four other Wednesday afternoons; Lynn 
(A. M.), Malden (P. M.); Boston (Union 
Park Forum), Oct. 29 and every Sunday 
night until March 2; Lynn, Mass., Nov. 1 and 
nine other Wednesday mornings; Boston, 
Mass., Nov. 18 and three following Saturday 
afternoons. 

Glenn, Wilfred.—New York Scottish Soci- 
eties, Nov. 10; Buffalo, Nov. 23 (Guido 
Chorus); Toledo, Ohio, Nov. 24; Evanston, 
lll, Dee. 14; Boston (Handel and Hayan 
Society), Dec. 17, 18; Chicago, Dee. 29. 

_Gluck, Alma. —New York (Carnegie Hall), 


Goode, Blanche.—Defiance, Jan. 22; Chi- 
cage, Jan. 24. 

Gotthelf, Claude.—Chicago, Oct. 26; Kenil- 
worth, Oct. 28; Chicago (Aft.), Maywood 
(Eve.), Oct. 31. 

Granville, Charles Norman.—New York, 
(Wanamaker’s), Oct. 21; New York, Recital, 
Nov. 8; Pittsburgh, Recital, Carnegie Hall, 
Nov. 10. 

Graveure, Louis.—New York (olian Hall), 
Oct. 25. 

Guilbert, Yvette.—New York (Maxine El- 
liott Theater), Nov. 3, 5, 10, 12, 17, 19, 24, 26; 
Dec. 1, 3, 8, 10, 15, 17, 22, 29, 31. 

Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—New York, Oct. 26; 
Brooklyn, Oct. 29, Brooklyn (Kismet Tem- 
ple), Nov. 15; Orange, N. J., Nov. 16; Brook- 
lyn, Nov. 26, Dec. 31. 

Gurowitsch, Sara.—Walla Walla, Oct. 20; 
Pendleton, Oct. 21, 22; Caldwell, Oct. 23; 
Twin Falls, Oct. 24, 25; Fort Collins, Oct. 
26, 27; Raton, Oct. 28, 29; Las Vegas, Oct. 
30; Sante Fé, Oct. 31. 

Hackett, Arthur.—St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 6; 
Des Moines, Nov. 8; Duluth, Nov. 10; Wor- 
cester, Mass., Nov. 11. 

Hamlin, George.—Chicago, Ill, Nov. 18; 
Chicago, Ill., Nov. 25; New York, Recital, 
Nov. 28; New York, Recital, Dec. 10. 

Harrison, Charles.—New York City, Nov. 
5 (Harris Theater), with Russian Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Harrison, Margaret.— Worcester, Mass., 
Oct. 24. 

Havens, Raymond.—Boston (Jordan Hall), 
Oct. 31; Brantford, Conn., Dec. 4; Willimantic, 
Conn., Dec. 12. 

Hazzard, Marguerite.—Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
Dec. 1. 

Hemenway, Harriet Sterling.—Beverly, 
Mass., Nov. 16; Concord, N. H., Dec. 28. 

Henry, Harold.—New York, Nov. 6; Bos- 
ton, Nov. 7. 


Heywood, Lillian B.—Brooklyn (Nightin- 
gale — Nov. 11; (Peoples Institute), 
Jan. 26. 


Hinshaw, W. W.—Baltimore, Oct. 30; Rich- 

mond, Va., Oct. 31; Petersburg, Va., Nov, 1. 
Hoffman, Llora.—New York, Oct. 31; Gal- 

veston, Tex., Nov. 23. 

” Hoiterhoff, Leila.—Schenectady, N. Y., Oct. 

28. 

Hubbard, Havrah (Operalogues).—Nov. 4, 
Oxford; Nov. 9, New York; Nov. 10, Brook- 
lyn; Nov. 13, Hackensack, N. J.; Nov. 14, 
Philadelphia; Nov. 19, Detroit; Nov. 20, De- 
troit; Nov. 21, Detroit; Nov. 22, Cleveland; 
Nov. 29, New York. 

Ingram, Thomas.— New York 
Hall), Nov. 6. 

Jefferds, Geneva.—Lynn, Mass., Nov. 23. 

Kaiser, Marie.—Kankakee, Oct. 21; Chi- 
cago, Oct. 24; Michigan City, Ind., Oct. 27; 
Elgin, Ill., Oct. 30; Aurora, Oct. 31 

Kellerman, Marcus.—Walla Walla, Wash., 
Oct. 20; Pendleton, Wash., Oct. 21; Caldwell, 
Idaho, Oct. 23; Twinn Falls, Oct. 24. 

Kreidler, Louis.—Oct. 26, Holland Mich.; 
Nov. 13 to Jan. 20, Chicago Opera Company; 
Dec. 31, Chicago Apollo Club, ‘‘Messiah.’’ 

Kreisler, Fritznx—Ann Arbor, Mich., Nov. 8. 

Krueger, Adele.—Chicago, Dec. 9. 

Lada.—Peoria, Ill., Oct. 21; Davenport, 
Iowa, Oct. 22; : Chicago (Ore hestra Hall), Oct. 
23; Saginaw, "Mich., Oct. 24; Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Oct. 25: Detroit, Oct. 26; Port Huron, 
Mich., Oct. 27. 

Land, Harold.—Trenton, N. J., Oct. 20, 27. 

Leginska, Ethel.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 2. 

Levin, Christine.—Brooklyn, Nov. 10. 

Lindgren, Lydia.—Worcester, Mass., Nov. 
5 (National Swedish Federation.) 

Littlefield, Laura.—Somerville, Mass., Oct. 
14. 

Lund, Charlotte.—Brooklyn (Academy of 
Music), Oct. 22; New York (Agolian Hall), 
Oct. 28; lowa State University, Oct. 31; Chi- 
cago, Nov. 5; Cedar Rapids, lowa, Dec. 18. 

Macbeth, Florence.—Minneapolis, Dec. 15. 

Macmillan, Francis.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Oct. 28. 

Mannes, Mr. and Mrs. David.—New York 
(Z£olian Hall), Oct. 31, Nov. 21. 

Matzenauer, Mme. apo- 
lis, Oct. 20; New York, Dec. 14 and 15, with 
N. Y. Philharmonic. 

McCormack, John.—Cincinnati, Oct. 24. 

Menges, Isolde.—New York, (A¢olian Hall), 
Oct. 21. 

Merrifield, Arabel.—Minneapolis, Oct. 22. 

Mertens, Louise. —New York, Oct. 27; Jer- 
sey City, Nov. 21: Binghamton, N. Y., Dec. 
4; Stamford, Conn., Jan. 22. 

Meyn, Heinrich-—New York, Nov. 14. 

Middleton, Arthur.—Chicago, Oct. 25; Des 
Moines, Iowa, Oct. 27. 

Miller Christine.—New York City (Car- 
negie Hall), Oct. 22; Pittsburgh, Oct. 23; 
Cambridge, O., Oct. 54: Fairmont, W. Va., 
Oct. 25; Clarksburg, W. Va., Oct. 26; Mor- 
gantown, W. Va., Oct. 27; New York City 
(AZ£olian Hall), Oct. 31. 

Morrisey, Marie.—Philadelphia, Dec. 21 
(Messiah). 

Moses, Myrtle.—Wheeling, W. Va., Oct. 25; 
New York, Recital, Nov. 2; Nov. 13 to Jan. 
20, Chicago Opera Company. 

Niessen-Stone (Matja).—New York, Nov. 5. 

Northrup, Grace.—Brooklyn, Nov. 10; Prov- 
idence, R. I. (Arion Society), Nov. 28; New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Dec. 6. 

Orrell, Lucille-—New York, Oct. 21 and 23; 
Newark, N. J., Oct. 20; Danville, Pa., Oct. 
25; Irvington, N. Y., Oct. 29; Plainfield, N. J., 
Nov. 1. 

Ornstein, Leo.—St. Louis, Oct. 21. 

Patterson, Idelle-—New York 
Hall), Oct. 


(#olian 


, 





(Bolian 


Persinger, Louis.—Hollister, Cal., Oct. 22; 
Berkeley, Cal., Oct. 26; San Francisco, Oct. 
31; Sacramento, Nov. 11; San Francisco, Nov. 
16; Stockton, Cal., Dec. 2. 

Pollock, Frank.—Chicago, Oct. 25. 

Powell, Maud.—New York (Cort Theater), 
Oct. 24. 

Powell, John. — New York (£olian Hall), 
Oct. 20; Chicago, Oct. 23; New York, Nov. 
8; New York (4¢olian Hall), Nov. 18; Boston, 
Nov. 28; New York (4®olian Hall), Dee. 8. 

Purdy, Constance.—Bangor, Me., Schu- 
mann Club, Oct. 27; Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 11; 
Dunkirk, N. Y., Nov. 13; Erie, Pa., Nov. 14; 
Meadville, Pa., Nov. 16; Ashtabula, Ohio, 
Nov. 17; Jamestown, N. Y., Dec. 28. 

Rasely, George.—New York, Oct. 28. 

Reardon, George Warren. —Oneonta, BM. Y, 
Oct. 30; Gloversville, N. Y., Oct. 31; Geneva, 
a; wee Nov. Ee Canandaigua, N. Y., Nov. 2; 
Montclair, N. J., Nov. 7; Malone, N. Y., Nov. 
21; Ogdensburg, N. Y., Nov. 22; Potsdam, 
N. Y., Nov. 23; Newark, Feb. 16; Maple- 
wood, N. J., March 29. 

Reugger, Elsa.—San Francisco, Oct. 25. 

Reuter, Rudolph.—Nov. 21, Manitowoc, 
Wis.; Dec. 1, Chicago, Ill.; Dec. 4, Nashville, 
Tenn., Jan. 15. 

Ricker, Katherine.—Boston, Oct. 21; Bur- 
lington, Vt., Nov. 2. 

Roberts, George.—Burlington, Vt., Oct. 20. 

Roberts, Emma.—Peoria, Ill., Oct. 21; Chi- 
cago, Ill., Oct. 23; Rochester, Oct. 31; Lynch- 
burg, Va., Nov. 21: New York (4£olian Hall), 
Nov. 23. 

Rogers, Francis.—Brooklyn, Nov. 20; New 
York (Comedy Theater), Nov. 22. 

Russell, Olive-—Providence, R. I., Oct. 27, 
29, 31; Boston, Mass., Nov. 16. 

Sapin, Cara.—Milford, Mass., Nov. 5; Win- 
chester, Mass., Jan. 16; Providence, R. L., 
feb. 1-15; Salem, Mass., Feb. 4. 

Sandby, Herman. —Carlisle, Pa., Oct. 20; 
Lancaster, Pa., Oct. 21; Chicago, Nov. 29; 
Cleveland, Dec. 8; New York, Dec. 11 
(4£olian Hall); Philadelphia, Jan. 25. 

Schwahn, Bertram. — Philadelphia, Pa., 
Nov. 23. 

_ Schelling, Ernest.—Worcester, Mass., Dec. 


_ Schlegel, Carl.—New York (®olian Hall), 
ct 

Schnitzer, Germaine.—New York, (Car- 
negie Hall), Nov. 30. 

Schofield, Edgar-—Winnipeg, Nov. 13; Ed- 
monton, Nov. 16; Calgary, Nov. 20; Van- 
couver, B. C., Nov. 23. 

Seagle, Oscar.—New York City, Oct. 30; 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Nov. 2, 3; Cleveland, 
Ohio, Nov. 7. 

Seydel, Irma-—Chicago, Oct. 22; Burling- 
ton, lowa, Oct. 16; Hinsdale, Ill, Oct. 19; 
Janesville, Wis., Oct. 20; Roslindale, Mass., 
Oct. 24; New York, Oct. 28; Fall River, Nov. 
1; Boston, Nov. 26. 

Shariow, Myrna.—Rock Island, IIl., Oct. 23; 
Lansing, Mich., Oct. 24; Lancaster, O., Oct. 
26; Massillon, O., Oct. 27; Jackson, Mich., 
Oct. 30; St. Joseph, Mich., Oct. 31; Traverse 
City, Mich., Nov. 2; Decatur, Ill., Jan. 26; 
Brockton, Mass., Feb. 12; Winchester, Mass., 
Feb. 14; Attlebaro, Mass., Feb. 16; Pasa- 
dena, Cal., Feb. 27 (and Western tour.) 

Shawe, Loyal Phillips.—Providence, R. I., 
Nov. 12; Attleboro, Mass., Nov. 17. 

94 Smith, Ethelynde. —Somerville, Mass., Oct. 
Spalding, Albert.—New York (A®olian Hall), 
Oct b 

Spencer, Eleanor.—New York (A®olian 
Hall), Nov. 7. 

Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., Oct. 22; Chillicothe, Ohio, Oct. 25; Piqua, 
Ohio, Oct. 27; Utica, Nov. 1: New York 
(Mozart Society), Nov. 4; Richmond, Va., 
Nov. 22; Philadelphia, Nov. 27; New 27; 
New York (Mozart Society), Dec. 1; Wash- 
ington, D. C., Dec. 8; New York (Mozart 
Society), Dec. 12; Dayton, Ohio, Dec. 18. 

Sundelius, Marie.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Nov. 6; New York (Metropolitan 
Opera), Nov. 13: New York (Astor), Nov. 28; 
New York (Carnegie Hall), Dec. 6. 

Van Dresser, Marcia.—Boston, Nov. 6. 

Van Vliet, Cornelius. —Minneapolis, Oct. 29 
and Dec. 1. 

Veryl, Marian.—Schenectady, N. Y., Oct. 
21 


White, James Westley.—Washington, Oct. 
25; Richmond, Va., Oct. 26; Pittsburgh, Oct. 
29; Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 7. 


Whitehill, Clarence. — Worcester, Mass., 
Nov. 7. 
Wilkinson, Winston. — Oct. 21, Holland, 


Mich.; Oct. 23, Alma, Mich.; Oct. 24, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Oct. 25, Waukesha, Wis.; Oct. 
26, Kenosha, Wis.; Oct. 27, seloit, Wis.; 
Oct. 28, Rockford, Ill.; Oct. 30, Beaver Dam, 
Wis.; Oct. 31, Portage, Wis. 

Williams, Grace Bonner.—Harvard, Mass., 
Oct. 27; Brockton, Mass., Oct. 28; Whitman, 
Mass., Nov. 8; Taunton, Mass., Nov. 14; 
Boston, Nov. 21; Willimantic, Conn., Dec. 12; 
3oston (Handel & Haydn). 

Wyman, Loraine.—New York (Cort Thea- 
ter), Oct. 29. 


Zeisler, Fannie Bloomfield.—Minneapolis, 
Nov. 3. 
Zimbalist. Efrem.— New York (Carnegie 


Hall), Oct. 21. 


Orchestras, Quartets, Choruses, Etc. 


Apollo Quartet.—Somerville, Mass., Oct. 23; 
Shelburn Falls, Mass., Oct. 25; Boston, Mass., 
Oct. 27; Salem, Mass., Oct. 30. 

Biltmore Musicales.—Hotel Biltmore, New 
York (morning), Nov. 3, 10; Dec. 1, 15; Jan. 
12, 26; Feb. 9, 23. 

Boston Symphony Orchestra-—New York 
Concerts (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 2, 4, 30; Dec. 
2; Jan. 4, 6; Feb. 15, 17, and March 15 and 17; 
Worcester, Mass., Dec. 5, Jan. 30, Feb. 27; 
Ann Arbor, Mich., Jan. 26. 

Bostonia Sextette Club.—Anderson, Ind., 
Nov. 9; Columbus, Ind., Nov. 10; Blooming- 
ton, Ill., Nov. 11. 

Chicago Symphony Orchestra.—University 
of Chicago, Oct. 17; Aurora, Oct. 23; Orches- 
tra Hall, Oct. 26: Detroit, Oct. 30; Cleve- 
land, Oct. 31; Apollo Musical Club, Nov. 6; 
University of Chicago, Nov. 7; Orchestra 
Hall, Nov. 9; Milwaukee, Nov. 13; Oak Park, 
Nov. 20; Milwaukee, Nov. 27; Orchestra 
Hall, Nov. 30. 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, Oct. 27, 29; Dayton, Ohio, Nov. 3. 

Elsa Fischer String Quartet.—Hartsdale, 
N. Y., Oct. 21: Bloomfield, Nov. 13; Newark, 
Nov. 17; Chicago, Ill., Feb. 28; Hartford 
City, March 12; Columbus, March 13; Wash- 
ington, March 14: Bloomington, March 15; 
Kendallville, March 16; Frankfort, March 17; 
Fremont, Ohio, March 20; Fredonia, N. Y., 
March 23; Rome, N. Y., March 27. 

Fiqué Vocal Quartet.—New York, Oct. 22; 
New York (Astor), Nov. 1. 

Gamble Concert Party.—Selma, N. C., Oct. 
21; Marion, S. C., Oct. 25; Chadbourn, N. C., 
Oct. 28; Hartsville, S. ©., Nov. 6; White- 
water, Wis., Dec. 5; Mt. Morris, Iil., Dec. 6; 
Cape Girardeau, Mo., Dec. La Fayette, 
La., Dec. 12; Jennings,-La., Dec. 14; Port 
Arthur, Tex., Dec. 16; Kendallville, Ind., Jan. 





4: Hamilton, N. Y. 
Jan. 19. 

Los Angeles Symphony Orchestra (Conduc- 
tor Adclf Tandler).—Los Angeles, Cal., Nov. 
17, 18; Dec. 1, 2; Dec. 15, 16; Jan. 5, 6; Jan. 
19, 20; Feb. 2, 3; Feb. 16, 17; March, 2, 3, 16, 
17; April 6, 7%. 

Manhattan Opera House Sunday Night 
Concerts.—Oct. 22 (Percy Granger and Oscar 
Hammerstein); Oct. 29 (Jacques Thibaud); 
Nov. 5 (Ossip Gabrilowitsch). 

Margulies Trio.—New York (£olian Hall), 
Nov. 7; Jan. 16; Feb. 20. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne- 
apolis, Oct. 20; Nov. 3, 17; Dec. 1, 15, 29; 
Jan, 12, 19; Feb. 23; March 9, 16, 30; Sun- 
day Afternoon Popular Concerts: Oct. 22, 29, 
Nov. 5, 12, 19, 26, Dec. 3. Young People’s 
Concerts: Friday afternoons, Nov. 10; Dec. 
8; March 2, 23. 

New York Chamber Music Society.—New 
York City (£olian Hall), Oct. 24; New York 
City (Columbia mee a Nov. 11; Summit, 
N. J., Nov. 28; Newark, N. J., Dec. 18; New 
nag City (A®olian Hall), Jan. 2; New York 

City (Acolian Hall), Feb. 27; Bridgeport, 
Conn., April 9. 

People’s Symphony Concerts.—New York 
(Washington Irving High School), Oct. 27; 
Nov. 11, 24; Dec. 29; Jan. 13, 26; Feb. 10, 23; 
March 10, 23; April 7. 

Philharmonic Society of New York.—(Car- 
negie Hall), Oct. 26, 27. 

Russian Symphony Orchestra. — Urbana, 
Ill., Oct. 20; Peoria, Ill., Oct. 21; Davenport, 
Iowa, Oct. 22; Chicago (Orchestra Hall), 
Oct. 23; Saginaw, Mich., Oct. 24; Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Oct. 25; Detroit, Oct. 26; Port 
Huron, Mich., Oct. 27; Flint, Mich., Oct. 28; 
Oswego, N. Y., Oct. 30. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis, 
Nov. 12; Hannibal, Mo., Nov. 13; Columbia, 
Mo., Nov. 14; St. Louis, Nov. 17-18, 19, 24-25, 
26: East St. Louis, Ill, Nov. 28; St. Louis, 
Dec. 1, 2, 3; Urbana, Ill., Dec. 4; Lafayette, 
Ind., Dec. 5; Greencastle, Ind., Dec. 6; Day- 
ton, Ohio, Dec. 7; St. Louis, Dec. 10, 15-16, 
17, 22-23, 24, 29-30, 

Symphony Socieiy of New York.—A#olian 
Hall, Oct. 22, Oct. 27 and 29 (Zimbalist, 
soloist). 

Tollefsen Trio.—Oct. 20, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio; Oct. 23, Findlay, Ohio; Oct. 24, Dela- 
ware, Ohio; Oct. 25, Chicago, Ill.; Oct. 26, 
Holland, Mich.; Oct. Bis Manitowoc, Wis.; 
Oct. 30, Bedford, Ind.; Oct. 31, Nashville, 
Tenn.; Nov. 4, New Orleans, La.; Nov. 6, 
Macon, Ga.; Nov. 8, Hendersonville, mm, Sas 
Nov. 9, Greensboro, N. C.; Nov. 13, Raleigh, 
Mm, <2 ean. 9, Clarksburg, W. Va.; Jan. 10, 
W heeling, w. Va.; Jan. 11, Detroit, Mich. : 
Jan. 12, Detroit, Mich.; New York (Wash- 
ington Irving High Se hool), Feb. 10. 

White Trumpet Quartet, Edna.—New York, 
Oct. 25; New York (Carnegie Hall), Nov. 6; 
Brooklyn, Nov. 21. 

Zoeliner Quartet.—Warrensburg, Mo., Oct. 
23: Sioux City, Ia., Oct. 24; Springfield, S. 

* Oct. 25; Vermillon, Ss. D., Oct. 26; Yank- 
ton, S. D., Oct. 27; Faribault, Minn., Oct. 30; 
Mankato, Minn., Oct. 31. 


(Colgate University), 











William J. Holding 
ALBANY, N. Y., Oct. 14.—William J. 
Holding, a well-known Albany musician, 
died recently at the age of seventy-three. 
Mr. Holding had been director of the 
orchestra of the Hudson River Day Line 


for the past thirty years. Mr. Holding 
was born in Brooklyn, N. Y., and moved 
to Boston when a young man. He studied 
under P. S. Gilmore and later became a 
member of the famous Gilmore band. 
Mr. Holding was a member of the 
orchestra which played in New York at 
the funeral of Abraham Lincoln and was 
also a member of the orchestra playing 
with Ole Bull at the Boston jubilee in 
1876. Before coming to Albany thirty- 
five years ago he was in charge of the 
music department of Elmwood Seminary 
at Glens Falls. H. 


Perry C. Orem 

BALTIMORE, MbpD., Oct. 12.—Perry C. 
Orem, well known in Baltimore musical 
circles, died on Oct. 11 at his home. Mr. 
Orem was born in Baltimore and gained 
his musical training here. At the age 
of fourteen he became organist of Light 
Street Presbyterian Church. In _ 1880 
Mr. Orem organized the Garland Musi- 
cal Association, composed of about forty- 
five amateurs, giving a series of concerts 
with this orchestral organization for a 
number of years. Mr. Orem was organ- 
ist for thirty-one years at First Lutheran 
Church. Pr. Cc. B. 


Dr. Frank Osmond Carr 


Dr. Frank Osmond Carr, a composer 
of light opera and the recipient of numer- 
our degrees in music at English univer- 
sities, died on Aug. 29. His compositions 
include “Joan of Arc,” “In Town,” 
“Biarritz,” “Go Bang,” “My Girl” and 
“Morocco Bound.” He also collaborated 
with W. S. Gilbert in “His Excellence” 
and composed a ballet. He was born in 
1858 in Yorkshire, England. 


Mrs. Miinchoff 
OMAHRA,, Oct. 12.—Mrs. Miinchoff, the 
mother of Mary Miinchoff, the eminent 
soprano, passed away suddenly Saturday 


after an illness of some months. 
.L. W. 
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Daimores a Daicroze Pupil in 
Swiss Village During Summer 








French Tenor of Chicago Opera Company Devotes Vacation to 
Study of Eurythmics and Répertoire and Becomes Student 
of Piano and Composition—Tells of His Practice Habits 
and Aspirations for the Future 








FTER a summer of serious study 
with Jacques Dalcroze in Coppet, 
Switzerland, Charles Dalmorés returned 
last week on the steamer Espagne, com- 
ing over from France on the same boat 
that carried Lina Cavalieri and Sarah 
Bernhardt. 
“T have had a remarkably beneficial 
course in eurythmics with M. Dalcroze,” 
said the French tenor. “I believe it will 


give me a new sense of freedom in stage 
action. I also began the study of piano 
and composition.” This came rather as 
a surprise, for Mr. Dalmorés has been 
known to play the piano as much as the 
average singer; again he is a proficient 
performer on the horn, his instrument 
before he began his present career—and 
besides, whoever heard of a full-fledged 
tenor, except in remote instances, with 
such ambitious ideas of study? 

“I know nothing; I feel that I am just 
beginning to learn. Why should I not 
continue to study?” he demanded. 

“A mistaken idea prevails,” he went 
on, “that a voice is God-given. Nothing 
is farther from the truth, in one sense. 
In this belief a singer follows the con- 
ventional path and remembers only that 
he is a singer. He neglects his musician- 
ship. A singer, I believe, should have a 
sure knowledge of some instrument and 
a wide education in all other branches of 
the art. Personally speaking, you know 
I was a horn player for years. I am 
anxious to become a pianist as well, so I 
am applying myself seriously. It goes 
without saying that a knowledge of the 
structure of music is essential for the 
singer, so I have been devoting a good 
part of my vacation to theory. 

“My method of practice? Every morn- 
ing I sing sustained tones. I could not 
really sit down to the table without this 
half-hour practice. When a youth I was 
cantor in a Jewish temple (Mr. Dalmorés 
is not of this faith, however) and it be- 
came necessary for me to arise very 
early. Thus the early practice habit be- 
came ingrained. Every day I vocalize 
for at least an hour, even when I have a 
performance in the evening. Of course 
I spend all the time necessary on new 
songs and répertoire. Yes, I study with 
full voice, always.” 

He told of applying himself with 
especial zeal during the summer to 
the study of a large number of songs in 
his native tongue. 

“T felt inspired to work and work,” he 
said, “as if impelled by the great moving 
forces, I was never satisfied with an. idle 
moment. 
time,” he said reflectively, possibly re- 


calling his year’s service in the y aca 


ranks, “but cof course one cannotgescape 
the all-pervading atmosphere.: © Onte’s 


I was not near the front this * 


whole existence, especially artistic and 
musical, must become infected.” Mr. 
Dalmores did look rather wan, but he 
glowed with that vital enthusiasm so no- 
ticeable these days in sensitive organisms 
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—Photo for Musical America, Bain News Service 
Charles Dalmorés, Famous’ French 


Tenor, with the Chicago Opera Com- . 


pany, Who Has Just Returned from 
Europe 


who have returned from a close approach 
to the European cauldron. 

“IT am in fine form for the Chicago 
season and my ecital trip,” smiled this 
majestic heroic Senor “you know this is 
to be an unusually active winter. 

“About teaching? It is the duty of 
every artist to teach. Should not an ar- 
tist, a scientist—a master of any domain 
of learning try to pass on his knowledge, 
give what he can to the babes? One of 
these days I will follow this principle 
and open a conservatory in Paris, or 
maybe in New York—that is all a mat- 
ter of the future. I shall also—,” he 
pulled out his watch, “So late! And J 


.must leave on the next train for Chi- 
_eago!” 


The séance was at an end. A. H. 





OPENS TOLEDO SEASON 





Annual Recital by John McCormack 
Provides Auspicious Inaugural 


TOLEDO, OHIO, Oct. 12.—The musical 
season had a most auspicious opening on 
Friday of last week, when John McCor- 
mack gave his annual recital at the Col- 
iseum. No artist who visits Toledo is 
more popular or more consistently pleas- 
ing than Mr. McCormack. He sang a 
Handel aria, a group of classics in Eng- 
lish, a delightful group of old Irish and 
one of modern American songs. For en- 
cores, and they were many, Mr. Mc- 
Cormack sang the songs he has made 
dear to so many. Donald McBeath, vio- 
linist, and Edwin Schneider, pianist, 
were the assisting artists. Mr. McBeath 
gave a much more finished performance 
than he did a year ago, and Mr. Schneid- 


er’s accompaniments were a delight. The 
concert was under the local management 
of Kathryn Buck. 

Herbert Foster Sprague gave his 
forty-first organ recital at Trinity 
Church Tuesday evening. Edith Chris- 
tie Gould, soprano, was the assisting 
soloist. 





Pastor, Eloping with Organist, Pursued 
by Girl’s Father in Automobile 


SAVANNAH, GA., Oct. 14.—The mar- 
riage of the Rev. Ernest Altman of 
Savannah and Ula Mae Majers of Mill- 
town, was solemnized after a romantic 
elopement. The bride, who is organist 
in the Milltown Baptist Church, was 
whisked out of the church by Mr. Alt- 
man, who drove up in an automobile 
owned by the deputy sheriff. Miss 
Majers’s father, who was opposed to the 
marriage, was present at the time, and 





followed the couple in his own car. After 
a pursuit across three counties, Mr. 
Majers caught up with the ceuple just 
as the ceremony was being performed. 
Tired out by the journey, he gave his 
forgiveness. 


COMTE D’HARCOURT TO 
CONDUCT FRENCH BENEFIT 


Gounod “Mors et Vita” to Be Given at 
Metropolitan for Committee of 
Paris Conservatory 


Comte Eugéne d’Harcourt, French 
composer and conductor, who was in this 
country last year as one of the represent- 
atives of the French government at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition and who ar- 
rived here recently on the Espagne, will 
conduct Gounod’s oratorio, “Mors et 
Vita” at the Metropolitan Opera House 
in November. The performance will be 
for the benefit of the French-American 
Committee of the Paris Conservatory. A 
chorus from the Musical Art Society and 
three soloists will take part. A commit- 
tee headed by Mrs. William K. Vander- 
bilt is arranging the performance. 

A symphony composed by Comte d’Har- 
court was performed at the exposition 
in San Francisco, and several years ago 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra played 
another of his works. Last year Comte 
d’Harcourt conducted a performance of 
“Mors et Vita” in Los Angeles. 











FOUR THOUSAND AT RECITAL 





Faculty of Ann Arbor School in First 
Concert—Louise Homer Heard 


ANN ARBOR, MICH., Oct. 14.— This 
week witnessed two important musical 
events. On Wednesday the first twilight 
recital in the series of complimentary 
faculty concerts was given in Hill Audi- 
torium, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity School of Music. A program of 
interest was offered by the School of 
Music String Quartet, made up of Mr. 
and Mrs. S. P. Lockwood, violins; An- 
thony J. Whitmire, viola, and Lee N. 
Parker, ’cello. Kenneth N. Westerman 
of the vocal faculty offered a group of 
songs and the program was brought to 
a close by Albert Lockwood, pianist, head 
of the piano department. An enthusi- 
astic audience of 4000 was present. 

Mme. Louise Homer of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company appeared Thursday 
in the first of the Choral Union series 
of concerts. She sang for more than 
two hours to a capacity house and met 
all the artistic expectations. nae 





Ban on Anthem in Baltimore Threatens 
Giving of “Madama Butterfly” 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 12.—A Baltimore or- 
dinance threatened a performanceof “Ma- 
dama Butterfly” at the Lyric this week 
by the Aborn English Opera Company. 
The particular ordinance reads: “ ‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ shall not be 
played, sung or rendered in Baltimore in 
any public place or at any public enter- 
tainment, or in any theater, except as an 
entire and separate composition or num- 
ber, without embellishments of national. 
or other melodies.” Though the opera 
contains several quotations from the an- 
them it was decided finally to allow the 
performance. 


MAUD ALLAN GIVES — 


NEW ORIENTALBALLET 





“Nair” Introduced by Dancer in 
Her Return—Enrnest Bloch 
Wins Esteem 


Maud Allan, the American symphon:- 
dancer, returned to New -York with her 
own company and her own orchestra, ‘o 
give the first of a series of performances 
at the Forty-fourth Street Theater last 
Monday afternoon. Miss Allan has not 
been seen here since her last appearance 
at Carnegie Hall, some five or six years 
ago. In the interim she has toured the 


world, and will set out again on a tour 
of this continent after her brief stay in 
New York. 

Miss Allan has lost none of her charin 
or her suppleness, and has gained con- 
siderably in interpretative power. Schu- 
bert’s “Moment Musical” and Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spring Song” were infused with 
new life, and were cordially received. 
The descriptive qualities of these com- 
positions lend themselves more readily *‘o 
the dancer’s art than the Chopin pre- 
ludes, which Miss Allan also included on 
her program. The novelty of the occa- 
sion was an Oriental ballet, “Nair,” story 
by Pietro Boldrini, and music by Enrico 
Bepassi. The scenery and costumes were 
designed by Kemp Prossor of London. 

In Miss Allan’s company were Stafford 
Pemberton, Albert Tovell, Weldon Ross, 
Claire Macmillan, and Beatrice Maude. 
“Nair” calls to mind “Scheherazade,” ex- 
cept that in this case the slave girl stabs 
her master. It is a leaf out of the 
Arabian Nights, and Miss Ailan’s pan- 
tomime, together with the rich, Oriental 
investiture, created a perfect illusion. 
Miss Allan was most cordially received 
by devotees of the dancer’s art, and she 
responded with several charming encores 

Miss Allan had provided herself with 
an unusually excellent accompaniment. 
The orchestra, under the direction of 
Ernest Bloch, the eminent Swiss con- 
ductor and composer, gave perfect sup- 
port to the dancer and was heard in sev- 
eral numbers of its own, among them 
Debussy’s “Petite Suite,” Liadow’s 
“Chants. Populaires Russes” and Mr. 
Bloch’s own “Hiver-Printemps,” a com- 
position very closely resembling works of 
the modern French school. 

Mr. Bloch proved himself an authori- 
tative conductor, with excellent taste and 
distinction in manner. The playing of 
the orchestra, a body over forty mv- 
sicians, was excellent in every detail. 

“Miss Allan was scheduled to repeat her 
peeneaste on Tuesday, Thursday, and 

riday afternoons, adding several new 
dances, and reviving her interpretation 
of “Salomé.” 





Zimbalist’s Art Fascinates His Audience 
in Lynchburg, Va. 


LYNCHBURG, VA., Oct. 14—Efrem Zim- 
balist, the Russian violinist, appeared in 
recital at the Academy of Music last 
night for the first time under the loca! 
management of Emma Adams. _ The 
virtuoso’s musicianship fascinated his 
hearers. His own composition, “The 
Russian Dance,” was given as an encore 
to the Paganini Concerto in D Major. 
His accompaniments were played by 
Samuel Chotzinoff. a a. B. 





MERLIN 


PIANOS 


Office 27 Union Square 


Are considered by expert judges to be the finest now macs. 
They contain more valuable improvements than all others 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Player-Pianos 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
New York 
Send for Illustrated Art Catalogue 





BUSH & LANE 


Pianos and Player Pianos 
Artistic in tone and design 


Bush & Lane Piano Co. 
Holland, Mich. 











HENRY F. MILLER & SONS 
PIANO COMPANY, BOSTON 





r MILLER 


PIANOS 





KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musician—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN &CO.; Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO,N.Y. ~ 














WEAVER PIANOS WEAVER 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
PIANO COMPANY, YORK, PA. 
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